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THE SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHINESE. 


By W. A. P. MARTIN, 
Peking, China. 


THE term speculative philosophy is a little hazy, perhaps, 
however, not more so than the thing indicated. It represents 
an early stage of thought prior to the rise of physical science 
—may we not add prior to, and for the most part in neglect 
of, that logic whose office it is to analyze the process of reason- 
ing and to fix the limits of knowledge? 

Irregular and haphazard as it has shown itself in most coun- 
tries, it is not inaptly described by the word speculation, as 
understood in business transactions. Why is it that the specu- 
lator in the stock market may, as by the cast of a die, achieve 
fortune or provoke ruin? Is it not because the unknown and 
the variable are elements that elude his grasp? Yet the element 
of uncertainty is precisely that which contributes most to the 
fascination of his ventures. Has it not been the same with most 
of those early thinkers who have undertaken to explain the 
mystery of existence? 

When the pole of which they are in search is hedged about 
by frozen seas, what wonder if their happiest efforts have not 
been rewarded by complete success? Yet has the pursuit of 
truth in those regions and in all ages been justly regarded as 


the most ennobling occupation of the human mind. Nor has it 
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been barren of results, for may we not apply to speculative 
philosophy the words of Cowley in regard to alchemy? 


The search itself rewards the pains ; 

So tho’ the Chymist his great secret miss, 
For neither it in art nor nature is, 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains ; 

And doth his charge and labour pay 

With good unsought, discoveries by the way. 


Would it not be a surprise to find that Chinese explorers in 
these high latitudes have planted their standard nearer to the 
pole than those of most other nations? 

To show what they have accomplished, I shall not deem it 
necessary to trace their philosophy, even in outline, from the 
dawn of speculation, but shall select a period when their specu- 
lative thought was most active and when the now dominant 
philosophy was formulated. Of the forty centuries included in 
the records of the Chinese Empire, there is one century, and no 
other, that can be selected as preéminently the age of philos- 
ophy. This was at the beginning of the Sung dynasty (1020 to 
1120 A.D.), when gross darkness brooded over Europe and when 
the western world was convulsed by the Crusades. Earlier dynas- 
ties had been distinguished by various forms of intellectual 
activity, one by the invention of political systems, one by his- 
torical writings, one for poetry and the drama, etc.,—but not 
until this epoch did the Chinese mind evince a disposition to 
question everything in heaven and earth. In the work of set- 
tling anew the foundations of faith and knowledge, five men 
took the lead, whose family names (two being brothers) fall 
curiously into an alliterative line of four syllables,— Cheo, Chang, 
Cheng, Chu.,—all so distinguished that they may be compared 
to a Pleiad cluster, a constellation (and are there not many 
such?) whose light has not yet reached our shores. The last 
named is by far the most celebrated. Not more original than 
the others, he combined the qualities of a laborious scholar and 
an acute thinker, and knew how to gather the scattered rays of 
his predecessors into a focus. Though shining in part by bor- 
rowed light, Chuhi looms up like a pharos, taking the third 
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place among the great teachers of the Chinese people. All five 
were Confucian scholars, but there can be no doubt that their 
mental activity was stimulated and its direction determined by 
the speculations of Buddhist and Taoist writers. Their writings 
derive immense importance from the fact that for five hundred 
years, since the publication by imperial authority of the great 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, they have been accepted by the 
government as the standard of orthodoxy to which all who 
aspire to the honors of the civil-service examinations are 
expected to conform. Their views are therefore to be taken 
as the views of the educated men of the China of today. 

In their mode of philosophizing they resemble Descartes more 
than Bacon. Their method is @ priori, and, like the great French- 
man who had read Bacon and rejected his doctrine, they adopted 
theirs, not through ignorance of the experimental method, but 
from choice. Confucius himself had laid down the maxim that 
“knowledge comes from the study of ¢hings,” a maxim which 
seems as much out of place in his pages as that fine aphorism 
which sets forth the value of experiment does in those of Plato: 
eurepia roel Tov aidva Hyav mopeverOar Kata Téxvyv, drepia 8 Kara Tynv." 

The Chinese assert that their sage wrote a treatise on the 
experimental study of nature, but that it was lost, and this fact 
they offer as an excuse for the backwardness of their country in 
that department of science. Descartes’ preference for the 
deductive method sprang from his mathematical genius. On 
the part of the Chinese it was due to a desire to follow what 
they considered the order of nature. Both esteemed it most 
rational to do as Stanley did in exploring the Congo—to strike 
the stream at its head and follow’ it down to the sea—rather than 
with Bacon to enter the mouth and creep slowly upward against 
the current. Which is the more daring feat and which the more 
certain method needs not be pointed out. To compare the two 
methods and define the province of each, does not belong to our 
present theme. Suffice it to say that the champions of the one 

* Experiment [or experience, for in Greek as in French the word means both] causes 


the world to go forward in a scientific way; the want of it, in a haphazard manner.— 
Gorgias. 
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not infrequently made use of the other. When the Baconian 
got hold of a great principle, he did not fail to deduce its conse- 
quences; nor, on the other hand, did a Cartesian neglect to 
appeal to experiment. With the former experiment preceded 
discovery; with the latter it was employed to confirm con- 
clusions. 

Practical as the Chinese mind confessedly is, it is not a little 
remarkable that in the study of nature Chinese philosophers have 
never made extensive use of the inductive method. That they 
have not been unacquainted with it is evident from the following 
questions and answers found in the writings of the brothers Cheng: 

“One asked, whether to arrive at a knowledge of nature it is 
necessary to investigate each particular object ; or may not some 
one thing be seized upon from which the knowledge of many 
things may be derived ?” 

“The Master replied: ‘A comprehensive knowledge of nature 
is not so easily acquired. You must examine one thing today, 
and another thing tomorrow, and when you have accumulated a 
store of facts, your knowledge will burst its shell and come forth 
into fuller light, connecting all the particulars by general laws.’’ 

In view of this lucid response of one of their great oracles, 
who can deny that the Chinese had a clear conception of the 
inductive method five hundred years before Bacon? But, as 
Channing says, ‘‘Great men are not so much distinguished by 
difference of ideas, as by different degrees in the impression made 
by the same idea.’’ Contrast with this a dictum of Chang, the 
second of the five: ‘‘To know nature, you must first know heaven. 
If you have pushed your science so far as to know heaven, then 
you are at the source of all things. Knowing their evolution 
you can tell what ought to be, and what ought not to be, without 
waiting for anyone to inform you.” The former statement made 
no impression on the Chinese mind, while the latter is universally 
regarded as its guiding star. How different must have been the 
history of the world had Chinese thinkers, instead of seeking for 
a short cut to universal knowledge, been content to study one 
thing at a time, with a view to “connecting all the particulars by 
general laws.” 
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In accordance with the principle so confidently enunciated, 
Chang and his followers (and his predecessors as well) have 
directed their main attack to the problems of cosmogony, believ- 
ing that they might thereby arrive at the “source of all things.” 
Tomes are filled with conjectures and reasonings which it would 
be unprofitable to follow out in detail. The results, however, 
if I may so call them, which they reached by a sort of happy guess 
work, are not unworthy of notice, forming as they do the philo- 
sophical creed of educated China. 

Stimulated, as I have said, by the speculations of Buddhist 
and Taoist schools, they took care to follow neither; and betray 
the influence of these sectaries chiefly by the pains they are at 
to steer a middle course between the two. To the one school, 
mind is the only entity, and matter a deceptive figment of the 
imagination; to the other, matter is the sole essence, and mind 
one of its products. Each inculcated a species of monism. The 
thinkers of the Sung dynasty, combining these one-sided concep- 
tions, boldly asserted a dualism in nature, and fix on # and chi, 
force and matter, as the seminal principles of the universe.’ 

It is a little startling, is it not, to find them at that early date 
hitting on a generalization which to us appears among the late 
results of modern science? Yet we shall see as we advance that 
this is not the only instance in which their unscientific speculations 
have anticipated the teachings of modern science. 

Both terms in their dual formula require elucidation. Of the 
two principles, one is active, the other passive. I have rendered 
ii by the word “force,” as being active, but it is not mere force. 
The word signifies a principle of order, a law of nature. It is often 
synonymous with Zao, “‘reason,” answering to the Greek Jogos. 
When Chuhi says that “heaven is #,” he evidently means that 
the prime force in the universe is reason,—exactly the position 
maintained by the Taoists, though they use Zao, and not H, to 
express the idea. With both, this reason, if we may so call it, 
is rather a property of mind than mind itself. Each denies its 

?They pfofess to derive their doctrines from the Yiking,the Chinese Genesis— 


and so do the Taoists. It is surprising with what skill each school succeeds in reading 
its tenets into that ancient text, parts of which are referred to B. C. 2800! 
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personality, not perceiving that a property implies a substance, 
and that in this case the substance must be mind. 

Chi, the second term of the formula, being passive, is matter 
In popular use, however, it is limited to matter in a gaseous form 
and in these philosophical speculations it means primordial matter 
Hear what they say of it: 

In atreatise called Chengmeng, ‘right discipline for youth,’ 
Chang, with a thoroughness characteristic of the Chinese, begins 
with the origin of the universe. ‘‘The immensity of space, though 
called the great void,” he says, “is not void. It is filled with a 
subtile substance. In fact, there is no such thing as a vacuum.’ 
Now what is this omnipresent ‘‘subtile substance”? If we com- 
pare the descriptions of it given by these writers, we cannot resist 
the conclusion that it is ether; not the ether of the Greeks, the 
burning air, the empyrean, but the all-pervading ether of our 
modern science. It is the stuff out of which matter was produced 
This is now a familiar idea, not of science, but of scientific specula- 
tion. It is set forth with special fullness in a work on the unseen 
universe, by those eminent professors, P. G. Tate and Balfour 
Stewart, along with the correlative doctrine of the reversion of 
matter to its primitive state. 

Our Chinese philosophers taught the same thing centuries 
ago. What says the author of Right Discipline? His words are: 
“Within the immensity of space matter is alternately concen- 
trated and dissipated, much as ice is congealed or dissolved in 
water.”” Not merely do they antedate these English writers in 
making it the source of matter, they seem to have hit on the 
dynamical theory of the molecule, and particularly on vortex 
motion, as the process of transformation. Cheo,a contemporary 
of Chang,is known as the author of a diagram of cosmogony. 
He begins with a ring or circle of uniform whiteness, representing 
the primitive uniform ether. Then follows a circle partly dark, 
which shows the original substance differentiated into two forms, 
or rather forces, called Yin and Yang. Speaking of this diagram, 
“It shows,” says Chu., the great expositor of the Chinese canon- 
ical books, “ how the primitive void is transformed into matter.” 
The two forces, mo lai mo chii, grind back and forth in opposite 
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directions, and the detritus resulting from their friction is what 
we call matter.” 

Perhaps the most striking point in this Chinese cosmogony is 
the account it gives of the creation of light. TZatki tung rh sheng 
yang, ‘‘ The primal essence moved, and light was born.” That the 
mode of motion was vibratory they also conjectured, but I do not 
assert that they ever carried their researches so far as to measure 
the length of a luminous wave, a performance which may now be 
witnessed any day in our physical laboratories. The occidental 
theory of the ether and its functions is confirmed by a magnificent 
array of scientific facts ; the oriental theory, standing apart from 
experimental science, never emerged from the state of speculation ; 
a speculation wonderfully acute and sublime, in which the scientific 
imagination shows itself to the best advantage, divining as if by 
instinct great truths which require for their confirmation the slower 
processes of patient investigation. Nor must we forget that in 
the West this theory existed in the state of a discarded speculation 
for at least two centuries before it received the seal of science. 

The first European to get a glimpse of the circumambient 
ocean was René Descartes. His mistake in referring the motions 
of the planets to whirlpools of ether brought discredit on his 
whole system, notwithstanding the fact that he also held that 
minute vortices were necessary to explain the constitution of 
matter. But what a glorious resurrection awaited it! In the 
last year of the last century, touched literally by a sunbeam, it 
woke from its long slumber. Young found it necessary to the 
hypothesis of undulations, to which he was led by the interfer- 
ence of rays, and Fresnel resorted to it to explain the phenomena 
of polarization. If this revival enhances the respect with which 
we regard the “father of modern philosophy,” should it not also 
reflect a little luster on those early thinkers of the far East who 
made the Cartesian ether the basis of their cosmogony ? 

Two or three doctrines that have played a great part in the 
intellectual movements of our age remain to be noticed as hav- 
ing been long ago propounded by the speculative philosophers 
of China. That they should have some conception of an evo- 
lutionary process in nature is not to be wondered at. What but 
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a most thoroughgoing doctrine of evolution is to be expected 
from men who begin with the evolution of matter? The orig- 
inal unity of matter, suggested by modern researches in molec- 
ular physics, we may remark, was assumed in all of their 
cosmological speculations. What the eminent physicist, J. W. 
Draper, says of the alchemists of Europe is true ina still higher 
degree of those of China who led the way, both in speculation 
and investigation. ‘They were the first to seize the grand idea 
of evolution in its widest extent as a progress from the imperfect 
to the more perfect in lifeless as well as living nature, in an 
increasing progression in which all things take part toward a 
higher and nobler state.”” This view is prominent in the writings 
of many of the philosophers of ancient China. 

Here is a statement from the works of one of the Cheng 
brothers, which shows that they came very near to the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy. He says: ‘Body in motion is 
force. Its contact with another is followed by a reaction or 
effect. This effect in turn acts as a force producing another 
effect, and so on without end.” ‘Here,’ he adds, “is a vast 
subject for the student of philosophy.” The Chinese “students 
of philosophy” have not troubled themselves to verify this, any 
more than other shrewd guesses of their predecessors. The 
remark, however, which Chu. makes on this passage shows a 
comprehensive grasp of the idea. ‘Heaven and earth,” he 
says, “‘with all they contain, are nothing but transformations of 
one primitive force.” 

In conclusion, the cosmogony of our Chinese philosophers 
is by no means so atheistic as it might appear. True, Chuhi, the 
authorized expounder of their system, says: ‘‘We must beware 
of thinking that there is a man up in the sky who controls the 
motion of the universe.’”’ But he does not deny that there is a 
power at work whose nature is inscrutable. Says Chang, the 
most daring of the five: ‘“‘ The great void is filled with a pure or 
perfect fluid. Since it is perfectly fluid, it offers no obstruction 
to movement” (7. ¢., it neither impedes motion nor is its proper 
motion impeded). ‘There being no obstruction [2. ¢., nothing 
to bring about a change of state], a divine force converts the pure 
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into the gross.” To explain the creation of matter, he invokes, 
though reluctantly, the intervention of a divine power. Is it not 
what Horace calls Nodus tali vindice dignus? 

That our Chinese thinkers meant God in a proper sense, I 
will not affirm, but they considerately leave room for him. Have 
we not seen that one of the dual principles postulated by them 
is invested with some of the “attributes of mind’? They 
dogmatize about self-acting laws, but there is reason to expect 
that another generation will come to understand that law implies 
mind, and will proclaim with Emerson that “conscious law is 
king of kings.” To them our western school of agnosticism is, 
as yet, unknown. In that line, too, they are in advance of us by 
several centuries. But heir agnosticism is of a milder type than 
ours. It is not aggressive, neither is it so bigoted as not to be 
open to conviction. It is, moreover, as the occidental is not, 
profoundly reverential. For this habit of mind it is indebted to 
Confucius, who, to wean his people from debasing forms of 
idolatry, employed for the Supreme Being the vague term 
Heaven, and discouraged them from prying into those tran- 
scendental mysteries hidden by the veil of blue. He believed, 
however, in a moral government, and so do all of his followers 
to this day. He ascribed to the object of his reverence more 
of personality than they are willing to admit. ‘The superior 
man,” he said, ‘‘fears three things, and the first is Heaven.” 
“With what words does Heaven speak to us?” he asks again. 
“The seasons run their rounds, and animal and vegetable life 
displays itself ina hundred forms. These are the language of 
Heaven.”’ Heapproaches far nearer to the Christian idea of God 
than the negations of Buddha, or the metamorphoses of Taoism ; 
and there is reason to hope that his disciples will come back to the 
mental attitude of their great master, which has been somewhat 
obscured by later speculations. To bring them back, and to carry 
them beyond it, they require, above all things, a truer logic and 
a juster psychology than they have ever possessed. 

Happy will it be for China when those who control the 
opinions of the people learn in that vague Power of which they 
stand in awe to recognize the Pater Mundi. 
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By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, 
Oxford. 

TueE edition of Butler which Mr. Gladstone and the Claren- 
don Press has published suggests many interesting reflections. 
It is pleasant to see the University of Oxford doing honor by 
this book to two of its most illustrious sons, one the most emi- 
nent thinker it produced in the eighteenth century, the other 
the most eminent statesman it has formed in the nineteenth. 
It is no less interesting to see the enthusiasm of one distin- 
guished Oxonian for another, who had done so much for the 
formation of his mind and the vindication of his faith. Still 
more interesting it is to think of a statesman in his retirement 
concerning himself with a book of this kind and quality. Mr. 
Gladstone, indeed, has never been a mere politician, but has ever 
remained a scholar and thinker, never so absorbed in the poli- 
tics which were mere questions of the hour as to forget those 
ideas which are the permanent problems of thought and the 
true roots of character. In this he has been in some respects 
far from singular among English statesmen. It is not skill in 
the expediencies of the moment, but the possession of a lofty 
idealism, that distinguishes the statesman from the man of 
affairs. There is no principle which English history more illus- 
trates than this, that problems, even in passing politics, are best 
understood when looked at in the light of large ideas and high 
aims. If we are unable to name Bacon a statesman, yet we can- 
not forget that he is the most eminent English philosopher of 
his day,—to say, as some have said, of all time, is to speak 
foolishly. Clarendon, once chancellor of the kingdom, has 
given us a history that will live as long as the English tongue. 
Bolingbroke, a narrow and reactionary Tory in an age of 

t The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Edited by the RIGHT 


Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Two vols. At the Clarendon Press. 1896. 
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revolution, was yet a master of literary style, although only a 
shallow deist in thought, and no very profound thinker in polit- 
ical philosophy ; but Burke, a political philosopher if ever there 
was one, must not be forgotten; while nearer our own day stand 
statesmen who were scholars, and minded the affairs of the state 
all the better that they did not neglect their own studies. We 
remember that one English prime minister of Queen Victoria 
translated Homer ; another, the “little great man” who “knew 
that he was right,””— Earl Russell,— was almost as active in litera- 
ture as in politics; a third, Lord Beaconsfield, was the author of 
some of the cleverest, most brilliant, audacious, and malicious 
novels of the time. The present leader of the House of Com- 
mons has distinguished himself as a writer on the philosophic 
questions that underlie all belief; and Mr. Gladstone, throughout 
his long career, has maintained this noble characteristic of the 
higher English statesmen. In his early years he was absorbed 
in those fundamental questions which touched the relations of 
church and state, and he dealt with them according to primary 
principles; not as mere matters of statecraft or occasional 
policy, but according to the idea and function of the church on 
the one hand, and those of the state on the other. In his maturer 
manhood classical studies absorbed him, and we had those 
delightful excursions into the world of Homer and the Homeric 
poems which were all the more instructive that they were in 
character so entirely distinct from the performances of the mere 
scholar. If he had not what the youngest scholar thought the 
only, because the newest, scientific method of inquiry into the 
date, the composition, the authorship, and the mythology of the 
Homeric poems, he yet showed an unrivaled mastery of the 
text and a familiarity with the world it described and illustrated 
which was all his own. And now in his later days he returns 
—though one may say from a maturer and higher point of view 
—to his earlier interests. It is less the political form and idea 
of religion, and more the metaphysical and ethical contents— 
2. e., truth of it—that here interest him. There is a certain fit- 
ness in the man who began his life as an apologist for a given 
theory of the church in the state, ending his life as the editor of 
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the greatest of all the apologies of the Christian religion ever 
written in the English tongue. 

The works of Butler fall, of course, into two classes,—the 
apologetic and the expository, or the Analogy and the Sermons. 
The popular judgment has dealt very differently with these from 
what their respective merits deserved. The Analogy has the 
much greater occasional, the Sermons the much more permanent, 
significance. In the Analogy he appears as the apologist, in the 
Sermons he appears as the ethical philosopher. The antecedents 
of the Analogy are English ; the antecedents of the Sermons are 
classical and specifically Stoic. In the Analogy Butler writes as 
the thinker who has assimilated his own age, who assumes the 
beliefs as to religion it accepted as axiomatic; and on this basis 
he erects a criticism of those opinions he considered false and a 
justification of those he considered true. In the Sermons he 
handles the great ethical problems of human nature and human 
life, the principles contained in nature and enforced by it, the 
instincts and the impulses that regulated conduct and determined 
choice. In the Analogy he speaks like the student of current 
literature, who has before him the intellectual illusions, agree- 
ments, differences, and disputations, of his own society. In the 
Sermons he speaks like one who is before all and above all the 
preacher of duty ; but his ideal of duty may be described as 
Stoicism baptized into Christ. As an ethical thinker there is 
only one man in his century with whom he can be compared— 
Kant. And the comparison need not at all be to his disadvan- 
tage. Butler is as characteristically English as Kant is German. 
Their problems are, in a sense, the same; but the Englishman 
has not the elaborate and highly technical terminology of the 
German; and the German has not the intensely and directly 
practical speech and purpose of the Englishman. There is noth- 
ing, indeed, in Butler that corresponds to the schematism and 
systematization of the Critiques, whether of the Pure or the Prac- 
tical Reason. If there had been, many of the questions Kant 
discussed would have been either superseded or differently 
stated and developed. But just as little is there anything in the 
German to correspond to that vindication of religion which is 
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better given in the Sermons than in the Analogy by the dispas- 
sionate statements and cogent enforcement of its cardinal ethical 
principles and duties. To Kant, indeed, religion was only a 
form of ethical philosophy —the apprehension of our duty as a 
divine command; but to Butler ethics are of the very essence of 
religion, and never fully realized without it or apart from it. 
The ethical system of Butler in its relation to religion seems to 
me, therefore, of a higher and more permanent significance than 
that of Kant ; and we are exceedingly pleased to find that this 
edition does him the justice of sending out the Analogy and the 
Sermons together, edited and annotated with equal care. The 
Analogy, because of its apologetical and polemical force, has 
overshadowed the Sermons; but the Sermons have the excel- 
lence of being, both as regards form and matter, more perma- 
nently valid and valuable. 

The difference of source, or, as it were, of historical ante- 
cedents, may explain a difference in principle between the Anal- 
ogy and the Sermons, which I have stated elsewhere, but which 
Mr. Gladstone criticises as incorrect. The doctrine of probabil- 
ity, which lies at the basis of the Analogy, has seemed to me 
inconsistent with the doctrine of authority, which is the very 
essence of Butler’s theory of conscience. And there is more 
than an intellectual inconsistency between these two parts ; 
there is what we may call a genealogical difference, with all the 
distinctions two quite separate genealogies always imply. The 
metaphysical or psychological basis of the doctrine of proba- 
bility is the philosophy of Locke. The philosophical basis of 
the theory of conscience is the Stoical doctrine of human nature. 
Locke’s psychology explains what may be termed Butler’s 
agnosticism, his great sense of human ignorance, of the incom- 
petence of human faculty, the need of being guided by those 
probabilities which Locke had so carefully discussed and so 
truly deduced from his own principles and assumptions. But 
the authority of conscience expresses the Stoical belief in nature, 
the nature that is in man which man is bound to realize, which 
holds within it the law according to which he ought to live, that 
law which is, in a sense, the highest man is and the highest he 
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can reach. These two positions seem to me not only histor- 
ically, but metaphysically different; and their conflict had a 
marked influence both on Butler’s life and the life of a man who 
owed even more to him than Mr. Gladstone,—the late Cardinal 
Newman. Butler, and we say it with all deference and respect, 
never felt quite so sure of his beliefs as he wished to be, and we 
may describe the logical tendency that governed his life as a 
movement progressively towards outward authority in religion, 
t. ¢., in search of supports other and stronger than mere proba- 
bility. This was the secret of those accusations as to “squinting 
at Rome” which shadowed the later days of his life; they meant 
that, just like Newman afterwards, he was feeling for something 
kindlier and surer than probability supplied. 

We are thus very doubtful, indeed, if the Analogy, which was 
so cogent to others, was ever entirely conclusive to Butler him- 
self; but we think that his moral doctrine had a force and a finality 
which his Analogy was entirely without. We have spoken as to 
the difference in the historical antecedents of the Analogy and 
theSermons. This leads us to say that as the antecedents of the 
Analogy were so thoroughly English, it can be read with thor- 
ough intelligence only by a man who knows the literature of the 
time. Butler read much, but he did not read many books, and he 
was signally sparing in his references to those he had read, but 
was thoroughly steeped in the thought of his time. To the man, 
therefore, who knows its literature his pages are alive with allu- 
sions. But it is more contemporary literature and thought that 
occupy him than what may be termed the classical works of the 
philosophers of history Just as Locke took his notion as to what 
was meant by “innate ideas” from Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
rather than Descartes, so Butler had more in view the crowd of 
almost nameless writers of his own day than the great masters in 
philosophy. But these writers he had studied thoroughly. 
There is hardly a suggestion of a constructive kind to be found 
either in the deistic or the apologetic literature of his own, or of 
the immediately preceding, period that is not taken up by him 
and worked into hisscheme. But while it is this that makes, as 
it were, the warp and the woof of its thought, the weaving of the 
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two into the web of argument and illustration is due to his own 
strong personality. It is this that makes a book of historical 
notes to Butler at once so difficult and so necessary. He appro- 
priates phrases, almost sentences, without acknowledging his 
authority or giving any clue to whence they were derived. His 
contemporaries knew his sources and did not need references, 
but we walk rather in darkness when the references are withheld. 
It is full of interest to see how he takes Matthew Tindal’s 
Revealed Religion as a republication of Natural Religion, and turns 
his argument right round about, accepting his theory of distinc- 
tion and relation in order to the vindication rather than the 
supersession of revealed by natural religion. It is also inter- 
esting to see how he takes John Foster—the Foster of Pope’s 
couplet : 
“Let honest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well” — 

as to the difficulty of reconciling the universal destiny of the 
Christian religion with its local and particular diffusion, and 
incorporates it with his own complex and finely articulated struc- 
ture. We are not inclined to lay so much stress on his obliga- 
tions to Berkeley, for he did not—as Berkeley did—deal with 
his problem as metaphysical, but as ethical. Ina word, Berkeley’s 
problem was as to the source and process of knowledge; but 
Butler’s problem had more relation to conduct as affected by 
faith. He found religion in man, but he also found that to its 
development and completion religion from above man was neces- 
sary. And though the analogy rested on the great conception 
as to the correspondence between the two worlds,—the trans- 
cendental and the empirical,— he rather assumed the correspond- 
ence than attempted any discussion as to how they were related 
in the process and laws of knowledge. But only by the history 
of the thought he inherited and used can either method or argu- 
ment be properly appreciated. 

We may describe the argument of the Analogy as occa- 
sional, and with the argument the method was inextricably bound 
up. Analogy is possible only provided there are two things 
which can be as exactly compared as could be his natural and 
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revealed religion. He did not invent the idea of either. He 
hardly needed to define the terms or to describe their respective 
meanings. He could assume them because they were the famil- 
iar commonplaces of the controversy in which he intervened. 
“Natural religion” had nothing of nature in it, and very little of 
religion. The phrase sprang out of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’s attempt to discover what ideas were common to all reli- 
gions, in order that a common substratum might be discovered 
and regarded as the very essence of all. This notion came to be 
formulated into a sort of philosophical doctrine, which might be 
termed the system of abstract beliefs proper to human nature, 
or the religious ideas native to man. It had on one side of it 
the value of the older theory of innate ideas, or the later intui- 
tive principles of philosophy, 7. ¢., it intended to build on the 
catholic and necessary beliefs of mind; but it had also, on the 
other side of it, a more historical idea,—that of the primordial 
worship or faith which had belonged to primitive or aboriginal 
man. Now, both these meanings mix in Butler. He uses the 
phrase now in the one sense and now in the other; and the usage 
is not always consistent. If Mr. Gladstone had entered into the 
history of the idea and the phrase, he would have done something 
to make Butler more intelligible. Taken in its philosophical sense, 
the truth of natural religion was necessary to revealed ; taken in its 
historical sense the corruption and the insufficiency of natural reli- 
gion constituted the need for revealed. In the literature before 
Butler both these arguments have their place. Samuel Clarke in 
his correspondence with Leibnitz said: ‘‘ As Christianity presup- 
poses the truth of natural religion, whatever tends to discredit the 
latter must have a proportional effect in weakening the authority 
of the former.”’ According to this, the supernatural had its basis 
in the natural; and the truth of the natural had to be maintained 
in order to the truth of the supernatural. 

Here we have the intellectual basis for the “analogy.” The 
two systems are so far parallel that each can be invalidated or 
vindicated through the other. But now between Clarke and 
Butler an important incident had occurred. Matthew Tindal had 
published his Christianity as Old as Creation, and had developed 
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the parallel to such an identity as made revealed religion a super- 
fluous addition to natural. And so he argued that where the 
one went beyond the other, it was to be doubted or disbelieved. 
Now, over against Tindal and men of his kind the “analogy” 
was the most invincible of all argumenta ad homines. It showed 
that the so-called system of nature had as many and as grave 
defects as the so-called system of revelation. And Butler pro- 
ceeded so to weld the two together as to make the two systems 
into one system, which was more credible as a whole than either 
constituent was credible apart. 

I have spoken of the argument of the Analogy as occasional ; 
it is this because the assumptions on which it proceeds and which 
give to it all its validity were strictly relevant to its own time and 
are not at all considered or accepted in ours. For one thing it is 
addressed to deists, and the deist is no more. The men who 
admit the idea of God do not now stand where the deists stood ; 
they go further, they admit more—thanks in great part to the 
Analogy —or they deny more—thanks in great part tothe Anal- 
ogy again. Nor is the idea of natural religion today what it was 
then; it has ceased to be a philosophical system which could 
stand over against another and more elaborate system called 
revealed religion; it has become our notion of what primitive 
or savage people believe; it is a system which has ceased to be 
our own; it is the customs, the rites, and the institutions of 
those in an earlier stage of civilization. Between natural 
religion, as now conceived, and revealed, no argument from 
analogy would have any cogency, for the system is no longer 
accepted by the men the apologist addressed and assumed by him 
as an admitted basis of argument. And revealed religion has 
also undergone its change; it is no longer conceived as the very 
rounded and finished sort of thing that Butler imagined. His 
interpretation of certain of its doctrines are not ours, his reading 
of its history is not exactly the reading of scholars of today ; 
and so with the basis gone from under it and all the rational rela- 
tions between the two things changed, the argument has lost its 
cogency and speaks rather to those who have an academic pur- 
pose in view or to those whose interests are mainly historical. 
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This does not involve any censure upon the argument as used 
by Butler and addressed to his own day; it simply states a fact 
in present experience. The thought that needs to be satisfied 
now is at once more radical in philosophy and more critical in 
history. The agnostic or the physicist has replaced the deist. 
To men who do not know that God is, an argument that assumes 
his being speaks in vain. The men who think of religion as 
natural today do not conceive it as a system of duties, as a 
belief in a future state, or as a method of retribution and 
reward, but simply as so many phenomena in the life of peoples, 
to be studied by the archzologist or the historian. 

The new analogy must be broader than the old, be as just to 
knowledge and speculation at the end of the nineteenth century as 
Butler’s was to knowledge and speculation at the beginning of the 
eighteenth. The lesson hé has to teach is that we be as honest 
as he was. His personal example is one of the great things he 
has bequeathed to us in his book. Mr. Gladstone well says, the 
method of the Analogy is of greater value than its argument; 
and we may add that Butler’s attitude of mind, alike to method 
and argument, is of greater value than either. The signal 
veracity of the man as a thinker and a writer is above praise. 
‘There are many men,” he says, ‘who havea strong curiosity 
to know what is said, who have no curiosity to know what is 
true.” He himself was a conspicuous example of a man who 
had the utmost curiosity to know what was said in order that he 
might discover and determine how far it was true. This isa 
very rare quality in an apologist, but it is characteristic of Butler, 
the moralist; and out of it all his best qualities as thinker and 
teacher come. 

The influence of Butler on later thought is not quite so easy 
a question as it is sometimes assumed to be. He indeed marked 
the end of one great period of the deistic controversy. Its first 
half was largely concerned with the idea of natural religion. In 
Toland, Collins, and Tindal the discussion had relation to this 
natural religion as adequate to all the needs of men, and to the 
contradictions involved in the notion of revealed. Butler, in 
summing up the argument in his judicial and conclusive fashion, 
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brought the case to an issue and anend. From this time for- 
ward the controversy became, far more than it had previously 
been, a question as to the evidences of the Christian religion. 
These were of several kinds. They concerned the veracity, the 
authenticity, and therefore the credibility of the New Testament 
writings. In this field the greatest and most memorable work 
was achieved by Nathaniel Lardner; Jeremiah Jones, with his 
History of the Canon, moves in the same region; Paley’s Hore 
Pauline is the familiar and popular exponent of the same line. 
Miracles also played a great part. Their sufficiency was proved ; 
their credibility and reality, their evidential value to the man 
on the street, if not in the study, discussed. David Hume 
may have had much to do with one special form that the dis- 
cussion of miracles assumed. But it was older than he; it was 
in the air and continued down almost to our own day. Then 
there was the evidence of twelve honest men beginning with 
Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses and running on to its cul- 
mination in Paley. These are interesting as indicating the 
change which may be said to date from Butler, though, of 
course, Sherlock’s book was earlier than the Analogy. 

We feel, therefore, that Butler’s influence in the eighteenth 
century may, so far as religious or even literary, be easily exag- 
gerated. To take Mr. Gladstone’s instance, it is certain that 
there are far deeper and more ineffaceable traces of Coleridge 
in the literature of the nineteenth century than of Butler in 
that of the eighteenth. And such traces as we find are more of 
the moralist than of the apologist. One of the curious things 
pointed out by Thomas Reid and Dugald Stewart is that ‘‘ But- 
ler made a deeper and more lasting impression in Scotland than 
in any other part of the island.” This is evident, not only from 
the correspondence with Lord Kames, but also from the anxiety 
of Hume to submit his 7veatise of Human Nature to Butler and 
to win his approval for his Essays; and from what Dugald Stew- 
art has well indicated,—that the fundamental idea of Adam 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Settlements was suggested by Butler. 
Stewart also happily shows how frequently a single sentence of 
Butler shatters a whole ethical system. Thus Hobbes’ account of 
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pity as “the .magination or fiction of future calamity to ourselves 
proceeding from the sense of another man’s calamity” is proved 
futile by Butler’s remark: “If it were just, it would follow that 
the most fearful temper would be the most compassionate.” 
As Reid and Smith and Stewart had used Butler, so also, as 
Mr. Gladstone recognizes, did Chalmers, whose Bridgewater 
Treatise and Natural Theology and Prelections on the Analogy were 
but modifications of Butler’s fundamental position. But it is 
remarkable that in all these cases it is the ethical doctrine in 
the Sermons and in the Analogy, more than the purely intellectual 
or philosophical principles of the latter, that are potent and 
influential. 

So here again we reach the conclusion that the positive and 
ethical doctrine of Butler has a permanency which has been 
denied to an apologetic which was so largely agnostic. 

The relation of Butler to contemporary and subsequent 
thought suggests a very interesting question as to the various 
conditions that make for cogency, whether in apologetics or in 
criticism. The defense of the Christian, or indeed of any, 
religion is not merely a work of literature; it is a much larger 
and more serious thing. The course of the deist controversy 
in England forms a remarkable contrast to the history of the 
parallel movement in France. The two were indeed closely 
related; the English was, in a sense, the source of the French 
deism. The bosom at which both were suckled was the philoso- 
phy of Locke, but of the children the English was the elder and 
formative, the French was the younger and more imitative, yet 
incalculably the more potent. Voltaire did not deduce his deism 
directly from Locke, he learned it from disciples less reverent 
and more audacious than the master. Nothing so astonished 
him during his English residence as the freedom with which 
religion was treated. He found just as Butler did that unbelief 
was fashionable; ‘Christianity was not so much as a subject of 
inquiry ;” it had been “at length discovered to be fictitious.” So 
Mr. Toland had proved that “Christianity was not mysterious.” 
“The Sect of Free Thinkers” was the church of the wits, the syn- 
agogue of the socially select. Anthony Collins discoursed of 
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their wisdom, and it needed the audacity of a Bentley to sat- 
irize their freedom as “thinking and judging as you find,” 
“which every inhabitant of bedlam practices every day, as 
much as any of our illustrious sect.’”” To him, indeed, their 
wise men were “idiot evangelists;” but to Voltaire they repre- 
sented letters, culture, the men of sense. Bolingbroke, Pope’s 
“guide, philosopher, and friend,” became Voltaire’s master in 
deism; and he went home to France to preach what he had 
learned in England. But the course of the controversy was as 
different as possible in the two countries. In England the vic- 
tory was with the apologists; in France with the assailants of 
faith. It was not that in the one case deism was intellectually 
outmatched, while in the other case it had all the superiority of 
mind. The English deist was in the matter of intellect quite 
the equal of the English apologist. Hume was more subtle 
than Butler. Gibbon was more learned and ponderous than 
Lardner or Paley. Tom Paine was a greater master of English 
and of argument than Beattie. Yet, in spite of the number and 
quality of their opponents, the apologists triumphed; when the 
century ended the Christian religion was far more strongly 
entrenched in the reason and heart of the English people than 
it had been when the century began. But in France there was 
another story. When the century opened it was still the great 
age of Louis XIV, where the church was as illustrious in intel- 
lect, in learning, and in eloquence as the state was in regal dig- 
nity, in military prowess, and in skillful statesmanship. When 
the century closed the Revolution had come, the terror had fol- 
lowed, kingdom and church had together perished. And to this 
catastrophe no cause had contributed more potently than the 
French movement which corresponded to the English deism. 
Now why this remarkable difference? To examine all its 
roots and reasons would carry us much too far. But the main 
reason is one which is not without its moral for our own day. 
In England the political and social conditions were such that 
the religious was not a civil question, but rather one intellectual 
and ethical. The state had ceased to expect uniformity of 
worship and belief, and to enforce it by civil disabilities and 
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pains. The first step towards toleration had been taken, and 
parliament had practically recognized that the civil and the 
ecclesiastical society, the state and the church, were not identi- 
cal and coextensive. And it so happened that the political situ- 
ation, especially as concerned the kingship, was such as to 
reduce to silence the only party in the state who could have 
resisted the principle of liberty. The old high churchman who 
believed in the divine right of the king, and the duty of passive 
obedience, could not preach his doctrine in the face of the Hano- 
verian succession, or apply it to a sovereign who reigned by the 
will of the people and not of right divine. And so for the first 
time in English history since ‘the spacious days of great Eliza- 
beth” religion had ceased to be a civil concern, and become the 
concern of the religious, a matter for the reason and the con- 
science, for the mind and the heart. And thus it was freely dis- 
cussed, treated on its own merits, argued for, argued against, 
tried by logic, tested by evidence, dealt with as if it were of all 
subjects the one most germane to the intellect, the one thing 
absolutely common and accessible to all men. And the result 
stands written broad upon the face of the century: in a fair 
argument and on a free field religion easily and completely won. 

But the situation in France was exactly the converse. In 
1688 toleration began its reign with Dutch William in England ; 
in 1685 Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes, and began the 
reign of intolerance. Church and state were henceforth so bound 
together as to be in a sense one body breathing fateful breath. 
There was no greater enemy of civil freedom than the church ; 
no more vigilant foe of religious liberty than the state. Each 
confirmed the other in the policy that was most disastrous to its 
good. And so it happened that the free-thinking spirit which 
had returned from. England incarnated in Voltaire saw that it 
could not teach religion without offending the state; and so it 
had to strike at the state in order to get at the religion which 
had become the very soul of the tyrannical sway. And there was 
no lack of provocation to assault. In popular feeling, dislike of 
Voltaire, the mocker, has hidden from us how much there was to 
justify his mockery, and the really great ends it was often used 
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to serve. We forget that he was no mere spirit who denied, 
but one who strongly affirmed where affirmation was at once 
most necessary and most dangerous. He who loves freedom 
ought never to forget the services Voltaire rendered to the cause 
he loves. On behalf of Jean Calas, and in the name of justice 
and truth, he fought the whole collective bigotry of France, and 
prevailed. He confronted a church that in the age of Louis the 
Well-Beloved dared to persecute, even though so many of her 
priests and princes had ceased to believe; and by his arguments, 
his scorn, his bold mockery, he gained, almost single-handed, his 
splendid victory. And here was the real reason why in France 
religious apologetics never hada chance. The tongue of the 
church was tied, she had to defend the indefensible, and so was 
silent; while the assault was delivered against the whole broad 
face of two flagrant offenders whose alliance made them appear 
as one: a state that in its anxiety to repress a liberty which the 
church feared, forgot its own people; and a church that, in its 
desire to sanction and support a state which tried so hard to 
serve it, neglected its own duties and was faithless to the very 
end of its being. It was the civil independence of the question 
they discussed that made English apologetics so completely vic- 
torious; it was the league of church and state in France, so mis- 
chievous to the good of both, so provocative in both of evil, that 
contributed to their common and disastrous overthrow. 


The moral is obvious. The successful apologetic of an age is 
to be found in its collective religion. The church which for- 
sakes its high vocation as the prophet of God for the most splen- 
did and profitable alliance obtains ascendency in one generation 
only to lose in the next all she has schemed to gain, in the 
revolution which is sure to come as the Nemesis of forgotten 
responsibilities. The church lives for the truth, and to be its 
persevering spokesman she needs to be free. 





STYLE AS AN ELEMENT IN DETERMINING 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF OLD TES- 
TAMENT DOCUMENTS. 

By SAMUEL IvEs CuRTIss, 

Chicago. 

Mucu of the popular misconception regarding the author- 
ship of Old Testament documents arises from judging them 
according to modern and occidental standards. A little reflec- 
tion must convince every student of the Old Testament that this 
method is radically wrong, that the literary standards of the 
Occident must be misleading when we are called upon to judge 
the writings of the Orient. 

Not only so, but we must remember that antique conceptions 
and modes of representation are very different from our own. 

There are two principles which are observed by occidental 
and modern writers; one is a studied effort at variety of expres- 
sion in describing similar things, a careful avoidance of a 
repetition of terms; the other is the recasting of the materials, 
in historical, poetical, or other composition, so that the product 
is the mental possession of the writer. 

These well-known principles of modern authorship are often 
applied in such a way as to discredit the results of criticism as 
to the authorship and composition of certain documents in the 
Old Testament. 

It is clear, however, that if we wish to ascertain the truth as 
to the antique documents found in the Old Testament, we must 
discover how ancient Semitic writers were wont to express their 
thoughts. Did they aim at variety of expression in treating of 
the same thing, or did they use the same terms whenever 
they had occasion to speak of the same subject? Did they 
digest their sources in writing history or poetry, like modern 
writers, thus presenting an entirely new product in their own 


language, or did they aim, with rare fidelity, to preserve the 
312 
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language of their documents? It is certain that both modes of 
composition are found. The prophets generally reproduced 
their favorite authors in their own language, though their style 
is strongly colored by them." But it is just as certain, so far as 
we can judge, that other writers reproduce their authorities 
word for word. Indeed we have every reason for believing that, 
when a writer had two or three parallel accounts before him, he 
combined them as the harmonist combines the gospel narratives. 
The Diatessaron of Tatian* furnishes a good example of this 
method. 

These two principles of composition, if established, are of 
the utmost importance in the criticism of the Old Testament; 
for if an author, or school of authors, uses the same language in 
describing the same things, then different codes regarding the 
same things, with a different terminology, are irrefutable 
witnesses to a diversity of authorship. Furthermore, duplicate 
or triplicate accounts of the same event not only indicate 
different sources, but furnish infallible proof that the author 
was really an editor who combined different narratives. This 
mode of composition is not to be summarily dismissed by 
making sport of it. Granted that it may seem a childish way 
of writing history, it really indicates great reverence and 
conscientiousness on the part of a writer in the use of his 
sources. If, for example, the Hebrew text of historical narra- 
tives in Chronicles can be separated by means of the scissors 
and joined together in a scrapbook so as to parallel certain 
similar narratives in Kings almost word for word, even to the 
dismemberment of verses, seemingly in a most arbitrary way, 
who shall complain? 

However, it is not my purpose to prejudge the case. The 

* Bishop Colenso maintained, from a comparison of parallel passages in Deuter- 
onomy and Jeremiah, that Jeremiah was the author of Deuteronomy ; Graf and Kayser, 
that Ezekiel was the author of the Law of Holiness (Lev. 18-26). It is needless to 
say that these views of the authorship of Jeremiah and Ezekiel are no longer held by 
critics. Cf Ezekiel’s use of the older prophets, particularly Jeremiah.—SMEND, Der 
Prophet Ezechiel, Leipzig, 1880, pp. xxiv, xxv. 

2 Cf. my article on “Wellhausen’s Theory of the Pentateuch,” in the Exfosttor, 


London, 1886, pp. 85 ff., and especially Geo. F. Moore in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1890, Part II, on “ Tatian’s Diatessaron and the Pentateuch.” 
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object of this article is to prove two propositions from an induc- 
tive examination of numerous passages : 

(1) Ancient Hebrew writers do not usually aim at variety in 
describing the same things. 

(2) Ancient Hebrew writers are accustomed to reproduce their 
sources with as little essential change as possible. 

Ilgen calls attention to the truth of the first proposition. 
He says: “Repetitions . . . . characterize the mode of narra- 
tion of the ancient world, and are not merely a peculiarity of 
Genesis, or of other oriental writer$; but also of the most ancient 
Greeks, as the Homeric songs must convince anyone. The 
ambassadors in Homer discharge their commissions with the 
same words with which they are instructed; as one hero arms 
himself, putting on one piece after another, so they all arm 
themselves; as one hero threatens, boasts, and reviles, so almost 
all threaten, boast, and revile; as one dashes down dead, so that 
the earth resounds, so many dash down; as one sacrifice is 
offered, so many sacrifices are offered. This simplicity and 
uniformity is the purest speech of nature which cannot displease 
anyone who makes any pretensions to taste. The old world 
could not persuade itself that a repeated fact and a repeated 
feeling, represented through repeated words, could be repre- 
sented through changed words. They believed that changed 
words must change the representation of the thing which they 
would set forth.” 3 

There are abundant illustrations of my first proposition. 
One which is familiar to every student of the minor prophets is 
found in the introduction to Amos, where we have, with one or 
two exceptions, the stereotyped formula repeated eight times: 
“Thus saith Yahwe, on account of three transgressions of ... . 
and on account of four I will not turn it back, because... . 
therefore I will send fire . . . . and it shall consume the palaces 
of ....”4 This formula is filled in with the names of the 

3ILGEN: Die Urkunden des Jerusalemischen Tempelarchivs, in ihrer Urgestalt. 


Halle, 1798, pp. 365, 366. Cheyne says: “ Ilgen’s book is, in fact, rarer than ASTRUC’S 
Conjectures.” —Founders of Old Testament Criticism, p. 28. 


4 Amos I: I—2:6. 
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people, the nature of their sin, the place where the fire is to be 
kindled, etc. 

So, too, the author of Deuteronomy has left his sign manual 
whenever he speaks of the place where God is to be worshiped. 
The full form is given in Deuteronomy 12:5: ‘But unto the 
place which Yahwe your God shall choose from all your tribes 
to place his name there, to his dwelling ye shall seek and thither 
thou shalt come.” The essential element in the passages where 
Jerusalem is indicated is in the expression, “the place which 
Yahwe [ your God, or thy God | shall choose.”5 To this there 
is often added, ‘to cause his name to dwell there [or to put his 
name there].”® The substance of the phraseology is essentially 


identical? and is remarkably characteristic of the legal portion 
of Deuteronomy.® 

Another example of the same phenomenon is to be found in 
the Book of Kings. We might almost say, in modern phrase, 
that a blank is provided for each Judzan, as well as for each 
Israelitish king, although the editor varies it slightly at times. 
The blank for the Judzan kings is essentially as follows: “In 


the .... year of .... king of Israel reigned .... over 
Judah [.... years old was he when he began to reign]? 
. ... years he reigned in Jerusalem and his mother’s name was 
.... daughter of .... And he did right in the eyes of 
Yahwe [or] and he did evil in the eyes of Yahwe .... And 
the rest of the acts of . . . . , and all that he did, are they not 
written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah? 
So... . slept with his fathers and he was buried with his 
fathers in the city of David; and . . . . his son reigned in his 
stead.’’*° 

The blank for the kings of Israel varies more on account of 

S$ Deut. 12:5, 11, 14,°18, 21, 26; 14:23, 24, 25; 15:20; 16:2, 6,7, 11, 15 
16; 17:8, 10; 18:6; 23:16; 26:2. 

6 Deut. 12:5, 11, 21; 14:23, 24; 16:2,6, 11; 26:2. ® 12-26. 

7 There are thirteen slight variations. 9 Occurs often. 

Cf.1 Kings 15:9-I1, 23, 24; 22:41-51; 2 Kings 8: 25-27; 12:1, 2, 19-21; 
14: I-3, 18, 20; 15: 1-3, 6, 7, 32-34, 36, 38; 16:1, 2, 19,20; 18:1-3; 20:20, 21, 
The formula is slightly varied after the fall of the northern kingdom, ¢. g., 21:1, 2, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 25, 26; 22:1, 2; 23: 28, etc. 
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the changes in the dynasties and the removal from Tirzah as 
capital toSamaria: “Inthe... . yearof.... king of Judah 
‘ . reigned .... son of ... . over Israel in Tirzah 
[Samaria] .... years. And he did evil in the eyes of Yahwe, 
and walked in the way of Jeroboam and in his sin with which he 
caused Israel tosin.... Nowthe rest of the actsof.... 
and what he did . . . . are they not written in the book of the 
Chronicles of the kings of Israel? And... . slept with his 
fathers and was buried in Tirzah [Samaria], and . . . . his son 
reigned in his stead.”** The estimate of the character of the 
Israelitish kings varies somewhat, but the most common descrip- 
tion is that given above. When the terms are not identical, 
they are at least synonymous, so that it is clear that they come 
from the pen of the same writer. 

Wellhausen has called attention to the framework which we 
have in connection with the Book of Judges.% Here the same 
law prevails. While there is not an identical formula in every 
case, the expressions describing the condition of Israel before 
the raising up of the judge and during his administration are,at 
least synonymous, as appears from the following example: 
“And the children of Israel did evil [again] in the eyes of 
Yahwe’3 .. . . andthe anger of Yahwe was hot against Israel,™4 
and he sold them into the hand of*5 . . . . and the children of 
Israel served .... years.%* And the children of Israel cried 
unto Yahwe, and Yahwe raised up a deliverer for the children of 
Israel, and he delivered them’? .... and the land had rest 
ee ee 

The epitaphs of the antediluvians may also be mentioned as 
cast in one mold; when we have read one, we have read all, with 
the exception of names and dates and ages. Remarks have been 


1 Kings 15 : 33, 34; 16:5, 6, 23, 25,27, 28; 2 Kings 13:1, 2, 8-12, etc. 

12 Prolegomena to the History of Israel, Edinburgh, 1885, pp. 228, 229. 

13 This expression occurs seven times, Judges 2:11; 3:7, 12; 4:13; 6:1; 10:6; 
13:1. 

*4 Occurs thrice, Judges 2:14; 3:8; 10:7. %6 Twice, Judges 3 : 8, 14. 

5 Four times, Judges 2:14; 3:8; 4:23 10:7. 17 Twice, Judges 3:9, 15. 

8 Four times, Judges 3: 11, 30; 5:31; 8:28. 
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added for Enoch and Noah, but the scheme in every case is sub- 
stantially the same.”? 

In the directions given for the construction of the tabernacle 
and its furniture, if we place command and execution side by 
side, in Hebrew or English, we shall find the same principle 
illustrated, namely, the use of the same language in describing 
the same things.” 

On examining the laws of sacrifice contained in Leviticus 
we find the writer uses the same phraseology in setting forth 
the same functions, or characteristics, of different kinds of sacri- 
fice. The expressions are so clearly stereotyped that there is 
no mistaking the style to which they belong. 

The priestly portion of the Book of Numbers furnishes many 
illustrations of the same proposition. Indeed, it is largely made 
up of a series of blanks which are filled up as occasion requires. 
First we have the enumeration of the different tribes. The 
blank, with a slight exception for the firstborn, is as follows: 
“Of the sons of ... . their generations according to their 
clans, according to the family of their ancestors, their enumera- 
tion after the number of their names [by their polls],” every 
male from twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go 
forth to war; those that were numbered of them of the tribe of 
.... were....’% This formula is repeated twelve times. 

So we have an almost identical formula for the position of 
the tribes around the tabernacle: ‘On the ... . shall be the 
standard of the camp of . . . . according to their hosts . 
and the captain of the sonsof .... shall be... . thesonof 

. and his host and those that were numbered of them were, 
etc." 

There is also substantially one blank for the families of the 

9Gen. 5: 3-31. 2 Cf. Ex. 25: 10-40 with 37:1-24; 26:1-32 with 36: 8-38, etc. 

* Cf. the laws for burnt offerings in Lev. 1:3-9 with verses 10-13; for peace 
offerings, Lev. 3:1-5, the offering from the herd, with vss. 6-17, the offering from the 
flock (1) vss. 6-11; from sheep, (2) vss. 12-17, from goats; for sin offerings (1) for the 
priest, Lev. 4: 1-12, (2) for the congregation, vss. 13-21, (3) for the prince, vss. 22-26, 
(4) for the individual, vss. 27-35. 

22 This expression is used twice, Num. I: 20, 22. 

23 Num. 1:22-43. 24Num. 2:2-31. 
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Levites: “Of .... was the clan of .... and the clan of 
. . . These are the clans of . . . . Those that were numbered 

of them according to the number of all the males from a month 

oldand upward. Those that were numbered of them were . 

The clans of .. . . shall encamp ... . the tabernacle. And 

the prince of the father’s house of, etc.’’*5 

The most remarkable instance of repetition is in the offer- 
ings of the twelve princes, where with very slight variations the 
same form is used in connection with each prince, the details to 
be filled in being his name, the day on which his offering was 
made, and the tribe to which he belonged. After a slight change 
for the first prince of the twelve,” the following blank occurs eleven 
times: ““Onthe ... . day offered ....sonof... . prince 
of ... . He offered as his offering one silver charger, of which 
the weight was a hundred and thirty shekels, one silver bowl of 
seventy shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, both of them 
full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal offering; one spoon 
of gold of ten shekels, full of incense, one young bullock, one 
ram, one lamb of the first year for a burnt offering, one kid of 
the goats for a sin offering, and for a sacrifice of peace offering, 
two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five lambs of the first year; 
this was the offering of ....sonof... .”% 

The modern critics sometimes adduce this passage as an 
example of the repetitious character of the priestly writings, 
but it should rather be adduced as a conspicuous illustration of 
the proposition stated. Other examples might be taken from 
the Book of Numbers, but these must suffice. 

In all the examples which I have quoted—and many more 
could be adduced —it seems clear that Hebrew writers ordinarily 
use the same expressions when describing the same things. 

I pass now to the other principle which is related to the 
method of authorship indicated. 

(2) Ancient Hebrews reproduce their sources with as little essen- 
tial change as possible. 

There are many illustrations of this principle which will occur 
to any diligent reader of the Old Testament, even in the English 
2s Num. 3:2I-35. 


26 Num. 7:12. 27 Vss. 12-83. 
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version. It is not customary for Old Testament writers to give 
any indication that a passage is borrowed from another author.* 
We see this from the use which Isaiah” and his younger con- 
temporary, Micah, make of the same passage which they have 
doubtless quoted from an older prophet. 

Another instance is in the employment, essentially, of the 
same material by the editor of Isaiah * and of the Book of Kings 
in the story of Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah, and in the 
account of Hezekiah. 

Sometimes they quote extended sections, as in the case just 
cited, without change, except such as has been brought about by 
different recensions of the same text.33 At other times they make 
slight changes. They also produce new compositions by piecing 
together various sources which we are still able to find. They 
conscientiously preserve the text they have before them, even 
when they introduce new matter, so that the first half of a clause 
or even phrase of a verse may appear at the beginning of a long 
insertion and the last half, or remainder, at the end. The Book 
of Chronicles, which is largely based on Samuel and Kings, fur- 
nishes the most instructive illustrations of all these characteristics. 

The account of Saul’s death is essentially the same in Chron- 
icles as in Samuel.35 There are slight textual variations which 
may mostly be explained by their preservation in two different 
accounts. The chronicler’s hand appears, however, in the rea- 
son which he assigns for Saul’s death.* 

In the Psalter we have an interesting illustration of the use 
which editors make of their sources, e.g., in the second book, 
the fourteenth psalm is reproduced as the fifty-third. In the 
first book it is a Yahwe psalm, in the second an Elohim psalm. 
There is also a change in the sixth verse of Ps. 53. The 
Psalter also affords instances of the use of part of a psalm or of 

Examples of acknowledged quotations are: Num. 21:14; Josh. 10:12, 13; 
2 Sam. 1:18; Jer. 26:18, c£ Micah 3:12. 

29Isa. 2: 2-4. 3" Isa. 36—38 : 8, 21, 22, chap. 39. 

3% Micah 4: I-3. # 2 Kings 18:13—20: 12-19. 

33 Such textual changes are familiar to the critical student of the New Testament 


parallel passages in the Old Testament afford an admirable view of the same fact. 
341 Chron. 10: I-12. 35 1 Sam. 31. 36 Vss. 13-14. 
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piecing together different sources, ¢.g., Ps. 70 of the second 
book is simply the reproduction of Ps. 40:14-18 of the first 
book, and Ps. 108 of the fourth book of Ps. 57:8-12 and 
of Ps. 60: 7-14 of the second book. 

Before turning to the chronicler, let us examine the sources 
of the account in 2 Kings 25:18-—25, which details the second 
capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians. The first part of this 
narrative to the twenty-first verse is parallel with Jer. 52:24-27; 
but the author of it has drawn the rest from Jer. 40:7—10 and 
52: 31-34, ¢. g., 2 Kings 25 : 23, 24, with the exception of the words 
in brackets from Jer. 40:7—10: “And when all the captains of 
the forces [which were in the field] heard, they and their men, 
that the king of Babylon had appointed Gedaliah [son of Ahi- 
kam |3’ governor [in the land, and had entrusted him with the 
men, women and children, and with the poor of the land who 
were not carried away captive to Babylon] then they came unto 
Gedaliah to Mizpah, even Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, and 
Johanan [and Jonathan ]® the son[s] of Kareah, and Seraiah the 
son of Tanhumeth, [and the sons of Ephai] the Netophathite, 
and Jezaniah the son of a Maacathite, they and theirmen. And 
Gedaliah [the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan ]*sware to them 
and to their men, saying [ Kings : and said to them], fear not to 
serve the Chaldeans, dwell in the land and serve the king of 
Babylon and it shall be well with you.’* The author of the 
passage in Kings took vs. 25 from Jer. 41:1-3 almost word for 
word, with some omissions and some slight changes. The pas- 
sage as found in Kings is after the omission of the additional 
matter which is bracketed: ‘‘And it came to pass in the seventh 
month came Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, the son of Elishma 

37 Omitted by LXX. 

3% LXX omits “and children and with the poor of the land.” 

39 LXX omits “ and Jonathan.” 4° LXX omits this clause. 


4* The difference between the two texts may not be due to the effort of the editor 
of Kings to condense his sources. We may well believe that the text of Jeremiah 
which he had before him was at least as much briefer as that of the LXX; for the 
text of Jeremiah in the LXX is said to have 2700 words less than the Massoretic. An 
examination of the Septuagint version of 40:7—-10 (47:7-10) shows almost as much 
condensation in the text of Jeremiah as in the parallel passage in Kings. 
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of the seed royal [and the princes of the king] and ten men with 
him [unto Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, to Mizpah, and ate bread 
there together in Mizpah. And Ishmael arose, the son of Neth- 
aniah, and the ten men which were with him] and they smote 
Gedaliah [the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, with the sword | 
and he died# [whom the king of Babylon had made governor of 
the land]. And [all] the Jews [ which were with Gedaliah in Miz- 
pah ] and the Chaldeans [which were found there with the men of 
war Ishmael smote |, which were with him in Mizpah.”” A compari- 
son of the Hebrew text in Kings and Jeremiah will show that the 
words common to both are entirely the same, with one excep- 
tion which probably did not exist in the original text, and that 
the order is the same, except that the sentence which is italicized 
is connected with the Chaldeans in Kings, instead of with the 
Jews, as in Jeremiah. Verse 26 of Kings is a condensation of 
Jer. 43:4-7. Hence 2 Kings 25:18-—25 is pieced together from 
Jer. 52:24-27; 40:7-9; 41:1-3; 43:4-7; and 52:31-34. 

We turn now to the Book of Chronicles as affording abun- 
dant illustration of the second proposition. Although the chron- 
icler claims to have access to other authorities,43 and writes in a 
priestly spirit, he certainly makes use of our books of Samuel 
and Kings, which he reproduces literally, as they lie before him, 
whenever he wishes to present the same events as those narrated 
in them. His method of composition is that already indicated. 
He reproduces his sources word for word, so far as they exist in 
Samuel and Kings, or in the Psalms, and often pieces different 
accounts together. For lack of space we must confine ourselves 
to his account of David and Solomon. Anyone who will take a 
Hebrew Bible, cut out the parallel passages and paste them on 
a piece of cardboard, side by side, will see that the chronicler 
has ordinarily reproduced the text of Samuel and Kings, although 
there are many evidences of corruption in the text that may well 
account for minor divergencies, which it is not necessary to note 

« This is the translation of M2" as found in the text of Kings, which I regard 
as original. It will be noticed that the consonants in the text of Jeremiah 40:2 
PPT] are the same. The adoption of the Hiphil form instead of the Qal doubtless 
led some scribe to insert IN to complete the construction. 

43 Cf. The Levitical Priests, Edinburgh, 1877, pp. 168-174. 
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in this discussion. 1 Chron. 11:1-47, containing an account of 
David’s coronation over all Israel and of his mighty men, is 
composed of 2 Sam. 5:1-—3, 6-10 and of 23 :8-39. Here two 
passages somewhat remote are joined together. Another example 
of patchwork by the chronicler is found in the psalm“ which he 
assigns to David at the bringing up of the ark. He has made 
it by joining three late psalms together, which have no titles, 
taken from the fourth book. Verses 8-22 are the first sixteen 
verses of Ps. 105, or one-third of the whole; vss. 23-33 are 
the whole of Ps. 96; vs. 34 is the first verse of Ps. 106; 
and vss. 35, 36 are vss. 47, 48, or the last two verses, of the 
same psalm, which is the last in the book, and has a doxology. 
The chronicler gives the doxology a slight twist so as to adapt 
it to its new connection, and makes some other changes in the 
sequence of clauses taken from the psalmist. His method shows 
a very conscientious presentation of the words before him, 
although he does not hesitate to change clauses in a way which 
reminds us of the divisive theories which the modern critics are 
charged with importing into Genesis. 

1 Chron., chap. 17, corresponds almost literally to 2 Sam. 7, I 
Chron. 18 to 2Sam.8; 1 Chron. 19 to 2Sam.10. 1 Chron., chap. 
20, is composed of the following sources: vs. I, first clause, copies 
2 Sam. 11:1, and the rest of the verse, except the last clause, is 
based on the remainder even to phraseology. The chronicler 
omits the account of David’s adultery with Bathsheba and his 
murder of Uriah, which immediately follows, and continues his 
narrative in vss. 2 and 3 by the use of the very words found in 
2 Sam. 12:30, 31, which join on at the end of this story; while 
vss. 4-8 are from 2 Sam. 21:19-22. This is certainly signifi- 
cant, not only as to the matter which he omits, but also as to 
the patchwork method of authorship, which thus contains 2 
Sam. 11:1; 12:30, 31 and 21:19-22 in a chapter of eight verses. 
The chronicler omits all the troubles in David’s family as the 
result of his wrongdoing, as found in the account of Amnon and 

“1 Chron. 16 :8—36. 


451 Sam. 11: 2—12:25, 2. ¢.,he joins 11:1 to 12:26, vss. 26-29 being condensed 
by the chronicler intoa single line; hence we can see that this omission is intentional. 
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Tamar“ and Absalom’s rebellion, and all the intervening matter 
until 2 Sam. 23:7. As we have seen, 2 Sam. 23:8—39 is con- 
tained in 1 Chron. 11: 10—47. 

A study of 1 Chron., chap. 21, which is a continuation of the 
narrative we have just been considering, is exceedingly interest- 
ing. It is a reproduction of 2 Sam., chap. 24, with some editorial 
omissions and additions. The chronicler, instead of imputing 
David’s plan of numbering Israel to Yahwe, charges it directly to 
Satan. He omits vss. 5-8, and 11 of Samuel, and inserts vss. 16, 
18 and 20. He also inserts matter from a Levitical standpoint. 
He manifests a tendency to enlarge the number of the people 
and turns the purchase money of Samuel, fifty shekels of silver,* 
into six hundred shekels of gold, showing that he was an adher- 
ent of the gold standard. 

1 Chron., chap. 22, to 2 Chron., chap. 2, is almost entirely with- 
out parallels in Kings ; 2 Chron., chap. 3, is derived from 1 Kings 6 
and 7, but is much abridged and changed ; 2 Chron., chap. 4, is a 
composite production; vs. 1 is from the chronicler; vss. 2—5 are 
parallel with 1 Kings 7 : 23-26; vs. 6 is equivalent to 1 Kings 7: 38, 
39, abridged and somewhat modified; vs. 7 is based on 1 Kings 
7:49; vss. 8 and gare editorial additions by the chronicler ; vs. 10 
is almost an exact reproduction of the last clause of 1 Kings 7: 
39; vss. [I-17 are essentially the same as 1 Kings 7:40—45; 
vs. 18 to 2 Chron. 5:1 is equivalent to 1 Kings 7:48-51; 2 
Chron. 5: 2-10, 13, last clause, 14 corresponds to 1 Kings 8: 1- 
II; vss. 11-13, including the first two clauses, were inserted by 
the chronicler into vs. 11 of Kings, but he preserves almost the 
exact phraseology of Kings both before and after the insertion, as 
follows: “And it came to pass when the priests went out from 
the holy place [insertion of the chronicler] that the cloud filled 
the house of Yahwe, and the priests were not able to stand and 
minister on account of the cloud, for the glory of Yahwe filled 
the house of Yahwe.” This passage certainly furnishes an 
important example of the mode of composition by the ancient 
Hebrews in retaining almost word for word the language of their 

462 Sam. 13. 482 Sam. 24:24. 

472 Sam. 14-18. 492 Chron. 21:25. 
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sources, which they piece together, even when they interpolate 
matter from some other author, or of their own. 

2 Chron. 6: 1-30 is found again in 1 Kings 8: 12-50, first 
clause. In verse 39 the chronicler combines verse 49 in Kings 
with the first clause of verse 50; he omits verse 50, second 
and third clauses to verse 53 inclusive. In place of these he 
inserts Ps. 132: 8, 9, and as the forty-second verse he combines 
the last clause of the tenth verse, after rejecting the first clause, 
with the first half of the first verse of the psalm, omitting the 
title and introducing the word “mercies” from Isa. 55: 3, 2. ¢., 
he doubtless had this passage in mind when he wrote. 

2 Chron. 7: 1-11, which is a continuation of the account of 
the dedication of the temple, furnishes another example of the 
way in which the Hebrews used their sources, and how, when 
they interpolated matter, they preserved the material preceding 
and following. Verse 1, first clause, is the first clause of I Kings 
8:54; but that which follows to verse 3, inclusive, is from a 
Levitical standpoint; verses 4 and 5 correspond to 1 Kings 8:62 
and 63; verse 6 is an insertion of the chronicler. The expres- 
sion, ‘‘on the eighth day,” in the ninth verse of the chronicler is 
equivalent to the same expression in 1 Kings 8:66. The inter- 
polation ® in the passage from Kings is indicated by the brackets: 
‘On the eighth day [interpolation by the chronicler |* he sent 
away the people, and they blessed the king and went to their 
tents rejoicing and glad of heart on account of all the goodness 
which Yahwe had done to David his servant and to Israel his 
people.” It is to be remembered that the chronicler is at pains 
to copy two Hebrew words from Kings before the interpolation. 
It is important to notice this as it may serve as an answer to the 


5° 2 Chron. 7 : 9-10, first clause. 


5*The passage according to the chronicler, bracketing the words not in Kings, is 
as follows: “ [And they observed] on the eighth day [an assembly, for they observed 
the consecration of the altar seven days, and the feast seven days. And on the 
twenty-third day of the seventh month] he sent away the people to their tents, rejoic- 
ing and glad of heart on account of all the goodness which Yahwe had done to David 
[and to Solomon] and to Israel his people.” As 2 Chron. 7:8 corresponds exactly to 
1 Kings 8: 66, there is no getting away from the conclusion that in his interpolation he 
retained the expression “on the eighth day” from Kings. 
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strictures made by the traditionalists on this mode of com- 
position. 

2 Chron. 7: 12-22 corresponds to 1 Kings 9:2-9. The 
chronicler omits the second clause of verse 2; and expands 
verse 3, after omitting ‘“‘and thy supplication that thou hast 
made before me,’ by inserting verses 13-15 between “I have 
heard thy prayer” and “I have hallowed this house, etc.” I 
indicate the chronicler’s insertions and omissions by brackets: 
“And Yahwe appeared unto Solomon [a second time as he 
appeared unto him at Gibeon]. And Yahwe said unto him, I 
have heard thy prayer [and thy supplication that thou hast made 
before me], [insertion by the chronicler of verses 13-15] I have 
hallowed this house [which thou hast built] to put my name 
there forever, and my eyes and my heart shall be there all the 
days.” # 

2 Chron., chap. 8, is parallel with 1 Kings 9 : 10-24, with varia- 
tions. 2Chron., chap. 9, which contains the account of the Queen 
of Sheba and Solomon’s magnificence, is almost the same as I 
Kings 10, excepting verse 28 which it modifies and verse 29 which 
it cuts out entirely. It is also significant that the chronicler finds 
no place for 1 Kings 11:1—40, which contains the account of 
Solomon’s apostasy, thus following his policy concerning David 
and that of the priestly writer in Genesis, who excludes all par- 
allels to the Yahwistic writer, reflecting on the character of the 
patriarchs. When the sad story found in Kings concerning Solo- 
mon is ended, the chronicler incorporates 11: 41-43 in his narra- 
tive. Hence the sources of 2 Chron., chap. 9, are 1 Kings 10: 
1-28 and 11: 41-43. The remainder of Chronicles would furnish 
further examples, but these must suffice. 

We may now draw the following conclusions from this inves- 
tigation : 


5? Parallel passages in 2 Chron. 7:12-16 with interpolations: “And Yahwe 
appeared unto Solomon [in the night], and said to him, I have heard thy prayer [and 
I have chosen this place for myself for an house of sacrifice. If I shut up the heaven 
so that there shall be no rain, or if I command the locust to devour the land, and if I 
send pestilence among my people, and if my people, upon whom my name is called, 
humble themselves and pray and seek my face and return from their evil ways, then 
I will hear from heaven and will forgive their sins and heal theirland. Now my eyes 
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1. Our standard for criticising the style of Hebrew writers 
must be derived from an inductive study of their writings. 


2. This being the case, we should not say on general prin- 
ciples that any method of composition is absurd. The exam- 
ination of facts must show what method has been employed. 


3. Our examination demonstrates two things: (1) that the 
Hebrews, in the most ancient specimens of Old Testament 
literature as well as the most modern, were accustomed to use 
the same terms in describing the same things; (2) that without 
fear of plagiarism they often incorporated their sources word 
for word, sometimes by quoting long passages entire, sometimes 
by piecing together different passages, and that when they had 
occasion to insert matter, either of their own or from some other 
source, they preserved the beginning and the end of the writing 
into which they brought the interpolation, even if it were only a 
verse of which two words appeared before the interpolation and 
the balance at the end.* 


4. An examination of the chronicler shows that this was a 
favorite mode of composition with him. By taking two Hebrew 
or English Bibles, cutting out certain narratives in Chronicles, and 
finding the corresponding narratives in Samuel and Kings, and 
pasting them in parallel columns, we are able to show that the 
chronicler not only quotes accurately from Samuel and Kings, 
but that he pieces different accounts together. Whether he 
supplements these from his own materials or from those of other 


shall be opened and my ears shall attend to the prayer of this place and nowI have 
chosen and] I have hallowed this house that my name may be there forever, and my 
eyes and my heart shall be there all the days.” This interpolation is made up of 
expressions taken from I Kings 8 : 26, 28, 33, 40. 

53 This is just as important as a study of oriental manners and customs, when com- 
paring the Orient with the Occident. How little canons taken from occidental life 
would avail in judging the peculiarities of orientals appears from a passage in 
Graham’s Jordan and the Rhine, London, 1854, p. 4: “ Modes, customs, usages, all 
that you can set down to the score of the national, the social or the conventional, are 
precisely as different from yours as the East is from the West. They sit when you 
stand, they lie when you sit, they do to the head what you do to the feet; they use fire 
when you use water, you shave the beard, they shave the head, you move the hat, they 
touch the breast, etc.” 

4 See pp. 322-4. 
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writers we cannot say, because the other writers no longer 
exist. 


5. It would be possible, if Samuel and Kings were not acces- 
sible, for critics, with some degree of success, on account of their 
distinctive style, to cut out the passages taken from these books 
by the chronicler and piece them together. 


6. In the light of these conclusions it would not be surpris- 
ing that an editor, living about one hundred years before the 
chronicler and having different codes before him, with the 
accompanying historical matter, should group them together 
as the chronicler has grouped his sources, and as a harmony of 
the gospels combines different narratives. 


7. This hypothesis becomes as certain as any can be when 
we find three different kinds of style and three main groups of 
laws running through the Pentateuch. 


8. Not to discriminate between these documents leads to 
hopeless confusion in regard to the religious history of Israel. 


g. God always uses such instruments as he finds, hence in 
transmitting his revelation he uses the literary methods ofa 
given age, he chooses the foolish things to confound the wise ; 
therefore it is not a legitimate criticism to say that this mode 
of authorship is not worthy to be used by God in making a 
divine revelation, since it has been used by the chronicler and 
other Old Testament writers. 

10. We are not to fear any critical results which come from 
honest investigation. Let us say to the critic: ‘Turn on the 
light ; the more you investigate the better.” The questions of 
authorship and composition cannot affect ‘the heavenliness of 
the matter,’’55 nor is God’s Word less of a treasure because con 
tained in earthen vessels.* 

55 Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, chap. I, sec. v. 

862 Cor. 4:7. 





THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE INQUIRY CON- 
CERNING THE GENUINENESS OF THE PAULINE 
EPISTLES. 


By BERNHARD WEISS, 
Berlin. 


S1ncE the end of the second century thirteen Pauline epistles 
have been included in the canon of the New Testament. To be 
sure at that time no one had thought, nor was anyone com- 
petent, to examine these letters, which had for a very long time 
been read and used (even if not expressly cited) by ecclesias- 
tical writers, with a view to determining whether they were what 
they professed to be, letters of the apostle Paul. There had 
never so much as a doubt arisen on this point. - Only in our 
century has criticism raised the question whether all these thir- 
teen epistles are to be attributed to Paul. First of all Eichhorn 
and De Wette denied the genuineness of the pastoral epistles ; 
but doubts were also early entertained concerning the so-called 
epistle to the Ephesians and the second epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. Yet the only question ever discussed was whether the 
epistles were to be attributed to Paul himself or to one of his 
disciples. 

Baur was the first to reject all the shorter Pauline epistles, 
accepting as genuine only the four epistles, to the Romans, Corin- 
thians, and Galatians; the others, he maintained, could not have 
arisen before the second century. But even in his school there 
soon sprang up a reaction against his position, Hilgenfeld again 
ascribing to the apostle the first epistle to the Thessalonians, 
the epistle to the Philippians, and the epistle to Philemon; and 
all recent criticism, more or less independent of Baur, agreed 
with him. But the reactionary movement thus begun reached 
farther and farther. Holtzmann set to work to prove at least a 
Pauline basis in the epistle to the Colossians ; von Soden reduced 


the interpolations admitted by him in this letter to a minimum, 
328 
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until at last he surrendered even this minimum and accepted the 
whole epistle as genuine. As for the second epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, Paul Schmidt admitted that with the exception of the 
eschatological passage of the second chapter and a few smaller 
interpolations there is no ground for supposing it spurious. 
But when it came to be more and more believed that the mean- 
ing of that Pauline ‘“‘apocalypse”’ had been found, all considera- 
tions against it were dismissed, and critics such as Klépper and 
Jiilicher (Zinleitung, 1894) without further hesitation defended 
its genuineness. And though Klépper at least still maintains 
the spuriousness of the epistle to the Ephesians, Jiilicher declares 
the objections against it insufficient for its rejection. Recently 
also Harnack in his Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur (Vol. 
I, Leipzig, 1897) has treated all ten Pauline epistles which 
Marcion had in his canon as genuine. To the pastoral epistles 
only, as in Eichhorn’s time, all recent criticism objects. 

There is also, to be sure, a radical wing of recent criticism 
which even outstrips Baur, declaring as it does the four epistles 
unassailed by him, and thus the whole body of Pauline epistles, 
to be spurious. When Bruno Bauer first came forward in the 
middle of this century with this view it was universally rejected 
as hypercriticism hardly needing refutation; but recently sev- 
eral Dutch scholars have returned to the same theory. Among 
German scholars Steck in his Galaterbrief (Berlin, 1888) not only 
tried to prove the spuriousness of this epistle, but also rejected in 
connection with it the epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. 
Yet up to the present time he has been opposed, not less than 
his predecessor, Bruno Bauer, by all schools of criticism. When 
even a critic like Holtzmann declares this criticism to be the 
product of a mistaken exegesis and a historico-philosophical 
petitio principit, it is safe to say that there is as yet no occasion 
for entering into a detailed examination of it. The same holds 
also respecting the attempt, which has been more and more 
widely spreading of late, to prove more or less extensive inter- 
polations in the text of the Pauline epistles transmitted to us 
(cf. C. Clemen, Die Einheitlichkeit der paulinischen Briefe, Git- 
tingen, 1894). This rests, so far as it is not connected with 
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critical questions which we shall soon consider, upon exegetical 
difficulties that exist in the text or the context of the Pauline 
epistles. But it is clear that if one does not understand how 
this or that passage fits into the connection, it is far more diffi- 
cult to conceive how an interpolator could come to interrupt a 
lucid text with interpolations alleged to be so incongruous. If 
one discovers, therefore, the line of thought which guided the 
interpolator, then that may also have been the line of thought 
of the apostle himself. It will always remain the task of exe- 
gesis to understand a document transmitted to us, as it lies 
before us, and that this is not impossible in the case of the 
Pauline letters, I believe that I have shown (ff. B. Weiss, Die 
paulinischen Briefe im berichtigtem Text mit kurzer Erlauterung zum 
Handgebrauch bei der Schrifilectiire, Leipzig, 1896). 

This history of criticism and its present status affords abun- 
dant opportunity for a number of fruitful observations. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to go through the series of the thirteen Pauline 
epistles according to their almost universally accepted order, 
and discuss in detail the critical problems which have arisen in 
the case of each one. In doing thus, I understand by “ critical 
problems” not the grounds of doubt, often very subjective, 
with which, in the period of the criticism of the Schleiermacher- 
De Wette school, the genuineness of this or that epistle was dis- 
puted, since these, like the interpolation hypotheses named 
above, are mostly refuted by a careful exegesis. This it is, 
indeed, which the criticism of Baur and his school achieved for 
us, viz., that the critical problem is now always formulated in 
the question whether the epistles under discussion can be under- 
stood from the conditions existing in the time of Paul, or point 
to a later period. By this means only criticism gains a higher, 
more general interest, inasmuch as whatever its result may be it 
leads to a deeper historical understanding of these documents 
which are in any case so highly significant. We shall there- 
fore first of all discuss the questions pertaining to the circum- 
stances of their origin which appear to us not to have been as yet 
sufficiently cleared up. And inthis matter even the extreme 
radical criticism may become of importance to us in so far as it 
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shows where even in respect to the Pauline epistles generally 
held to be genuine historical problems still remain which 
require a more thorough investigation. 


I. THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


When Baur in his Paulus (1845) declared the first epistle to 
the Thessalonians spurious, the prevailing conception of the 
epistle furnished a certain justification of this position. Until 
that time the first three chapters of the epistle had been thought 
to contain only outpourings of the apostle’s heart and retrospects 
of the time of his ministry in Thessalonica and of his separation 
from the church; and their purpose remained unintelligible. The 
short admonitions and eschatological discussions of the fourth 
and fifth chapters formed, then, in reality the essential part of the 
epistle, although one could not conceive what was the purpose 
of those warnings, which aimed only at keeping the disciples from 
the grossest sins of heathenism, and of these discussions, which 
involved only the rudiments of the Christian hope for the future. 
But this conception of the epistle was even on exegetical grounds 
untenable. For the transition 4:1 with a Aomdv ofy shows with- 
out doubt that, on the contrary, the first three chapters contain 
the main subject which the apostle had to discuss with the 
church, and that from 4:1 on he merely appends such admoni- 
tions and explanations as still remained for him to give to the 
church. But if this is so, the main purpose of chapters I—3 can- 
not be found in the grateful retrospect of what God had hitherto 
done for the church, since all the letters of the apostle begin 
with that, or in the wishes for their further prosperity, which 
always follow closely on the thanksgiving (1: 2-10; 3:1I-I3), 
but only in the sections of evidently apologetic character which 
stand between. The understanding of the epistle, and, conse- 
quently, the guaranty of its genuineness, turns accordingly on 
the question whether any occasion for these apologetic sections 
is perceptible. 

Evidently this self-defense of the apostle is directed against 
slanders which had been circulated against him. The young 
Christians in Thessalonica had been told that they had been led 
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astray by cunning, ambitious, and self-seeking impostors; that 
only thus had they been alienated from their fellow-countrymen, 
from whom they were now suffering many a hardship and perse- 
cution. The burden of these hardships weighed heavily on the 
church and evidently gave the apostle great concern, since the 
young Christians had not yet proved themselves true under such 
atest. These slanderers declared that the apostles, for fear of 
being involved in these persecutions, had opportunely abandoned 
these whom they had betrayed and given them over to their 
fate; taking good care not themselves to return to the church. 
Only from this point of view does the whole section 2: I—3: 10 
appear in its true light and receive its right interpretation, as | 
have shown in the kurzen Erlauterungen. But the question arises, 
Whence did these slanders originate, from whom had they 
issued? This question has not yet been as satisfactorily and 
unanimously answered even by the defenders of the epistle as is 
necessary for its complete understanding. 

There is indeed, both in the apology of the apostle and in the 
slanders which it presupposes, much that reminds us of the 
attacks which Paul endured in Corinth from his Jewish-Christian 
opponents. Since, however, it cannot be supposed that such 
opponents were to be found in this essentially Gentile church 
only recently established, Baur was right to a certain extent in 
finding here only imitations of the epistles to the Corinthians. 
But he neglected even to ask whether the analogous phenomena 
here could not perhaps be much better explained on wholly dif- 
ferent grounds. Such a commentator as Hofmann and sucha 
critic as von Soden (Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1885, No. 
2) assume, to be sure, that those slanders issued from the unbe- 
lieving Gentile countrymen of the Christians in Thessalonica. 
But it cannot be conceived how it should come about that the 
converts of Paul and his companion should be at all affected by 
the opinions of those who when the Jewish missionaries were 
present paid no heed to them. All becomes clear when once it 
is recognized that it was the unbelieving Jews in Thessalonica 
who during the presence of the missionaries had sought to bring 
an accusation against them (Acts 17:5-8), and now behind 
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their backs endeavored to undo their work. They were able to 
argue that they themselves surely knew their own countrymen 
better than these Gentiles newly converted to Christianity, and 
knowing them were in a position to affirm that they were 
deceivers and betrayers. ; 

This suggestion is, moreover, obviously confirmed by the 
passage 2:15 ff. From the point of view of the current con- 
ception of the epistle Baur was right in declaring that the 
polemic against the Jews, which here suddenly breaks up all 
connection, was wholly unintelligible ; and quite recently Schmie- 
del, who likewise thinks the slanders emanated rather from the 
Gentiles, has proposed to strike out these verses as a gloss. If, 
however, the attacks emanated from the unbelieving Jews, then 
it is clear why Paul ranks these slanders here with the efforts of 
the ungodly haters of the Gentiles who had tried on all occa- 
sions and in every way to obstruct his work of salvation among 
the heathen. Only from this point of view, moreover, is it 
possible to seé why this severe polemic against the Jews closes 
with the statement that they had no need still further to fill up 
the measure of their sins by persecuting the messengers to 
the Gentiles, the [divine] wrath having already come upon 
them to the uttermost (vs. 16). So long as these words were 
referred to the destruction of Jerusalem, it followed, of course, 
that the epistle could not have been written by Paul, since he 
did not live long enough to witness this event. Even more 
recent defenders of the epistle make only random conjectures 
to account for these words. And yet there is but one clear 
and sure interpretation of them, and this recent critics also, like 
von Soden and Jiilicher, have accepted. As Paul in Romans, 
chap. I, sees the revelation of the divine wrath against the 
heathen world in its surrender to the folly of idolatry, to 
unnatural lust, and to a complete deadening of the moral sense, 
so he sees the wrath of God poured out upon unbelieving Israel 
in the judgment of hardening, of which he speaks in Rom. 11:7; 
2 Cor. 3:14. 

All that Paul says (chap. 1) in praise of the Christian stand- 
ing of the Thessalonians and of the fame of their conversion to 
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Christianity is explained from the fact that he has in mind, 
by reference to the divine origin of Christianity and to the 
duty of guarding their good repute, to admonish them to endure 
with patience the persecutions that have befallen them. For mani- 
festly their life as believers (for their perfecting in which he prays 
in 3:10) is deficient precisely in the fact that it still lacks that 
joyfulness which resists the trials of misfortune and which alone 
could establish their faith amid such trials. Further, the 
admonitions of chap. 4 show that the church was still lack- 
ing in the expression of its faith in practical life; that they 
still needed the warning against falling back into the old Gen- 
tile sins of unchastity and avarice (4:3-8). But it is just this 
that shows that we have here the picture of a church still young, 
much admired for the enthusiasm with which it had received the 
gospel, but now weighed down under the long continued perse- 
cutions and not yet sufficiently confirmed in moral life—a pic- 
ture which no imitator of the apostle could invent and which 
is therefore in itself a guaranty of the genuineness of the 
epistle. 

The eschatological discussions also (4: 13—5:11) are easily 
understood if the pressure of persecution had raised to the 
highest pitch the desire for the return of the Lord, which alone 
could bring release. Exhortations, like 5:19 ff. carry us into 
the midst of church meetings roused to the highest pitch of 
feeling through such eschatological expectations. Prophets rise 
up who under a fanatical excitement declare the nearness of the 
second coming, while others oppose them with sober criticism, 
and, because prophecy had overstepped the bounds marked out 
for it, disparage it in general. Therefore the apostle is obliged 
to call attention to the fact that the day and hour of the parousia 
is and will remain unknown, and that we have only to take 
care that that time find us not unprepared (5:1-10). There 
were those also who under the influence of unwarranted expec- 
tation left their daily work professedly to spend their time in 
preparing for the parousia, which, as they thought, would end 
all things, thus becoming a burden on the charity of the church 
and even on that of their heathen countrymen. These are those 
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draxro. Whom Paul (5:14) exhorts the church to admonish and 
to whom he directs his exhortation that, even when they do not 
themselves believe it necessary, they shall by all means work 
zealously, in order to be always gaining new means for more 
extensive labors of love, and not in the eyes of their unbeliev- 
ing countrymen to bring disgrace upon Christianity through 
their idleness and beggary (4: 10-12). 

The discussion that follows (4: 13-18), containing the most 
weighty eschatological material, brings us to the last point; and 
here also the epistle can be understood only in case it is genuine. 
Manifestly the church which at first, like Paul himself, had 
hoped while yet in its entirety to witness the parousia had 
through the first cases of death which occurred in its member- 
ship been thrown into the greatest distress. Since it cannot be 
supposed that a pseudonymous writer would make the apostle 
speak as if he hoped himself to be alive at the parousia (whereas 
he actually passed away before that event) the alarm implied in 
4:13 is wholly inexplicable as the product of a period subse- 
quent to that of the apostle, since the Christians of later times 
must certainly in some way have come to accept the fact that 
many would not survive to witness the parousia. When the 
resurrection had become a permanent part of the common hope 
of Christianity for the future, nothing could have been gained 
by an appeal to the awakening of those who sleep preceding the 
glorification of those who survive. These discussions can be 
understood only on the assumption that the apostle is explain- 
ing these things in detail to a new church, to which he, believ- 
ing the parousia to be near at hand, had as yet had no occasion 
to speak of the fate of those who might perhaps die before 
the parousia, or to a congregation in which the antipathy of the 
Hellenic mind to this element of Christian doctrine (cf Acts 
17:32; 1 Cor. 15:12) had prevented their hearing or under- 
standing his allusions to the parousia. It will then also appear 
what word of the Lord it is to which Paul appeals; and this is 
all the more important because those who have attempted to 
refer the epistle to a later time have taken advantage of the 
uncertainty which prevails regarding this term. Inasmuch as 
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the apostle by no means asserts that this word of the Lord con- 
tains all that he set forth (vs. 16 ff.), but only affirms on the 
authority of it that those who survive will not precede those 
who sleep, it is entirely sufficient to refer to Matt. 24: 31, where 
Jesus promises at his parousia to gather his elect about himself 
from the four winds, hence all together. Second Thessalonians 
also makes allusion to this promise (2:1). 

If thus the genuineness of the epistle appears fully con- 
firmed, this yields from another point of view a highly impor- 
tant result for the criticism of the Pauline epistles in general. It 
was one of the fundamental errors of Baur’s criticism that a doc- 
trinal system based on the four epistles accepted by him was 
made the standard for determining what else should be recog- 
nized as Pauline. But those letters indeed show a form of teach- 
ing so related in content and expression only because the epistles 
to the Galatians and Corinthians are directed toward the same 
Jewish-Christian opposition, while the epistle to the Romans rep- 
resents the results of that same struggle. Besides, all four were 
written in a period of three and one-half years, three of them 
within a period of less than a year. And yet the doctrine of 
salvation characteristic of the apostle even in them varies greatly 
in proportion and degree, while uniform development in other 
doctrinal topics is out of the question. But it is in itself con- 
trary to all historical probability that Paul immediately upon his 
conversion worked out an original system of doctrine, or even that 
doctrine of salvation which later was developed in so profound a 
way. When, in Gal. 1:23, we read that the churches of Judea had 
heard say: ‘‘ He that once persecuted us now preacheth the faith 
of which he once made havoc,” it is evident that at this time 
there must have been no essential difference between his type of 
doctrine and that of the original apostles. It was probably 
rather the struggle with the Judaizer that forced him to develop 
his doctrine of salvation with such precision and sharpness, and to 
elaborate all its premises and consequences, and to express it in 
such bold propositions and striking terminology. 

That such was in fact the case the first epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians proves most clearly. It is extremely interesting to see 
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how assiduously the most recent defenders of the epistles, Paul 
Schmidt and von Soden, reject the idea that it contains an unde- 
veloped form of Pauline doctrine; and yet this is unquestion- 
ably the fact. It is, of course, true that even here those pecul- 
iarities of his doctrine which are connected with the peculiar 
character of his conversion come to light. Christ, of course, is 
to him the exalted Lord from whom comes all salvation just as 
from God himself; but there are no Christological statements 
furnishing more explicit information of the nature and origin of 
his person; there is no detailed exposition of the atoning sig- 
nificance of his death, which is touched upon only in a general 
statement, such as 5:10, Of course, even thus early Christianity 
is to him a divine dispensation of grace, but nowhere is the 
inability of the natural man to work out his own salvation, which 
such a doctrine called for, explained or traced back to the power 
of sin in the flesh; of justification by faith and not by works 
there is nowhere any mention; nor is the attitude of the Chris- 
tian toward the law of the Old Testament and the relation of Jew 
and Gentile to salvation in Christ spoken of, although the way in 
which the unbelieving Jews tried to undermine Paul’s work must 
certainly have furnished occasion enough for it. The doctrine of 
the Spirit who through the Word produces faith in the elect, and 
the new life in the believer, already has, it is true, an important 
place; but of the vital fellowship with Christ, secured by the 
Spirit, of the completion of salvation guaranteed by him, which 
gave to the apostle’s developed system of thought such a pecul- 
iar stamp, there is as yet no trace. So much is certain: The 
critic who makes the theology of the four great doctrinal and 
controversial epistles the standard for all that is to be recog- 
nized as Pauline cannot accept the first epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians as genuine. In this Baur has been more consistent than 
the more recent criticism, which declares this epistle to be 
genuine, and then, nevertheless, rejects as spurious other epistles 
which in a much higher measure than it bear the stamp of 
developed Paulinism, because they are unwilling to admit that 
there was an advance beyond the point of view of the four great 
epistles. 
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II, THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


It is very interesting to see how the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians still show clear traces of the fact that Paul began in them 
his correspondence with his churches. Even the so-called 
address of the epistles shows a form much simpler, and in many 
respects peculiar, as compared with that of the later epistles 
which the address of the second approaches in one particular. 
In the first epistle the apostle enjoins the officers in whose 
charge the letter was sent to read it to the whole body of the 
brethren, consequently in full church assembly (5:27). In the 
second he hints at a misuse which had been made of letters pro- 
fessedly written by himself (2:2), and declares that, therefore, 
he intends henceforth to certify each one of his letters with a 
subscription in his own handwriting (3:17). In view of this 
fact, Weizsacker, who still regards our letter as spurious, admits 
that it certainly becomes thereby an actual forgery. We can 
no longer speak in this case of pseudonymous writing, alleged 
in Christian antiquity to have been a wholly innocuous proceed- 


ing; here is a shrewd forgery which endeavors, by means of 
marks of genuineness borrowed from the later Pauline epistles 
(cf 1 Cor. 16:21), to stamp a forged document as an epistle 
of Paul. 


Recent criticism has been unprejudiced enough to acknowl- 
edge that, perhaps with the exception of the eschatological 
sections in chap. 2, there is no reason for denying the epistle to 
the apostle. Since Ewald the attempt has repeatedly been made 
to reverse the order of the two epistles. In fact, however, not 
only is this indefensible, but the second letter, by its relation to 
the first, discloses a situation so transparent that this itself 
vouches for the genuineness of the letter. It was written soon 
after the first, to which 2:15 clearly refers. The church has 
remained true, but the increased burden of persecution has also 
increased the enthusiastic expectation of the parousia to its high- 
est pitch. The apostle is obliged to say to them that they appear 
to have forgotten entirely what signs must necessarily precede the 
appearance of the Lord. Those religious idlers whom the first 
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epistle more indirectly reprimands compel him, by their failure 
to return to their duty, to inflict on them some disciplinary pun- 
ishment. No motive can be discovered which would explain 
the forging of such a document in the name of an apostle. The 
numerous similarities to the first epistle are explained by the fact 
that the second was written very soon after the first; but it 
must be conceded that, if grounds of suspicion in other respects 
are produced, these can be ascribed to imitation. And if 
umbrage is to be taken at every peculiar expression the epistle 
will afford opportunity for this also. Attention has been called 
to the expression dqeiAopev edyapwreiv, repeatedly occurring in the 
second epistle (1:3; 2:13), whereas the first epistle, like all 
others, says cbyapwrotmey (1:2; 2:13); to 3:15, & Kvpus ris 
elpyvys, ANd 2:13, wyamnpévor bd Kvpiov, instead of which the first 


epistle writes 6 Beds ris epyvys (5:23) and jyarquevor bd rod Oeod ; 
to the anarthrous ferminus technicus jpépa xvpiov (1 Thess. 5:2), 
which appears in the second letter as 4 jyépa rod xvpiov (2:2) or 
takes, as in the gospels, the form % jyépa éxetvy; and these diver- 
gencies have often been regarded as indications of spuriousness. 


This is certainly unjustified. But it is of significance that recent 
critics have at length learned to take no notice of such peculi- 
arities of a document. Thus, for example, both epistles have in 
common the expression épyov rijs micrews (1 Thess. 1:3; 2 Thess. 
2:11), and the characterization of the calling as a continuing 
divine work of grace (1 Thess. 2:12; 2 Thess. 1:11); and 
yet critics have taken no offense at the first epistle. It is 
very instructive to observe how even these earliest epistles 
show each their own peculiar forms of expression, in comparison 
with one another as well as with the later epistles. Although 
Paul certainly developed a dogmatic terminology of his own, 
yet it never became anything like a fetter to his versatile spirit. 
Every epistle has in this respect its own peculiarities, and it is 
very perilous to make these considerations decisive in settling 
the question of genuineness. 

Criticism has always regarded the eschatological sections 
of chap. 2 as constituting the real problem of the second 
epistle to the Thessalonians. It must be recognized, indeed, 
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that the contradictions which are alleged to exist between it and 
the eschatology of the first epistle are easily explained. For 
that the day of the Lord comes as a thief in the night (1 Thess. 
5:2) does not preclude his coming being accompanied with 
signs whose appearance is as impossible to foresee as that day 
itself; and that Paul himself still hopes to witness the parousia 
(1 Thess. 4:15) does not demand so immediate an occurrence 
of the day that the signs predicted in 2 Thess., chap. 2, could not 
precede it. That, moreover, the unbelieving will be led astray by 
the Antichrist (2 Thess. 2: 10 f.) has nothing whatever to do 
with the fact that they will live until the dawn of the day of the 
Lord in peace and safety, and will have no presentiment of the 
approaching destruction (1 Thess. 5 : 3), but can at most intensify 
this feeling of security. What the apostle is aiming at is simply 
to call to the minds of the Thessalonians what he would have 
them remember his having previously said to them about the 
appearance of the Antichrist, which must precede the return of 
the Lord, and about that which, as they knew, still retarded 
that event. We have here, as in the Apocalypse of John and, in 
a certain sense, in the apocalyptic discourse of Jesus, an apoc- 
alyptic picture of the form in which godlessness must reach 
its highest point before the final judgment can be ushered 
in; for that this must happen first Jesus has already clearly 
declared in Matt. 23:32 ff. Such apocalyptic pictures must, 
however, necessarily relate themselves to existing circum- 
stances. Their purpose is simply to interpret the signs of the 
times, searching for the point at which the hatred towards 
God, which is heaping up for itself wrath against the day of 
judgment, will manifest itself. If it be assumed that we have 
here the same situation as in the Johannean apocalypse, accord- 
ing to its usual interpretation, then the returning Nero is here 
the Antichrist, and the epistle could have been written only 
after his death, hence is in no sense a writing of Paul. To 
Kern, who first endeavored to establish the spuriousness of the 
epistle on substantial grounds, this was the really decisive argu- 
ment, and the same was true of Baur and his followers. The 
more recent defenders of the epistle have contested this view ; 
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but they have not been able to overcome it because they started 
from a wholly colorless conception of the Pauline picture. The 
apostle’s picture of the Antichrist expected by him is said to 
contain only general features and such as are borrowed from 
Daniel and Jewish apocalyptic literature. There floated also 
before his mind, perhaps, a picture of a Roman emperor like 
Caligula. But this view takes too little account of the very 
concrete manner in which the apostle describes his eschatolog- 
ical expectation. He speaks of an drocracia, out of which the 
man of sin rises up, to advance to the point of blasphemous self- 
apotheosis. The apostle knows of a “hindrance’’ which still 
delays this development and compels the dvopéa to conceal its 
true nature in a mystery until the xaréywv is removed out of the 
way. Then will come the full revelation of the dvoyes, who in 
Satanic power leads the unbelievers astray with lying wonders 
and every sort of unrighteous deception, but whose appearance 
causes the immediate return of the true Messiah who brings to 
an abrupt end the career of the Antichrist (2: 3-10). 

If there is no better interpretation of this picture than that 
adopted by the more recent defenders of the epistle, the evi- 
dence of its genuineness must be acknowledged to be weak. 
But there is another way. Starting with the interpretation of 
the xaréxyov, it is pretty generally agreed that this term can be 
understood only of the imperial and judicial power of Rome; 
and this is manifestly confirmed by the fact that the neuter of 
the word “hindrance”’ (xaréyov) is used interchangeably with the 
masculine, 6 xaréywv, which can refer only to the incarnation of 
that imperial power in the person of the Roman emperor 
(2:6, 7). But in that case the view that finds the Antichrist, 
whose appearance is retarded by “the restrainer”’ (6 xaréywv), 
in a Roman emperor or a character copied after the picture of 
such a one is excluded at the outset. If now, as is actually the 
case, the Johannean Apocalypse expects the Antichrist (not to 
be sure in the fabled return of Nero, but in an incarnation of the 
Roman imperial power), and if, as is clear, the reason assigned 
for this is that in the Neronian persecution of the Christians the 
Roman Empire had once already shown itself as the instrument 
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of the hostility to God and Christ, then it is clear that we have 
here an older apocalyptic combination which can have originated 
only in the time of Paul. And this is confirmed by the fact 
that in the Johannean Apocalypse the false prophet advances 
along with the beast, which represents the Antichrist himself, 
preparing the way for him by means of his lying wonders and 
his deception, and inducing mankind to apostatize to him. In 
Second Thessalonians, however, the Antichrist himself is the false 
prophet, who with lying wonders of Satan and fiendish decep- 
tion leads mankind astray (2:9, 10)—from which it is again 
clear that he cannot be a Roman emperor. 

What Paul’s more exact thought about the appearance of 
this Antichrist was is clear from the relation in which that 
appearance (2:6) stands to the apostasy. It is quite out of the 
question to look for such a thing in the realm of heathenism, 
which neither knows nor worships God (1:8). On the other 
hand our epistles nowhere show any apprehension of an apostasy 
in the realm of Christianity, and certainly furnish no occasion for 
thinking of such a thing in the present passage. Thus Judaism 
only remains, which Paul in the first epistle (2:14-16) repre- 
sented as the incarnation of all enmity to God and Christ; and 
which, if it continued on this way, must inevitably in the end 
apostatize wholly from God (cf Heb. 3:12). The consumma- 
tion of this apostasy, however, necessarily involved not only a 
persecution of the true Messiah (in his confessors) by the Jews, 
but the setting up over against him of the false Messiah. 
Therefore the false Messiah must be the Antichrist. This apoc- 
alyptic picture connects itself immediately with the prophecy 
of Jesus, which, as may be inferred from 1 Thess. 4:15; 2 Thess. 
2:1, was already known to the apostle; only he thinks of the 
Pevddxpicra and ypevdorpoppra of whom Christ had spoken (Matt. 
24:24; of. John 5:43) as culminating in the person of the false 
Messiah, xar’ éfoxyv, who is identical with the false prophet. 
With this view and with this only can the description in 2:4, 
which plainly does not fit in with the apotheosis of the Roman 
emperor, be made to agree. Never did such an one, when caus- 
ing himself to be numbered among the gods, set up the claim 
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of being higher than all the other gods, and thereby announce 
his intention to contend with all others, as it is asserted that 
the dvrixeiuevos Kal trepapdpevos éxi mavra A\eyopevov Ocdv 4 oéBacpa 
does. The very fact that what the passage speaks of is rather 
an assumption of equality with the one supreme God, on the 
part of one who endures no other gods beside him (not even 
the alleged Messiah revered by the Christians), shows doubt- 
less that it is in the temple of God (at Jerusalem), where he 
takes his seat in order to prove thereby that he is of divine 
nature. Unbelieving Judaism had already found a blasphemous 
self-apotheosis in the claim of Jesus to the Messiahship (Mark 
14:64; of John 5:18; 10:33), and so the false Messiah sets up 
the claim that he is the one in whom Jehovah himself comes to 
his people (Luke 1:17, 76), and who, according to Mal. 3:1, 
appears in his temple, the highest revelation of God, a consub- 
stantial representative of God. 

But the apostle also indicates very clearly why he expects the 
Antichrist in the false Messiah, when he sees (2:7) the mystery 
of the dvopéa already in operation. It surely cannot be that by 
this the immorality of heathenism is meant,—this is well known 
to everyone,—but only the Jewish hostility to Christ (1 Thess. 
2:15 ff.), which parades itself still under the name of zeal for 
God and his law, when it persecutes the messengers of the gos- 
pel, and is nevertheless in its innermost essence a repudiation of 
the divine will (revealed in the Messiah). It was, moreover, 
as we know from the Acts of the Apostles, the Roman judicial 
power which constantly protected the apostle from the attacks 
of Jewish fanaticism. But when it came to this, that the final 
apostasy of Judaism culminated in the epiphany of the false 
Messiah, and he with the power of Satan overthrew the imperial 
power of Rome in the person of its representatives, for the pur- 
pose of gaining for himself and his people the world power, then 
indeed a path would be made for Antichristianity to complete 
the annihilation of Christianity, then would the measure of sin 
be full, and then the returning of the Messiah must needs bring 
this career of lawlessness to an end. Thus the apocalyptic com- 
bination, so far from being inconceivable in the Pauline time, is 
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comprehensible only as proceeding from that time, when unbeliev- 
ing Judaism was still the sole enemy with which the apostle con- 
tended in accomplishing his world mission. 

The only thing to be urged with plausibility against this 
interpretation of 2 Thess., chap. 2, which is not only possible but 
exegetically necessary is that Paul, in Rom. 11:25 f., hopes for 
a complete restoration of Israel; therefore, it may be urged, he 
cannot have thought of the Antichrist as being the product of 
the final apostasy of Judaism. But as these apocalyptic pictures 
have always historical situations as their background, they must 
also change with them. Time and hour of Christ’s parousia no 
one knows at all (Mark 13:32); but it is to be expected at any 
time, and each interpreter must therefore seek to determine from 
the signs of his own time the form in which the highest personi- 
fication of the enmity to Christ will appear. Only the end of 
the days will show which of these personifications is actually the 
final one. Paul lived long enough to see that unbelieving Juda- 
ism was not able to prevent the victorious progress (2 Thess. 3:1) 
of the gospel throughout heathendom, that quite other forces, 
within Christianity, threatened its development; and it is one 
of the most significant signs of the time that in the epistle to 
the Romans he has returned to the hope of the complete restora- 
tion of Israel cherished by the primitive apostles. The same was 
true of the apostle John. Under the vivid impression of the 
horrors of a bloody persecution he saw in his apocalypse the 
personification of the hostility to Christ in a representative of the 
empire restored after the days of the interregnum. But soon 
it turned out that this power too was unable to cope with 
Christianity, mighty in its spirituality, and in his epistles John sees 
the Antichrist only in the false doctrine which, arising within 
the Christian church, denied the incarnation of the Son of God 
(1 John 2:18; 4:3). 


III. THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


The epistle to the Galatians was the Archimedes’ fulcrum 
by means of which the critics of the Tiibingen school believed 
they had overthrown the conception of the conditions of the 
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apostolic times, handed down from the time of the Acts of the 
Apostles. It was therefore an act of courage when Steck 
directed his attack against the genuineness of the epistle, and 
though the positive arguments which he believed he had found 
for the spuriousness of the epistle are so weak as to require no 
detailed discussion, yet he has shown irrefutably that the histor- 
ical conditions of the epistle to the Galatians have not been 
determined with sufficient clearness to justify the assurance with 
which the Tiibingen school boasts of its genuineness. 
This holds true, to begin with, of the question concerning 
the founding of the Galatian church. In our day, as is well 
known, Hausrath has revived, and others have defended, the 
view first brought forward by Mynster, that the epistle was 
addressed to churches in Pisidia and Lycaonia, founded on 
the first missionary journey of the apostle, this region having 
been, after the death of the last Galatian king, included in the 
Roman province of Galatia. But the adoption of this view 
carries with it the assignment of the epistle to a chronological 
position different from that commonly accepted, and requires us 
to suppose that in all probability it was written shortly after the 
‘beginning of the second missionary tour of the apostle, in any 
event, quite a long time before the epistles to the Thessalonians. 
But although Steck maintains that the location of the Galatian 
churches cannot be determined with certainty, and inclines to 
the opinion of Hausrath, yet it must be regarded as very improb- 
able that Paul should have addressed the people of Pisidia and 
Lycaonia as Galatians (Gal. 3:1) because they at that time 
belonged politically to Galatia. The only argument for this view 
having even prima facie value, namely, that he used this term 
to gather together under one general name the people of various 
districts, is an utterly worthless subterfuge; for Paul, who so 
very rarely addressed his readers by name, was under no neces- 
sity of doing so here if he had no fitting collective designation 
for them. Moreover, the churches founded in company with 
Barnabas, and before the so-called Jerusalem council, had, with- 
out question, a considerable Jewish-Christian element, while the 
churches to which our epistle was addressed are represented as 
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essentially Gentile Christian in character. Nevertheless it can 
be urged with a certain show of truth that although the exist- 
ence of churches in Galatia proper is presupposed in Acts 18: 23, 
yet of their founding we have no definite knowledge ; for, accord- 
ing to Acts 16:6, Paul seems to have traveled through Galatia 
without stopping; so that the assertion that Gal. 4:13 refers to 
a stay there, during which these churches were founded, appears 
by no means to be established. 

But this is simply a case in which the flagrant carelessness 
with which it is customary to treat the statements of the Acts of 
the Apostles as to the roads which the apostle traveled to Troas 
is avenged. There is indeed no question that the Acts 
intends to describe the apostle as going forward, not according 
to his own plan, but driven by the Spirit, and unable to tarry 
anywhere in Asia Minor until he reached the seacoast at Troas, 
where he received the divine intimation which directed him to 
Macedonia. It is expressly said of Asia and Bithynia that the 
Spirit prevented him from preaching there, although this was 
plainly his purpose. But we cannot think of such an intimation 
of the Spirit being wholly arbitrary; and since Paul later repeat- 
edly emphasizes the fact that it is his principle—his, that is to 
say, taught him by the Spirit—not to build upon another man’s 
foundation (2 Cor. 10: 15 f.; Rom. 15 : 20), with which also agrees 
the fact that he regarded it as the peculiar task of his apostolic 
office to found churches (1 Cor. 3:10), we must infer that apos- 
tolic activity in these regions was forbidden him by the Spirit, 
because there were already churches founded there by the primi- 
tive apostles ; and this is expressly affirmed by 1 Peter 1:1 with 
respect to Asia and Bithynia. To be sure this is not admitted 
by recent critics, nor even by those who acknowledge the first 
epistle of Peter to be genuine, because they have committed 
themselves to the opinion that the epistle was written to Gentile- 
Christian churches in the province of Asia; and yet this can be 
maintained only by extreme exegetical violence to the address 
of the epistle. In the entire ancient church it was never ques- 
tioned that the elect strangers belonging to the dispersion of 
Asia Minor were Jewish Christians. If it is still insisted that we 
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have no knowledge of churches in Asia Minor founded by the 
mother church, this overlooks the fact that outside of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which, according to its plan, deals only 
with the Pauline mission, we have no information at all of the 
extension of Christianity. We know, however, that both the 
primitive apostles and the brothers of the Lord had actually made 
missionary journeys (naturally among the dispersion; cf. 1 Cor. 
9:5); besides which it must be taken into account that the seed 
of Christianity might often have been scattered from Palestine 
among the dispersion in other ways than by the direct mission- 
ary activity of the apostles themselves. 

To be sure 1 Peter 1:1 excludes a Pauline mission in Gala- 
tia as truly as one in Asia and Bithynia; but Gal. 4:13 says 
clearly enough that Paul did not go to Galatia to do there mis- 
sionary work, but that his stay there when he made known the 
gospel to the Galatians was occasioned by physical weakness. 
The intimation given to the apostle by the Spirit can be under- 
stood only as meaning that he must not inaugurate his apostolic 
work where foundations had already been laid ; but not in the sense 
that his mouth must be closed if for other reasons he stopped 
anywhere. The probability is that, his sickness having made it 
necessary for him to stay a while in Galatia, he took advantage 
of this enforced delay to make the gospel known there. Besides, 
Galatia was surely large enough to give him, even outside of the 
larger cities in which the Jewish dispersion resided, opportunity 
for an extended stay and the preaching of the gospel among the 
Gentile people. It is, to be sure, very remarkable that the Acts 
of the Apostles does ot say of Galatia and Phrygia, in which 
18: 23 doubtless implies that there are Pauline churches, that he 
was hindered from preaching the gospel there (16:6); but only 
that he traveled through. But the reason of this is that the 
writer avoids mentioning the fruit of his labors here, which fell 
to him only incidentally, in order to represent Macedonia as the 
real divinely designated goal of his missionary journey. 

We must, therefore, still hold that Paul founded the Galatian 
churches on his second missionary journey, and when he visited 
them for the second time (Acts 18:23) he found them already 
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troubled over the question of the law. If he hoped simply by 
emphatically repudiating all efforts which had for their object to 
bring them into subjection to the law to protect them against 
such errors, he must have learned all too soon that his efforts 
were in vain. After his departure the situation became still 
more threatening, and the churches were on the point of utter 
apostasy. Steck is also undoubtedly right in maintaining that 
these events, as they are represented in our epistle, are difficult 
to explain if it is genuine; at least they are not made clear by 
the prevailing conception of the epistle. It iscommonly thought 
that this first trouble of the churches came in through Jewish- 
Christian agitators, who had come down from Jerusalem. But 
there is not the least indication of this in the epistle, and in fact 
it is difficult to explain why these Judaizers should have sought 
out precisely these purely Gentile-Christian churches in so dis- 
tant a region, which offered them no vantage ground for their 
attack. 

So far as I know Franke (Studien und Kritiken, 1883, 1) is 
the only one who up to the present time has called attention to 
these difficulties and sought to explain the first perplexity of the 
churches, though to be sure by a very improbable hypothesis. 
After what we have established concerning the founding of the 
Galatian churches there is absolutely no need of any special 
hypothesis whatsoever to explain this. If there were old-estab- 
lished Jewish-Christian communities in Galatia it was entirely 
natural that these, who on their side held fast to the law, should 
seek to induce the young Gentile Christians in their neighbor- 
hood likewise to submit themselves to the law. They had 
nothing to say against the doctrine of salvation preached to 
the Gentiles and the blessings received through faith. They did 
not at all enter into a discussion of doctrinal differences, whether 
of faith and works or of universalism and particularism ; their 
only concern was that the Gentiles should by circumcision and 
acceptance of the law become Jews, it being impossible from the 
point of view of Jewish Christians that the Gentile should share 
in the fullness of salvation promised to Israel except on these 
conditions. Paul had, however, taught that a// the salvation 
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brought by Christ and to be expected from him is obtained 
through faith alone ; and when he found them in a state of unrest 
in consequence of the requirements which the Jewish Christians 
urged, and defended apparently on so natural grounds, the 
apostle, without entering further into the question of divine 
authority, pronounced an anathema on all who should preach 
any other gospel, that is, on making salvation dependent on 
anything else whatsoever than faith. 

If, now, one considers the apostle mainly as a dogmatician 
wholly occupied in maintaining against the primitive apostles 
certain theses of his, his course in this matter is very strange. 
When, however, we observe both from the speech at Athens and 
from the first epistle to the Thessalonians how simple was his 
preaching of salvation among the Gentiles, how far he was from 
comparing this with the law and the Jewish claims, then it 
is easy to conceive that he would certainly not have annoyed 
the Galatians with a discussion of questions which it was difficult 
to make perfectly clear to them, and that he simply pointed out 
to them the fact that the gospel which deviates from that brought 
to them by their apostle was ¢o ipso worthy to be anathematized. 
Certainly he did not accomplish his object, but almost the very 
opposite. And at this point, even Franke believes, there must be 
assumed an interference by Judaistic emissaries from Jerusalem, 
who caused the change inthe churches. But the epistle con- 
tradicts this most decidedly, unless 5: 10 be misinterpreted in 
the most absurd way. How can Paul ask who has bewitched 
them (3:1), if it was perfectly evident that it was those 
emissaries? On the contrary, it is entirely clear (4:17 f.) that 
the same people now court them as formerly did so during his 
presence among them. In fact there need not have been any 
direct interference on the part of such Jewish agitators; but 
because Paul had based his repudiation of the Jewish-Christian 
demand solely on his apostolic authority, it was obvious to ask 
whence he then had that authority. He could have received it, 
it would be said, only from the primitive apostles, who them- 
selves held to the law and the promise given to Israel; and if he 
preached a gospel which refused to recognize these, then, it 
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was claimed, he changed the original message of salvation while 
they with their demands remained true to it. Thus, therefore, 
Paul was forced after all to discuss the question of the law and 
to prove the divine origin of his gospel. If he had received it, 
not from the primitive apostles, but through an immediate revela- 
tion (chap. 1); if the primitive apostles themselves acknowledged 
that he had been entrusted with this gospel to the Gentiles ; and 
if he had vindicated it successfully even against Peter (chap. 2), 
then it was only necessary for him incidentally to refute the 
allegation that he had received his apostleship solely from the 
primitive apostles (1:1), for he had been called by God himself to 
the apostleship to the Gentiles (1:15). There is, moreover, not 
the slightest intimation that he is reminding them only of things 
which he had long ago told them, or that he is correcting mis- 
representation. On the contrary he now for the first time relates 
to them these historical events, certainly not in order to defend 
his apostolic dignity, as is still supposed by many, but in order 
to prove the divine origin of his gospel, with the preaching of 
which he had been entrusted by God alone, and not by man. 
The same is true of the whole subsequent doctrinal section. 
The apostle’s purpose is not to defend his doctrine of justifica- 
tion, as is so often assumed, but to show how the claim that the 
promised salvation is secured only through subjection to the 
law completely destroys the foundation of his doctrine of salva- 
tion, which bases justification, adoption, and the inheritance of 
full salvation upon faith in redemption through Christ alone; 
the whole Christian dispensation of grace is denied if the salva- 
tion promised in it is dependent upon any human work what- 
ever; and in confirmation of this he appeals to their own Chris- 
tian experience (3: 1-5). He does not fail also to show how 
the freedom from the law, which accordingly is to be stead- 
fastly maintained, does not permit continuance in sin, but only 
secures in a new way the fulfillment of the will of God revealed 
in the law, through the working of the Spirit given to them. 
Surely if he preached these same doctrines from the beginning, 
Steck is quite right in saying that it is entirely inconceivable 
how his letter could at one stroke have effected what his preach- 
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ing had failed to accomplish. But the historical significance of 
the epistle to the Galatians consists precisely in the fact that 
here for the first time the apostle was under the necessity of 
exposing with all logical acumen the perilous and subversive 
character of the seemingly so well founded demand made by 
the Judaists, and of proving that the Old Testament itself bears 
witness not for but against this demand. 

It is remarkable how radical criticism, which controverts 
the genuineness of the epistle to the Galatians, has only served 
to bring the Acts of the Apostles back again toa place of honor. 
Steck shows how the assumption of the Tiibingen school, that the 
Acts, inthe interest of its “tendency,” misrepresents the histor- 
ical events which Paul discusses (Gal., chaps. 1, 2) is thoroughly 
untenable. Granted that the Acts was insufficiently informed on 
many points concerning the early career of Paul, granted that, 
in accordance with the pragmatism that dominates it, it has 
represented some things in a one-sided and therefore incomplete 
way, yet in estimating its variations from the account given by 
Paul it must not be overlooked that Paul also presents these his- 
torical events only from a certain historical point of view, and 
touches only on those points which he can use to break the 
force of the charges which had been made against him. If 
it be regarded as entirely impossible that Paul should fail to 
mention to the Galatians the restrictions which, according to 
Acts, chap. 15, were imposed upon the Gentile Christians, it does 
not follow that the Acts of the Apostles has invented these 
things, but at most that it has erroneously combined the trans- 
actions of Paul with the primitive apostles, of which Gal., chap. 2, 
gives an account, with transactions within the primitive church, of 
which its sources treated; on which sources Acts, chap. 15, is 
clearly enough based. 

Still another point is made clear by Steck which is of great 
significance for the criticism of the Pauline epistles. To be sure 
the view that the law (3:19) is degraded and belittled as an 
imperfect institution given by angels rests upon a wholly unten- 
able exegesis. But so much is correct, that this statement about 
the law recurs nowhere else in the Pauline epistles. And if only 
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that is to be accepted as Pauline for which there are analogies 
in the other principal epistles of Paul, then the same considera- 
tions which are urged against other shorter epistles of Paul may 
also be urged against the epistle to the Galatians. And this 
- argument may be applied in still another direction. The epistle 
to the Galatians has recently been explained as the latest of the 
Pauline epistles, because here the antithesis between Paulinism 
and Judaism is at its sharpest (cf C. Clemen, Die Chronologie der 
paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 1893), whereas on the contrary nothing 
is more natural than that in the apostle’s first daring effort to 
show the incompatibility of the Jewish claims with his doctrine 
of salvation he should express this antithesis as sharply as pos- 
sible, even if later he found reason to modify it. 

It is remarkable how little it has been observed that the chief 
differences between our epistle and the later ones pertain to quite 
a different matter. Steck has very correctly seen that here 
Judaism is in a certain sense put upon the same level with hea- 
thenism, though not, to be sure, in the way in which he, following 
the current misinterpretation of oro és, maintains, but as a 
rudimentary religion such as we should look for at an early 
stage in the development of mankind. But what is surprising 
in this is not his judgment of Judaism, which he has all along 
regarded as the preparatory step in the economy of salvation, 
but his judgment of heathenism. If it be observed how in Rom., 
chap. 1, he sees in the present condition of the heathen world the 
judgment of divine wrath on the original apostasy of heathenism 
from primitive religion, how he in the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians sees in heathenism an abandonment to the demoniacal 
powers (10:20; 12:2), it must be admitted that this estimate 
of heathenism is certainly wholly different from that expressed in 
the epistle to the Galatians. If one is unwilling to assume a 
development in the views of Paul, but feels compelled to ascribe 
to the apostle a fixed and permanent dogmatic system, then 
there must be admitted the spuriousness either of the epistle to the 
Galatians or of the principal letters which followit. But indeed 
neither of these positions is held by recent criticism. And so 
the fact of the genuineness of the epistle, which the attacks of 
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radical criticism have only served to establish more firmly, leads, 
if we take occasion from these attacks to make a fresh investi- 
gation of the circumstances that gave rise to the epistle, simply 
to a revision of the general principles on which all recent criti- 
cism works. 


IV. THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


The first epistle to the Corinthians, similar in this respect to 
the epistles to the Thessalonians, contains the guaranty of its 
genuineness in the fact that in it there is presented to us a pic- 
ture of this the first church founded on Greek soil, which shows 
most vividly all the excellencies and all the weaknesses of the 
Hellenic character. Hence church meetings with their wealth 
of spiritual gifts, of which vanity and the passion for pre- 
eminence took advantage for their own ends, leading to strife 
over the superiority of the various gifts, in which even the 
Lord’s Supper itself was profaned by the existence of cliques and 
gluttony. Hence also the fondness of the Corinthian Christians 
for going to law, and for associating with their unbelieving 
countrymen by which they were continually entangled again in 
the old Gentile sins of the luxurious commercial metropolis. 
Hence also the inclination in the face of the mockery of their 
fellow-men to sacrifice even the belief in the resurrection; above 
all, the excessive party spirit which engendered strife over the 
boasted merits of the various teachers. But Steck is right in 
maintaining that just in this matter the real state of affairs is far 
from having been sufficiently cleared up to enable us to arrive ata 
full historical understanding of the epistle. Even the opinion 
that we have to do here with various parties within the church 
is by no means dead, and cannot be refuted so long as one fails 
to recognize that the so-called “ Petrinists” (1 Cor. 1: 13) were 
really pupils of Peter who had been converted under his preach- 
ing. This presupposes, to be sure, that Peter had at some time 
come to Corinth in the course of his missionary journeys. I 
have always maintained that the account given by Dionysius of 
Corinth of a ministry of Peter in that city had, in spite of its 
rhetorical exaggerations, an historical reminiscence as its basis, 
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and Harnack has recently unequivocally acknowledged the very 
great probability of this view. 

But the so-called Christ party is, as it always has been, the 
chief crux ot the exegetes, and of late they are disposed, despair- 
ing of its solution, to get rid of it altogether by exegetical or 
critical expedients. The older theories about this party, to be sure, 
being without foundation and mutually contradictory, accom- 
plished nothing. But Baur years ago pointed out the only right 
way when he combined the party cry of certain people who 
said of themselves: é¢y# [dy] Xprod (1:22), with 2 Cor. 10:17. 
It is also being recognized more and more nowadays that accord- 
ing to the analogy of the party cries of the other parties this can 
be put into the mouth of such only as were personal disciples 
of Christ or pretended to be. But while Baur regarded them as 
a party who stood for the primitive apostles in opposition to Paul, 
Holsten admitted that the pevdarderoAn and imepAiav drdoroAn Whom 
Paul combated were, according to the context, not the original 
apostles, but the members of this Christ party, who on the 
ground of their relationship to Christ as against Paul made the 
claim that they were the only true apostles; and consequently 
they who made this their cry were not members of the Christian 
church, but the agitators who had come to the church from 
Jerusalem. Paul does not at all say (1:11 f.) that there were 
four parties in Corinth, but that disputes were there in which 
each one boasted of his special teacher; and that he meant 
to include with the three others the party cry of the Christ 
party as one that greatly aggravated and embittered the conflict 
of parties is made incontestably clear by the fact that at the 
close of the section directed against these parties he deals 
also with those twés who boasted that when such people as they 
had appeared in Corinth Paul would not venture to come again 
to Corinth (4:18; cf vs.6). To be sure we gain our first definite 
knowledge of these people only from the second epistle, but it 
would have been very shortsighted of Paul to have begun his 
polemic against them before they had disclosed their ultimate 
aim and their resources for accomplishing it (yet cf. 9:1 f.). 

But above all Steck is to a certain extent right in maintain- 
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ing that there still remains much to be done for the elucidation 
of the meaning of the second epistle and of its relation to the 
first before we shall have a firm basis for the proof of the 
genuineness of our epistle. And at this point the criticism 
which proceeds on the basis of the genuineness of the epistle has 
found itself becoming entangled in a maze from which there 
appears no way of escape except that of radical criticism. 
Bleek was satisfied to assume a lost letter between the two that 
we have, which Paul had sent by the hand of Titus and to which 
our second epistle refers. That was indeed in itself not an 
impossible view, since 1 Cor. 5:9 also undoubtedly refers to a 
letter now lost, sent before our first; but it was unfortunate that 
the controversy over this question should immediately be con- 
nected with the question whether 2 Cor. 2:5-10; 7:12 refer to 
the affair treated in First Corinthians or to an affront to the 
apostle, z. ¢., in the person of his messenger, which was offered 
on the occasion of the visit of Titus to Corinth; on this question 
the various defenders of the hypothesis of an intermediate letter 
have not been able to agree. Furthermore there was a growing 
inclination to place the second visit of the apostle to Corinth, 
presupposed in the second epistle, between the first and second 
letters, rather than before our first epistle, as was generally held 
formerly, and is still maintained by many of the defenders of 
the intermediate letter, ¢. g., Schmiedel. But Schmiedel him- 
self, who in the introduction to his exposition of the epistle 
in Holtzmann’s Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament has 
with great acuteness made a thorough examination of every 
hypothesis that has been proposed, recognized the difficulties 
which beset this theory of an intermediate letter, and was com- 
pelled, reviving an old view, to assume still another visit of 
Titus to Corinth with a letter from the apostle; so that there 
were two epistles between our first and second, both of which 
have been lost. 

Finally, the complication of this hypothesis reached its 
highest point with Hausrath, who believed that he had found 
in the last four chapters of the second epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans the intermediate letter so commonly assumed; in which 
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conjecture Schmiedel has recently followed him with great 
positiveness, while other defenders of the intermediate letter 
protest emphatically against this opinion. This was the signal 
for a general attempt to dissect our second epistle. Even earlier 
some had declared the section 6:14—7:1 to be spurious, while 
others thought they could discover in it the epistle written 
before our first. Now it was proposed to find also in chaps. 8 and 
9 fragments of the two intermediate letters. Finally Halmet 
thought he could extract from our epistle still another epistle 
of four chapters, 2: 14—6:10, which was written later than the 
first (chaps. 10—13); so that only a very small part of our 
epistle still remained. Again criticism has lost itself in a 
labyrinth of hypotheses, out of which there is no escape. For 
it is clear that simply by newly arranging these epistles or epis- 
tolary fragments and journeys or missions an equal number 
of new hypotheses can with a little acuteness be set up against 
those already advanced, with just as good or just as bad a 
foundation as they. We have here the same great fault of our 
modern criticism that is manifest in other fields also, e. g., in the 
criticism of the Acts of the Apostles and of the Apocalypse, viz., 
that it transgresses the boundaries of the scientifically demon- 
strable, and confounds the products of fancy with scientifically 
established results. Had the facts been as any one of these 
hypotheses assumes, it would have been impossible to ascertain 
them with scientific exactness. An hypothesis is justifiable only 
when the documents in hand imperatively demand it. That this 
is not the case is shown by the fact that every hypothesis requires 
a new supplementary hypothesis to make it conceivable. Even 
Holtzmann has said that the close relationship of the second 
epistle to the first must always make it doubtful whether the 
interlacing and mutually contradictory hypotheses of unrecorded 
journeys and lost letters, which of necessity extend the interval 
between the two existing letters, can be substantiated. We are 
thus driven to inquire whether after all it is not better to reject 
all these hypotheses and return to the view that the second 
epistle to the Corinthians was written shortly after the first. 
What originally suggested the idea of a journey of the apostle 
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to Corinth between the first and second letters to the Corinthi- 
ans was the fact that in the second epistle the visit to Corinth 
which he was about to make is designated as the third, from which 
it follows that in addition to the stay of a year and one-half 
(Acts 18:11), during which he founded the church, he must also 
have made another visit before writing the second letter. This 
visit, it has been supposed, must have taken place afer our first 
epistle, since the latter does not mention it at all. But this 
opinion is by no means necessary. If this visit preceded the 
letter mentioned in 1 Cor. 5: 9, the things which he observed on 
that visit— perhaps only a brief one — were doubtless discussed 
in that letter, and called for no further treatment in our first 
epistle. But if now there really was such a visit before this 
lost letter, 1 Cor. 16:7 refers to it, and shows explicitly that it 
must have been only a flying visit (€v wapédw). In any case, in 
order to explain the insinuations referred to in 2 Cor. 10:10, we 
must suppose that Paul on occasion of a visit to Corinth had had 
some sad experiences, that at that time he had dealt leniently 
with them, being reluctant to adopt strenuous measures (prob- 
ably because he had recently learned by his experience in Gala- 
tia how little. was effected by a harsh treatment of his churches), 
and that it was only in a letter written after this visit that he 
recommended stern measures against certain persons. If these 
events had happened in the time between our first and second 
epistles, we should have to suppose that it was the efforts of 
the Judaizers with which he was concerned, since it was they 
who at that time were making the apostle the most trouble. 
What he actually had to deal with, however, according to 2 Cor. 
12:21; 13:2, was the sins of sensuality, as was also the case in 
the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. 5: 9; and in this letter we know for 
certain that he pronounced the severest sentence of church dis- 
cipline upon the fornicators within the church, as he had previ- 
ously done upon the pious busybodies at Thessalonica. The visit 
therefore not only may have been, but must have been, defore the 
lost letter, and with this the whole theory of a visit between our 
two letters falls to the ground. 

The main argument for the hypothesis of a lost letter 
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between our two epistles has been the remarkable circumstance 
that, according to 1 Cor. 4:17, Paul sent Timothy to Corinth 
and that, although he is with him again when Second Corinthians 
is written (2 Cor. 1:1), not a word is said of any news brought by 
him ; that, on the other hand (2 Cor. 2:12), Paul expects Titus 
with the report from Corinth concerning the result of his letter, 
and that he (7:5 ff.) in fact meets him in Macedonia with the 
news for which he was waiting. Inasmuch as all former attempts 
to explain these facts were evidently unsuccessful, it seemed 
as if it would be really necessary to adopt the hypothesis that 
Paul, on receipt of the news brought by Timothy, sent to Corinth 
by the hand of Titus another letter which is no longer extant. 
It is remarkable, however, that just at the time at which, accord- 
ing to 1 Cor., chap. 4, Timothy was despatched to Corinth the 
Acts of the Apostles (19:22) mentions only a journey to Mace- 
donia. Still more remarkable is it that in 1 Cor. 16:10 Paul 
speaks of Timothy’s coming as a possibility only (éay 8 &@y), 
although in 4:17 he had spoken of it quite positively. This 
can be explained only on the supposition that while the apostle 
was writing the first letter to the Corinthians the doubt arose in 
his mind whether it was desirable that Timothy should go to 
Corinth just at that time; accordingly he sent another messen- 
ger, perhaps Erastus (Acts 19:22), to overtake Timothy on his 
way through Macedonia in order to recall him; but that, not 
knowing whether Erastus would really find him, he expresses 
great anxiety as to the result in case Timothy should actually 
get to Corinth—an anxiety of which 4: 14-17 shows no trace 
whatever. Between the departure of Timothy, therefore, which 
was occasioned by the news received from the household of Chloe 
concerning the existence of factions in Corinth, and his recall as 
implied in 16: 10 something must have happened which created 
doubt in the mind of the apostle whether this mission of Timothy 
could still be successful or whether it was now at all expedient. 
This must have been the arrival of the delegation from Corinth 
(1 Cor. 16:17), with the letter from the church (7:1); in con- 
sequence of which that which he himself wrote in reference to 
the news which they brought and in reply to the letter of the 
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church (constituting the latter part of our First Corinthians), 
being carried by Titus directly to Corinth, would certainly 
arrive there in advance of Timothy’s arrival. By this letter the 
commission given to Timothy had manifestly been rendered 
inopportune; and it would have been very unfortunate if Tim- 
othy had come to Corinth without knowing the contents of the 
letter or what Paul had learned in the meantime from the Corin- 
thian delegation. The message to Timothy bidding him return 
which was thus made necessary in fact overtook him in Mace- 
donia, and this explains perfectly why we find Timothy with the 
apostle, and why he was expecting Titus with news concerning 
the result of his letter, and renders unnecessary the hypothesis 
of an intermediate letter. It has also been justly said that if 
Timothy had actually reached Corinth he would certainly have 
been mentioned along with Titus in 12: 18. 

It has indeed been maintained that the references in Second 
Corinthians to a recently written letter do not fit our First 
Corinthians, and that for this reason we must assume an inter- 
mediate letter. But this by no means follows from the animad- 
versions against him to the effect that he was always commend- 
ing and praising himself, since the way in which he repeatedly 
appeals in the first epistle to his own example and speaks of his 
apostolic prerogatives, activities, and success might easily fur- 
nish his malicious opponents occasion for their attacks. Indeed, 
2 Cor. 1:12 seems to refer directly to 1 Cor. 2:4f. It must 
be admitted, however, that the apostle’s great distress of mind 
over the result of his former epistle (2 Cor. 2:13; 7:5), and 
his expression concerning the state of mind in which he wrote 
it (2:14), is at first sight somewhat surprising if the reference is 
to our first epistle. But this is so only in case we concentrate 
our attention on the calm doctrinal discussions of the first 
epistle, to which of course these expressions do not refer. It is 
easy to overlook the cutting severity and the exceeding bitter- 
ness of tone which permeates all the polemical portion of the 
first epistle. Evidently the severity with which he dealt with the 
case of incest (1 Cor., chap. 5) would be most keenly felt in 
Corinth, as he himself was aware, and he refers to precisely this 
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matter in 2:5 f. in connection with what he says in 2:4 about 
the grief with which he wrote and the love he bore them. But 
it is surprising how startlingly in 1 Cor. 4: 7-15 also the calm 
discussion is succeeded by an outburst of profound indignation 
over the empty pride and complacent self-satisfaction of the 
Corinthians, although severe expressions have already inter- 
rupted this discussion in passages like 3: 1-4, 16-18; 4:3. And 
it is easy to conceive that he feared that in other passages also 
the church would miss the affectionate tone of their spiritual 
father, and that it was not easy for him to reproach them so 
severely as in this letter he was compelled repeatedly to do. 
But these hypotheses of intermediate letters and intermedi- 
ate journeys are not only unnecessary but untenable, since the 
second letter is connected in the closest possible way with the 
first. When Paul wrote the first letter he intended (16:5, 8) to 
make a journey through Asia to Macedonia; in the second letter 
he is carrying out this intention, going by way of Troas (2:8, 
12f.). According to 2 Cor. 1:15 f. the church at Corinth had 
been offended with him, misinterpreting his action in going 
directly to Macedonia and not, according to the promise he had 
made in a previous letter (see 2 Cor. 2:13) to Macedonia 
by way of Corinth, and then from Macedonia back to Corinth 
for a second visit. When and where he had made this prom- 
ise we do not know; probably in the lost letter preceding 
our first. So much, however, is certain, that when he wrote 
1 Cor. 16:5 he had already made this change in his plans, and 
in that passage informs them of the change. For the seem- 
ingly tautological repetition of d&épyoua (1 Cor. 16:5) has no sig- 
nificance whatever unless he intended by it to emphasize the 
fact that he was not coming to them as his former promises had 
given them reason to expect, but was on the point of starting 
immediately for Macedonia. The only reason he gives for this 
is that he does not wish at this time to make them a merely 
passing visit as he had done before. The Corinthians themselves 
could not but see that after writing this letter it would be impos- 
sible for him to come to them without entering into a full dis- 
cussion of many questions at issue between them. The deeper 
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reason he could not, of course, state in this letter; but now that 
the Corinthians had so outrageously misconstrued his change of 
plan, he is compelled to state it (2 Cor. 1:23; 2:1 ff.). Even 
in the first letter (1 Cor. 4:18) he had intimated that if he came 
before they had thoroughly reformed he should be obliged to 
resort to strenuous measures, and this, for his sake as well as for 
theirs, he was extremely reluctant to do. It was for this reason 
that he wrote instead of coming, hoping that the result of his 
letter would be that he would be able to come to them again 
with joy and not with sorrow. 

If, then, the second letter is so closely connected with the 
first in subject-matter, intermediate journeys and letters are 
absolutely excluded. Moreover, the interruption of his discus- 
sion of his reasons for going directly to Macedonia instead of to 
Corinth (2: 5-11) is utterly inexplicable unless his object was, 
in connection with vss. 3 and 4, to point out that he had in fact 
acted wisely in writing, since as a result of his letter the matter 
which had caused him most sorrow, and in which he had been 
compelled to cause them sorrow, was now happily disposed of. 
In this connection the matter referred to must be something dis- 
cussed in the first letter. And the repeated expression 6 rowitros 
(2:6f.) refers as if by express intention to 1 Cor. 5:5, just as 
in 2 Cor. 7:12, where he is also speaking of the good result of 
their temporary sorrow which he had been obliged to cause 
them, he refers to the dd«yoas and the dd«ybeis. Here he must 
certainly be speaking not of an insult to himself or his messenger, 
but of the case of incest, and what he says is again closely con- 
nected not with any discussion of this matter in a lost letter, but 
with 1 Cor.,chap.5. In that passage he had said that he would have 
preferred to deliver such an one unto Satan. But inasmuch as 
he would not do this unless the church would fully concur with 
him in this sentence, and the church had shown itself far too lax 
and indifferent in this unhappy matter, he had contented himself 
with imperatively demanding the exclusion of the offender from 
the church. The majority of the church has inflicted this pun- 
ishment (2 Cor. 2:6), and if now they are willing to pardon the 
penitent offender, he will not insist upon the minority’s concurring 
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in the sentence, but expressly requests, for reasons that he sets 
forth, that the offender shall be restored to the church, this evi- 
dence of the obedience of the church, as such, being satisfactory 
to him (2:8f.). If the explanation of the apparent interrup- 
tion in 2: 5-11 is correct, then it is clear how appropriately 2: 
12 ff. joins on to 2:4. The figurative expression, 2:14, has 
often been misunderstood. What it really means is simply that 
in the particular case mentioned in vss. 5-11 God has once more 
triumphed over him, inasmuch as by the news which Titus has 
brought concerning the success of his letter he has proved that 
all his anxiety had been wholly superfluous. Accordingly he 
brings the introductory thanksgiving of his letter (1: 3—2: 16) 
to a speedy conclusion and with 3:17 passes over to the great 
apologetic section of the first part of the letter (3: 1—6:13). 
But there is no reason to regard even 6: 14—7:1 as an irrelevant 
interpolation. The chief defects of the church, which were due 
to too intimate intercourse with their unbelieving countrymen, 
could not be corrected at one stroke, however good the effect of 
his letter. Accordingly he begins the hortatory portion with a 
renewed warning against all fellowship with heathenism ; but in 
order to guard against their again misunderstanding him and 
supposing that he was overlooking the fact that they had made 
a good beginning in their reformation, he speaks in chap. 7 at 
length of the news which Titus had brought, and closes with an 
expression of the joy and good courage which he again has 
with reference to the church (7:16). He then passes to the 
matter of the collection for the saints, about which he has much 
to say tothe church. This interpretation of the course of thought 
in chap. 7, and the continuity of the admonitions in chaps. 8 and 
9, I have set forth at length in my Erlduterungen, already 
referred to. If anyone is surprised that the apostle adopts so 
different a tone in the third part of the letter (10: 1—12:18), 
this is because it is overlooked that here the apostle is settling 
accounts with his Judaizing opponents and that he is dealing 
with the church only in so far as they have allowed these mis- 
erable agitators to impose themselves upon them. On the other 
hand, in the concluding exhortation (12: 19—13:10), he turns his 
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attention again to those individuals who had not yet really 
repented, warning them not to compel him to use his divinely 
given authority if he should now come. 

There is, accordingly, no more occasion to break up this letter 
into several pieces, written at different times, than to adopt the 
hypothesis of lost letters written between our First and Second 
Corinthians, which necessarily calls in question the genuineness 
of both letters, inasmuch as they involve the view that as these 
letters stand they cannot be explained as the product of a 
clearly defined situation. 


Vv. THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


The question concerning the constituent elements of the 
church at Rome to which Paul wrote may now be considered as 
finally settled by the history of modern criticism. Baur, feel- 
ing himself compelled in the interest of his conception of the 
letter to maintain the Jewish-Christian character of the church, 
endeavored to disprove the traditional view that it was com- 
posed essentially of Gentile Christians. His view was shared 
by many, even outside of his school, as for instance by Man- 
gold, who attempted to elaborate this view in a special treatise 
(1866). In 1876 Holtzmann was able to assert with a certain 
semblance of truth that, as a result of modern investigation, 
the traditional view had been abandoned. But that very same 
year Weizsacker protested in the Jahrbuch fiir deutsche Theologie 
against the modern view, and proved with the old arguments 
how indisputable the fact was that Paul conceived of his readers 
as Gentile Christians. From that time the tide began to move 
in the opposite direction; in vain did Mangold attempt once 
more in an entirely revised edition of his book (1884) to defend 
the thesis of Baur. Strangely enough there is an inclination, 
especially in the school of Hofmann, to take up that view again. 
But, as in the case of Baur, this is merely the result of a special 
tendency, although a tendency in quite another direction. How 
complete a victory the traditional view has gained, issuing from 
the prolonged conflict freshly established, is manifest from the 
embarrassment of Holtzmann in attempting to escape from the 
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difficulty by asserting that Paul himself would not have been 
able to answer satisfactorily the question concerning the pro- 
portions of the constituent elements of the church at Rome. 
That is not the question at all. For Paul must have known 
whether he conceived of the readers to whom he wrote as Jew- 
ish or as Gentile Christians. 

Steck is wholly in error when, in order to show that the 
epistle to the Romans is also a patchwork made up from differ- 
ent treatises of the Pauline school, he asserts that at least the 
portion from 1: 16—8:39 presupposes that the minds of the 
readers are still in bondage to Jewish Christianity. Even in 
3: 27-30 Paul argues from premises which would be unhesita- 
tingly accepted only by Pauline Gentile Christians; in 4:16 he 
includes the readers with himself and his people in the wdvrwv 
jyav in order to imply that Abraham was the father both of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. Since the type of doctrine which 
the readers have been divinely led to accept (6:16, 17) is 
shown by the connection to be that which is characterized in 
vs. 14f. by the words otx td vopov Ada id xdpw eva, and since 
their past is also expressly characterized (vs. 19) by subjec- 
tion to dxaBapoia xai dvouia, it is evident that these readers are Paul- 
ine Gentile Christians. Beyschlag, to be sure, still claims on the 
ground of 7: 1-6 that the church was composed of those who had 
been Jewish proselytes. But the anarthrous use of the word “‘law’”’ 
and the whole connection show that the readers in 7:1 are not 
designated as persons acquainted with ‘the law” (though even 
Gentile Christians had become acquainted with it, according to 
Gal. 4:21, through the reading of the Old Testament in the 
meetings of the congregation), but as knowing Jaw. It was, 
as also the epistle to the Galatians shows, just as important 
to prove that the Gentile Christians were free from law as 
such as that the Jewish Christians were so; since the Gentiles 
in becoming converted to the God of Israel would evidently 
be subject to his law 7 the obligation to render such obedi- 
ence had not been removed for the Jews as well as for the 
Gentiles. The passage 7:5 f., however, does not by any means 
show that the readers have been subject with the apostle to the 
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law, but only means that both are, by their common deliverance 
from the law, free from its power to stir up in them the old sin- 
ful passions again and again. 

But Steck is right in saying that no one has as yet sufficiently 
explained what purpose the doctrinal expositions of the epistle 
to the Romans have as addressed to Gentile Christians. Just 
because he considered them as polemical, directed against Juda- 
izing tendencies, Baur was compelled to consider the readers as 
Jewish Christians. No matter how much the opposition which 
Paul has in view is reduced, whether one looks for it with Man- 
gold among the Jewish Christians or with the majority of critics 
among the Roman Gentile Christians, who are supposed not to 
have reached as yet the height of Pauline knowledge, the idea 
that he is conducting a polemic against the views held by them, 
or is seeking to rectify their views, is in manifest contradiction 
to the full approval of their spiritual condition (1:12), which 
would become thereby an insincere captatio benevolentia, and 
with the definite implication in 15:14 f. that they share his 
knowledge and need only to be reminded of it. Every view 
which holds that the purpose of the letter is to reconcile oppos- 
ing elements in the church, as is maintained by the later Tiibin- 
gen school, men like Volkmar, Holsten, and Pfleiderer, is dis- 
proved by the fact that the Jewish Christians can have formed 
only a very small percentage of the church, and that at the only 
point where this opposition becomes conspicuous in the church 
(15:8 f.) the matter is a practical controversy over a very spe- 
cific matter the treatment of which in chapter 14 excludes any 
far-reaching doctrinal difference. On the other side, in oppo- 
sition to the very plausible view concerning the epistle defended 
recently by Weizsacker, Grafe, and Jiilicher, according to which 
the epistle aims to protect the church against invading Judaism, 
Steck has shown that, except in 3:8, there is in the whole 
epistle not a trace of an anti-Judaistic polemic, such as appears, 
for example, in the second epistle to the Corinthians. He 
might have added that Weizsacker himself admits that we 
do not know that this reproach (Rom. 3:8) was ever brought 
against Paul by the Judaizers. It must be conceded, therefore, 
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that the polemical statements of the epistle cannot be explained 
by any immediate exigencies of the church at Rome. This is 
fully confirmed if we do not look at these statements from the 
point of view of a preconceived opinion concerning the purpose 
of the epistle, but ask ourselves the question whether they really 
can be regarded as attacks upon Judaistic errors in any form. 
None of the theories concerning the purpose of the epistle to 
the Romans thus far proposed has succeeded in showing how the 
exposition of the punitive judgment of God upon the heathen 
world in chap. 1 stands related to the purpose which these 
theories attribute to the apostle. When, however, Paul in 2: 1— 
3:20 sets forth that the Jews are also subject to this judgment 
of wrath in spite of their possessing the law and being circum- 
cised, since the opportunity which they by their unfaithfulness 
furnished to God to exhibit his faithfulness in a yet clearer 
light cannot secure impunity for them; and, further, that the 
Old Testament teaching concerning universal sinfulness has ref- 
erence to them also; it is clear that this portion of the letter 
cannot be directed against the Jewish-Christian position, since no 
Jewish Christian ever denied that the Jews, if they do not fulfill 
the law of which they boast and if their circumcision is not 
accompanied by that of the heart, are likewise subject to the 
judgment of God. And yet it is precisely in this part of the 
epistle that the apostle’s dialectical method is most marked—a 
method which conveys the impression that he is establishing his 
position first of all in the controversy with the Jews. Without 
a trace of polemic the apostle proceeds then to show in 3 : 21I— 
4:25 that it is only the gospel of justification by faith that can 
satisfy the religious needs of man, inasmuch as it excludes all 
self-righteousness and is equally available for both Jews and 
Gentiles ; and, further, that this justification by faith had in both 
these respects a prototype in the history of Abraham. When he 
proves, however, in chap. 5 in a doctrinal and historical exposi- 
tion that with this righteousness was given also life, 2. ¢., the 
completion of salvation, he has just arrived at the point on which 
he differed most sharply with the Judaizers; still there is no 
reference to their conception that the promises given to the 
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people of Israel could be shared only by those who have become 
incorporated with them by submitting to the law and circum- 
cision. 

The following section (6:1 ff.) might perhaps under stress 
be interpreted as an attempt on Paul’s part to guard against the 
reproach that his doctrine of justification by faith would lead 
men to continue in sin. But in that case the paragraph is intro- 
duced in a very unskillful way by the harshest expression of the 
power of the law to increase sin (5:20, 21). The proof, how- 
ever, in chap. 6, that in baptism a new life had already been 
established, which would necessarily lead to freedom from sin 
and to the service of righteousness, develops in a purely theoret- 
ical manner the consequences of the apostle’s doctrine of grace. 
Even such a practical application as occurs in 6: 12 ff. is not 
intended to correct Judaistic misconceptions, but is rather a moral 
exhortation addressed to the Gentile Christians. Finally, the 
exposition concerning the deliverance of the Christian from the 
law, in chap. 7, does not follow the mode of argument employed 
by the epistle to the Galatians, in which the apostle demon- 
strably deals with Judaistic opponents, but is based upon his own 
experience under the law from which he has learned that the 
law cannot overcome, but only stimulate, sin; thus it is proved 
that a new principle is absolutely necessary for the conquest of 
the power of sin in man. That the spirit given to us through 
our vital communion with Christ is this principle is clearly 
stated in chap. 8, but immediately the apostle turns to the exhor- 
tation that the Christians should surrender themselves to this 
spirit in all the affairs of life, and should find in it the pledge of 
the completion of salvation, the certainty of which he sees, finally, 
in the election and calling of those who have been justified. 

It is an old opinion that Paul speaks of his mission to the Gen- 
tiles in chaps. 9-11, and justifies it over against Judaizing preju- 
dices. The problem which occupies him here is, however, merely 
the question which, because of his affection for his nation—here 
again so vividly and repeatedly expressed, e. g., 9: 1-5 and I0: 
1— moves him deeply: What is the reason that notwithstanding 
the promises made in the first instance to Israel the majority of 
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the people of Israel have not obtained the salvation which was 
promised to them primarily? For no Jewish Christian ever con- 
sidered it an injustice that God chose Isaac rather than Ishmael, 
and Jacob rather than Esau, or that he hardened Pharaoh; and 
still here also in the treatment of the subject Paul’s peculiar dia- 
lectic method appears most vividly. If Paul emphasizes strongly 
the absolute freedom of God, which is displayed in ruling over 
the creatures of his power, he certainly has in mind first of all 
the expressions of unbelieving Jews; but over against this he at 
once states in 9: 22 ff. the real condition of things, according to 
which God has endured the vessels which have become subject 
to his wrath with great patience, and has put off his final judg- 
ment in order to make room for the calling of the Gentiles, 
promised already in the Old Testament. He proceeds to show 
that the unbelieving Jews have themselves brought this fate upon 
themselves, by committing the unpardonable sin of unbelief which 
determines their fate (g:30—10:21). Dida Jewish Christian 
ever doubt this? If, consequently, the majority of Israel is hard- 
ened at present and only a remnant is saved, as even the prophets 
had foreseen (11: 1-10), Paul has nevertheless come back to the 
belief that in the wonderful grace of God all Israel may finally 
be saved as a nation (11:25-36). And when he inserts here a 
practical application, it is not one intended to refute some Jew- 
ish-Christian error, but to warn the Gentile Christians not to 
boast, but rather to endeavor, by continuing in the grace of God 
through faith, to escape being themselves cast away. How little, 
however, these digressions of the epistle are intended to meet 
special needs of the church at Rome may be seen also from the 
hortatory part in which Paul develops the whole series of Chris- 
tian duties in an entirely theoretical fashion, and only in chap. 
14 takes up a special matter concerning which there had been 
some controversy in Rome. 

It is, indeed, asserted that the epistle to the Romans could 
not be explained historically, and that it would be without any 
analogy whatsoever among the Pauline epistles, if it were not 
occasioned by existing defects and errors of the church at 
Rome. But on any theory this epistle holds a unique position 
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among the Pauline letters and the historical occasion may very 
well have been in the personal experiences of the apostle. We 
must remember that Paul stood at an important turning point 
of his life, since, having finished his work in the Orient, he 
was now looking for a new field of activity in the Occident. 
Just after the victorious completion of the controversy with his 
Judaistic opponents in Galatia and Corinth, it must have been a 
necessity for the apostle, having now learned to appreciate bet- 
ter what was defensible in the position of his opponents, to sum 
up the whole matter. And this he did, following his natural 
impulse as a writer, and formulating in a comprehensive treatise 
his doctrine of salvation, setting forth its points of agreement 
with the revelation of God in the Old Testament and with the 
claims which the children of Israel have, owing to their peculiar 
position in the history of the kingdom of God. The reason 
why he did this in the form of an epistle to the church at Rome 
was partly that this was about the only form in which he was 
accustomed to exercise his ability as a writer, and partly that 
just at this time he had occasion to announce to ¢#is church his 
intention to visit them. 

He had long ago recognized the importance of the church in 
the world’s capital (1:8), and it must have been a matter of 
importance to him to induce this church to receive and transmit 
a conception of his message of salvation adapted to end forever 
the controversy between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
which he was just then engaged in allaying by his journey to 
the mother church at Jerusalem for the purpose of: delivering a 
collection from the churches. If he had in view with this mat- 
ter an immediately practical purpose it could only be this, to 
enable the church at Rome, where Christianity and Judaism 
were both seeking to win for themselves the Gentile already 
yearning after monotheism, to answer all the claims and meet 
all the objections of Judaism. Let us remember, however, that 
he was just at that time seriously threatened by hostile Jews 
(15:31), and we shall at once see that the thought must have 
come to him that this epistle might be his legacy to the church 
and through it to all Christendom. 
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Baur’s rejection of chapters 15 and 16 as not genuine 
was perfectly comprehensible from his point of view, since 
this section too directly contradicted his views concerning the 
anti-Judaism of Paul (cf 15: 8), the Jewish-Christian character of 
the church at Rome (cf. 15: 14 ff.) and the unhistorical charac- 
ter of the Acts in those passages which tell of the first activity 
of Paul in Jerusalem (cf 15:9). That Marcion, who also of 
necessity objected strongly to 15:8, did not have this section 
in his Apostolos does not concern us here, if we remember how 
he adapted the epistles to the necessities of his theory; and 
Baur’s other reasons for rejecting the section were artificial and 
far fetched. Even writers as early as Lucht and Volkmar 
attempted, therefore, to extract from these two chapters the 
genuine conclusion which had been worked over later with an 
irenical tendency because it sounded too harsh; while gen- 
uine Tibingenists, like Hilgenfeld and Pfleiderer, and with them 
the majority of the other more recent critics, continued to defend 
their genuineness in spite of Baur. Since Mangold’s refutation, 
which, with indefatigable industry, follows criticism into all its 
detailed objections, this position of Baur may also be regarded 
as superseded. Only the spuriousness of the doxology (16: 25- 
27) has been maintained by many defenders of the remainder of 
the two chapters. The only reason that can be given for this 
view with any semblance of truth is that in some manuscripts 
the doxology is found at the end of chap. 14, in others is in 
both places, and in still others is missing entirely. But this 
fact is most probably the result of the omission of the concluding 
chapters in Marcion. If one does not consider this omission of 
any importance, the reason for the spuriousness of the closing 
doxology is removed also; if one, however, maintains this reason 
it is necessary in consistency to return to the position, now for- 
tunately superseded, of doubting the genuineness of both of the 
concluding chapters. For the internal evidence against the 
genuineness of the closing doxology is at best weak. It is usually, 
with Holtzmann, attributed to the auctor ad Ephesios. Those who 
regard the apostle as the author of the epistle to the Ephesians 
can consequently make no objection to it here. 
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An entirely different question which has nothing to do with 
the genuineness of the Pauline epistles is whether the section 
16: I-20 was originally a part of the epistle to the Romans or 
whether it was an independent letter of recommendation for the 
deaconess Phoebe to the church at Ephesus. Even among the 
critics the controversy concerning this point is still going on. I 
believe that in almost every verse there are such overwhelming 
reasons in favor of the latter view that I cannot quite under- 
stand how anyone can adhere to the traditional view. The proc- 
ess by which this letter of recommendation got into the epistle 
to the Romans is, indeed, easily enough explained. If the 
deaconess went to Ephesus in order to embark thence for Rome 
and to deliver our epistle, it was but natural that the church at 
Ephesus should make a copy of this epistle and preserve with it 
the lines of recommendation which the church had received 
through the same hand that brought the precious epistle. It is 
easy to suppose that later on, since this éruwroA} ovoratixy had no 
address of its own, these lines were embodied in the epistle to 
the Romans, with which they had been connected from the 
beginning. 


VI. THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


With the epistle to the Colossians we pass to the so-called 
epistles of the captivity. Whether this was written from Rome 
or from Cesarea does not affect the question of genuineness — 
I myself believe that the weight of evidence is for Czsarea. 
But with the question concerning the errorists whom Paul 
opposes in the letter the case is different; the conception 
we form of these will determine our answer to the question 
whether the letter is genuine or not. And in reference to this 
matter the assumption that those whose error is refuted are 
partly or wholly the same as those against whom the epistle to 
the Galatians is directed has not yet received as thorough a 
refutation as the case demands. What the apostle is here deal- 
ing with is evidently not a denial of his doctrine of salvation, 
but rather the question whether for the attainment of the true 
consummation of Christian life and character, and so for the 
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full assurance of salvation, something more and greater be not 
necessary than the simple belief of that message of salvation 
and the Christian morality that comes with it, viz., a profound 
insight into the secrets of the divine being and a strict regula- 
tion of the whole life by ascetic rules. 

This insight, it was supposed, could be attained partly 
through traditional theosophic doctrines (2:8), partly through 
visions and dreams (2:18); and asceticism was deemed nec- 
essary in order to enable one to enter into intercourse with the 
heavenly world, by which it would become more and more thor- 
oughly known. Inasmuch as the asceticism in the Roman 
church, with which Romans (chap. 14) deals, and which 
included abstinence from flesh and wine as well as a strict 
observance of certain fast days, is to be traced to Essenic influ- 
ence, it is probable that this theosophic-ascetic tendency of 
Jewish Christianity is also connected with Essenism. 

It appears, to be sure, from 2: 11 and 3: 11 that this Jewish- 
Christian party attached great value to circumcision; this, how- 
ever, was not because, like the Pharisaic party in the church, 
they held that by it one was incorporated into the Israelitish 
community, to which alone belonged the attainment of salva- 
tion, but because through it the whole physical life was believed 
to be in a higher degree consecrated to God. The Jewish fes- 
tivals likewise (2:16) were not observed because the Mosaic 
law was regarded as of permanent validity, but because by such 
consecration to God of certain regularly recurring days the 
whole daily life was supposed to gain a higher consecration. 
Moreover, the rules which were, in the stricter sense, ascetic 
had, according to 2: 20 ff., no relation whatever to the Old Tes- 
tament, but were based upon commandments of men regarding 
all physical enjoyments; and for this reason Paul never appeals 
in his polemic to the Old Testament. Nevertheless the apostle 
perceived clearly that the danger from this party was quite 
as great as that from Pharisaic Jewish Christianity ; for, aside 
from the conceit which such new wisdom and philosophy pro- 
duced, it inevitably led to the idea that the fullness of the 
divine essence was poured out over the entire higher world of 
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spirits and thereupon to the attempt by worship of angels (2: 18 
and 23) to enter into mysterious relation with the Godhead; 
which the apostle foresaw would imperil both the unique majesty 
and dignity of Christ and the all-sufficiency of his redeeming 
work and mediatorship. These ascetic exercises, moreover, 
tended continually to the development of a new legalism which 
Paul could not but regard as a return to an obsolete stage of 
religious development (2: 20). 

Nevertheless the apostle was obliged to assume toward this 
tendency a very different attitude from that which he had taken 
toward the Pharisaic party in the church. Inasmuch as they did 
not oppose his doctrine of salvation, he could not reject their doc- 
trine im foto; there was a legitimate element in it, inasmuch as 
it met an awakening consciousness of need of deeper knowl- 
edge. He himself knew that the gospel concealed in itself a 
profound divine wisdom (cf. 1 Cor., chap. 2) which was able 
fully to satisfy this desire; and the comparative restraint and 
greater leisure of his imprisonment gave him abundant opportu- 
nity to penetrate more and more into this divine wisdom. In 
his earlier letters the godlike glory of the exalted Christ had led 
to the recognition of his eternal existence and activity ; all that 
was lacking now was that he should be apprehended as the 
foundation and the goal of all creation, all orders of the heavenly 
beings included (cf 1:16), and that it should be seen that in him 
all the fullness of the Godhead, of which this theosophy had so 
much to say, dwelt bodily. His redemptive work also appeared 
now in an entirely new light. Hitherto Paul had regarded it 
only from the point of view of the human need of salvation; now, 
however, he perceived how by it the victory was gained over the 
principalities and powers hostile to God (2:15) and how the 
kingly dominion of Christ had displaced them, so that his redemp- 
tive work acquired also a cosmic significance. In proportion as 
the increasing tendency to speculation threatened to divide the 
church into parties or schools, Paul was compelled to emphasize 
the organic unity of the church under Christ as its head (1:18 
and 24; 2:19) and the universal significance of the gospel by 
which it had been founded (1:6, 23). To be sure he was 
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obliged continually to insist that the content of the gospel was 
not some theosophic speculation but the mystery of salvation ; 
yet at the same time that in the gospel were hid all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge (2: 2 f.). Now, therefore, the 
difference between heathenism and Judaism is obliterated 
(3:10 f.) in an entirely different way from that employed in 
the earlier letters; by the redemptive death of Christ the law 
itself, conceived of as a code of statutes, is as such abrogated, 
and not simply the obligation of the individual to obey it. Now 
also the destiny of the world appears in a new light; the great 
gulf which sin made in the divinely created world of spirits is 
done away, and by joining them to Christ as their only head, 
men and angels must again be united (1:20). Thus in a certain 
sense the antithesis between heaven and earth is even in this life 
done away with. 

But lofty as were these chronological, soteriological, and 
eschatological speculations, yet the apostle was constantly forced 
to emphasize the fact that every true advance in knowledge must 
also bear fruit in the fulfillment of the divine will and in the 
achievement of complete moral renewal (1:9f.; 2:9 ff.). He 
was, however, compelled also to prove how this renewal is shown 
not in the carrying out of arbitrary human enactments, but in 
the reorganization of domestic and social life with the duties 
pertaining to it. In a more thoroughgoing way than in the 
earlier letters he sought to regulate the Christian moral life 
through detailed prescriptions, and the significance of the Old 
Testament was revealed to him in a new light, being regarded 
no longer as a code, but as a typical foreshadowing of the divine 
will as it was fulfilled in Christ (2:11, 17). It is the province 
of biblical theology to set forth in detail this development of 
Paulinism in all directions as it appears in the letters of the 
imprisonment (cf. my Lehrbuch der biblischen Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments, 6. Aufl., Berlin, 1895). It is sufficient for criticism 
to prove that there was adequate occasion for this development 
in the new kind of opposition which confronted the apostle in 
Colossez. 

To be sure if we deny to the Paul of the great doctrinal and 
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controversial epistles any capacity of development in his ideas 
we can hardly regard the epistle to the Colossians as his work; 
and if we hold that he was limited to a narrow vocabulary and a 
stereotyped style, forced upon him by the former controversial 
period, we can no longer recognize the apostle in the writer of 
these letters. But what a pitiful conception of the great apostle 
underlies criticism of this sort. It is, on the contrary, only 
natural that his rigid and dogmatic style of expression with its 
theses and antitheses should disappear upon the cessation of the 
conflict with Pharisaic Judaism; and that when there was no 
longer any opposition to his doctrine of salvation the argumen- 
tative exposition of it should likewise cease. Moreover, as a 
wise teacher Paul would take up the technical terms of the the- 
osophists, such as 7Ajpwpa and pvorjpwv, as well as their specu- 
lations concerning the angelic orders, their demand for a higher 
gnosis, and for the perfection of the Christian life; only he 
would stamp them with a meaning of his own. He was obliged 
to employ in the unfolding of the entire fullness and depth of 
the truth of salvation a mode of presentation different from that 
required in the original exposition and substantiation of it. The 
long-drawn-out sentences, overloaded with ideas, their parts 
only loosely connected by relatives and participial constructions, 
simply show that the same apostle is writing who in the earlier 
letters shows himself unacquainted with literary Greek and on 
principle indifferent to rhetorical effect. Where, however, he 
assumes again a definite polemical attitude he expresses himself 
in antitheses which are as pointed as in the earlier letters, though 
now they often suggest more than is actually said. 

In view of all this it is easy to understand how criticism 
should inevitably have been in perplexity concerning the genu- 
ineness of this letter. Ewald, indeed, for a time went no further 
than to ascribe it to Timothy, who drew it up after a preliminary 
discussion of its contents with the apostle. But the Tibingen 
school was forced to construe the expressions of the letter in 
the sense of second-century gnosticism in order thus to be able 
to prove by an evident circulus in demonstrando that it was influ- 
enced by this gnosticism and opposed it; or to discover in the 
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mention of the Petrine Mark (4:10) and the Pauline Luke 
(4:14) a trace of the reconciling tendency of the second cen- 
tury which was supposed to appear also in the emphasis which 
the epistle lays on the unity of the church. Hilgenfeld, how- 
ever, dated the letter much earlier and regarded it as a polemic 
against the beginnings of gnosticism in the person of Cerinthus. 
In this he returned to the view of Mayerhoff, who first (1838) 
controverted the genuineness of the letter from this point of 
view. But it is most interesting to observe that the alleged 
dependence of the letter to the Colossians upon that to the 
Ephesians, on which he based his attack, was just the point at 
which the reactionary movement set in. When Holtzmann in 
1872 carefully investigated both letters with reference to this 
point, he believed that he found interwoven in Colossians the 
indications both of originality and dependence upon Ephe- 
sians, both of genuineness and of spuriousness. Upon this 
he built the hypothesis that the genuine letter of Paul to the 
Colossians was imitated by the auctor ad Ephesios and then once 
more—with what purpose it is difficult to conceive— was inter- 
polated to suit his own views. In opposition to him von Soden 
in 1885 successfully proved that the indications of dependence 
and spuriousness found by Holtzmann in the letter to the Colos- 
sians were wholly unsubstantiated, and he regarded only a very 
few verses as later interpolations. In his Hand-Commentar, 1891, 
he admitted the genuineness even of these. Since then Jiilicher 
and Harnack have emphatically declared themselves in favor of 
the genuineness of the epistle as handed down by tradition. 
Accordingly this letter also, having been tested by the fire of 
criticism, has maintained its genuineness. 

It is certain that since the personal greetings in chap. 4 are 
not matters of invention they constitute an argument against the 
hypothesis of pseudonymous authorship difficult to overcome. 
The same is true of the canonical letter to Philemon, so insepa- 
rably joined to the Colossian letter by the reference in Col. 4:9. 
It is today quite generally accepted that Baur’s maintenance of 
the spuriousness of this letter was one of his worst blunders. 
That he should have called it the embryo of a Christian novel 
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sounds like a jest, not a scientific argument. Weizsacker is nearer 
right in regarding it as the presentation of truth by example. 
But in that case we should expect a discussion of the question 
of slavery. Unfortunately, however, the letter gives no definite 
instructions on the subject whether Philemon is to receive the 
returning slave as a brother merely, or free him, or give him to 
the apostle as his personal servant ; that is purposely left undeter- 
mined in the letter. That Hilgenfeld, in spite of Baur, accepts the 
letter as genuine is an admirable evidence of his appreciation of 
the character of this document with its delicate tact and spirit of 
amiable comradeship testifying in every word to its genuineness. 
But this conclusion of his is not consistent. It would be a 
refinement of deception, entirely foreign to pseudonymous litera- 
ture of that period, that an author who purposed writing to the 
Colossians in the name of Paul should ferret out this private 
letter in order to accredit himself as the genuine Paul by the 
allusion to it in 4:9. 


VII. THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


When Schleiermacher and DeWette directed their criticism 
against the letter to the Ephesians, their chief argument was 
that the general content of the letter stood in evident contradic- 
tion with the special address. This argument has been abandoned 
since modern textual criticism has conclusively shown that the 
words éy Edéowin the address are a later addition. Indeed, doubt 
of this fact, though entertained by even so distinguished a com- 
mentator as Meyer, must be definitely given up; as well as the 
view, represented by Bleek, that the address, so clearly incom- 
plete, was left so by Paul himself in order to issue several copies 
of it, filling in local references in each case. Why the apostle 
designates his readers as ‘saints who also believe in Jesus Christ,” 
that is, New Testament saints in contradistinction to those of 
the Old Testament, cannot be understood at all if the proper 
purpose of the letter receives so little consideration as is ordi- 
~ narily the case. Likewise, the identification of the letter in any 
way with that mentioned in Col. 4:16 must be definitely given 
up. It is excluded by the fact that Paul in 4:15 could not send 
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greetings to the Laodiceans in the letter to the Colossians, if, at 
the same time, he sent to Laodicea by the same messenger one 
addressed to them, or even intended also for them. We must, 
however, abandon all attempt to justify the special address on the 
ground that the letter, at least in the first instance, was intended 
for Ephesus; because in that case we do not at all meet the 
real difficulties which criticism has from the first rightly pointed 
out. Since the readers are addressed constantly as Gentile 
Christians, but according to 3:2 ff.; 4:21 could not possibly 
have been converted by Paul, it follows that this circular letter 
was addressed to Gentile-Christian churches not founded by the 
apostle, to whom it was to be carried and read publicly. Tychi- 
cus, the bearer of the letter (6: 21), must have received verbal 
instructions to that effect. That the churches addressed were 
in Asia Minor is made highly probable simply by the fact that 
Tychicus carried the circular letter at the same time that he 
went to Asia Minor with the Colossian letter. The simplest 
explanation of the later insertion of the words é& ’E¢éoyw is that 
the letter intended for the churches of Asia Minor in general 
was at a later time assumed to have been addressed primarily to 
the metropolis, Ephesus. 

The second difficulty which the letter presents is its 
extremely close relationship with the letter to the Colossians. 
And this difficulty is not so easily disposed of as is generally 
thought. If, to be sure, we recall the parallel passages in the 
two letters to the Thessalonians and the parallels in the letters 
to the Romans and the Galatians, the latter two written years 
apart, we cannot wonder that two letters written practically at 
the same time show so great similarity both in form and mat- 
ter. This becomes, however, perfectly explicable only when we 
suppose that the news received from Colosse had introduced 
Paul into an entirely new circle of ideas, and that as a natural 
result, though writing a circular letter to a group of churches, he 
was still dominated by the thoughts developed in the letter to 
the Colossians. How difficult it is to prove here a strict literary 
dependence of one letter upon the other appears from the fact 
that, although the letter to the Ephesians is generally admitted 
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to be dependent on Colossians, yet Mayerhoff held exactly the 
opposite opinion, and a keen critic like Holtzmann maintains 
that the evidence points to mutual dependence. The decisive 
argument against this view will always be that it would have 
been impossible for a writer who, when writing independently, 
could imitate, often so strikingly, the doctrine and style of Paul 
as the writer of Ephesians must have done, should, in order to 
make his writings seem like Paul’s, follow a Pauline letter in 
other passages so slavishly, and that even in sections which have 
nothing whatever to do with the main purpose of his letter. But 
it is still more incomprehensible that by the fiction of 6: 21 f. 
he should give the first indication of his motive for connecting 
his composition so closely with a letter which, after all, fur- 
nished him for his main purpose a very unsatisfactory point of 
attachment, especially as such attachment and the fiction would 
be more likely to give offense than to lend the appearance of 
genuineness to his composition. 

The standing problem for those who maintain the genuine- 
ness of both letters is to present proof that as regards the paral- 
lel passages the same thoughts and expressions are used with 
far too great freedom to permit us to speak of literary depend- 
ence. In respect to that, however, much remains to be done, 
since the exegesis of both letters is far from having attained to 
the exactness and certainty which has been reached in the case 
of many other letters of Paul. Above all it must be clearly 
understood that the Pauline spirit was far too rich and free not 
to be able to express the same thoughts in different ways or to 
give a different application to the same expressions, even in two 
letters written the one immediately after the other. So the 
letter to the Ephesians in spite of its relationship to the Colos- 
sian letter exhibits, in accordance with its more general purpose, 
a peculiar style, or, more exactly, a peculiar coloring of the whole 
mode of presentation. It contains expressions like the fre- 
quently recurring ra érovpdua and peBodeia which is found at least 
twice (4:14; 6:11); so also &dBodos, meaning “devil” (4:27; 
6:11), which is wholly foreign both to the Colossian letter and 
the other letters. Such facts are not without importance to one 
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to whom the close relationship of two contemporaneous letters 
presents in itself no difficulty. It is certainly a sign of greater 
‘freedom from prejudice on the part of criticism that Jilicher 
and Harnack are again inclined to accept the genuineness of the 
letter which in spite of its peculiarities preserves in so many 
ways the undeniable Pauline type. But there will still be need, 
in that case, of making a somewhat more thorough exegetical 
investigation of many points. I will not speak of the fact that 
the interpretation of 2:20 in its relation to 1 Cor. 3:9 f. is still 
unsettled, since it can be said that the varying application of 
such a figure is not of itself remarkable, even though in this case 
the underlying thought is of too fundamental a character to 
be irrelevant to the question of the Pauline origin. Yet upon 
first glance it is somewhat remarkable that the apostles and 
prophets are called dyo (3:5), if we do not observe that this 
explains why they, being sent forth of God to his service, can 
be set over against the sons of men. And it is certain that 4:11 
according to its usual interpretation carries us down beyond the 
date of the pastoral letters, since here already the government 
of the church and its instruction appear to be united in the same 
church officer, the first impulses toward which appear in the pas- 
toral letters. This interpretation, however, cannot be correct, 
because the whole context clearly shows that only gifts of 
speech are meant. Accordingly the intention of the addition 
cai SSdoxadko. must be to designate the zomeves as those shepherds 
who lead the individual churches to the right pasture (cf John 
10: 9f.), that is, provide them with the instruction and admoni- 
tion which they constantly require. 

The Tiibingen school, to be sure, advanced nothing that 
strengthened the argument against the genuineness of the letter. 
For its contention that here we recognize already the spirit of 
the second century loses its force, since we find in the letter ele- 
ments both gnostic and Montanistic, even the same passage 
(4:7-11) being interpreted by some as gnostic, by others as 
Montanistic. But it is an altogether baseless claim that here a 
unification is sought after by means of an external synthesis 
of faith and love, by weakening the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
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tion by faith, and making concessions to the Judaistic doctrine 
of justification by works. Whatever distinguishes the doctrine 
of this letter from that of the earlier letters is found also in 
Colossians, and is inseparably connected with the transformation 
of Paulinism, which in that letter is set forth and explained. 
When recent criticism, at least in the case of the majority of 
its representatives, carries the composition of the letter back 
into the first century, assuming, however, that a disciple of the 
apostle might have been its author, it surrenders therewith all 
definite standards by which one can decide whether this trans- 
formation could not have taken place in the time of Paul and in 
his own person. But that which offers some ground for both 
the older and the later opinion is the fact that its exact aim on 
the presupposition of the genuineness of the letter has not yet 
been made clear. There is in the letter no trace of heretics, 
about whom so much has been said, for 4:14 is satisfactorily 
interpreted in view of the recent experiences of Paul in the 
Phrygian churches, and 5:16 does not refer to a libertine 
gnosis, but to moral seduction. Since now the hortatory portion 
of the letter begins with most impressive and explicit emphasis 
upon the unity of the church, both earlier critics like De Wette 
and recent ones like von Soden have found in this thought the 
main object of the letter. But this is to enter again the channel 
of Tiibingen criticism which explains the letter from the presup- 
position that efforts after union of the parties in the church 
were made in the second century. To be sure it is not difficult 
to prove that nowhere in our letter is it possible to find a trace 
of the concessions which are required by this hypothesis, since 
a demand for the moral preservation of Christian character is 
found in all the Pauline letters and is no concession to the Juda- 
istic doctrine of righteousness by works. Still, neither has crit- 
icism of the other school as yet explained what was the occasion 
of this exhortation to church unity. 

Nor, to be sure, has it been recognized that in the entire 
first part of the letter this exhortation has been prepared for 
with conscious purpose. If even the address indicates that the 
Gentile-Christian readers were saints, as were the members of the 
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Old Testament covenant nation, the conclusion of the words 
of thanksgiving in the introduction likewise emphasizes how 
the Gentile Christians, though in a different way, had attained 
to the same certainty of the promised salvation as had the 
Jewish Christians (1:13 f.; cf vs. 12). The entire second chap- 
ter turns upon the thought that the Gentile Christians had been 
actually received into the community of the saints in Israel, 
after the law was abolished as a method of salvation and life; 
and the third chapter also begins with the statement that the 
apostle was entrusted with the gospel, by means of which the 
Gentiles became actually partakers in the promise to Israel 
(3:6), a thing which, according to Galatians, chap. 2, even 
the primitive apostles also recognized. Whereupon it may be 
reasonably asked what could be the occasion of these declara- 
tions and the exhortations of the second part based upon them 
if the churches of Asia Minor to which the letter was directed 
were, as on the usual presupposition that Paul is responsible 
directly and indirectly for the Christianization of the whole of 
Asia Minor they must have been, altogether made up of Gentile 
Christians. In the discussion of the Galatian letter we have 
already seen that this presupposition is untenable. Our judg- 
ment, moreover, is evidently established on a broader basis by 
the Apocalypse. The church at Smyrna which is persecuted 
only by the synagogue of Satan, which blasphemes the name 
of Christ, and the church of Philadelphia which had successfully 
prosecuted its work among the Jews and will continue in it (Rev. 
3:8 f.) can only have been purely Jewish-Christian churches. It 
is clear, therefore, that there were in Asia Minor not only Gentile- 
Christian churches—many of them, indeed, e¢. g., those in 
Phrygia, shown by our letter not to have been founded by Paul 
—pbut also from earliest times numerous Jewish-Christian churches 
which probably owed their origin to the primitive apostles; and 
this being so, the old conflict between the two might here, as 
was the case in Galatia, break out again and again, though the 
opposition would not necessarily take the form of Pharisaic 
legalism, as it had done in Galatia, but might assume that of 
theosophic asceticism such as the apostle had so recently met 
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in Phrygia. And in view of this we can understand how the 
apostle should feel constrained earnestly to admonish the Gen- 
tile-Christian churches of proconsular Asia that by their recep- 
tion into the community of the saints and by their participation 
in the promises once made to Israel, itself now free from the 
obligation of the law, the old antithesis between Jew and Gen- 
tile was once for all abolished. 

From this point of view, all the admonitions of this letter, 
growing out of the one chief admonition to maintain the unity 
of the church, are seen in a new light. For they all turn on the 
fact that Christianity necessarily carries with it the complete 
putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new, the 
description of which issues in the exhortation to walk in love 
after the example of Christ (4: I £.; 5:2), and on the warning 
against all alliance with the old heathen iniquity, even in the 
form of apparently innocent association with their unbelieving 
countrymen (5:3-20), the perils of which Paul had formerly 
learned by severe experiences at Corinth. But after his latest 
experiences he was compelled to add that asceticism was as 
unnecessary for this regulation of the whole life in a Christian 
spirit as was legalism (5:21—6:9). From this there follows 
yet another consequence. The remarkable literary resemblances 
between the Ephesian letter and the first epistle of Peter have 
indeed seemed to almost all recent critics explicable only on the 
hypothesis that the former, being dependent on the latter, was, 
though attributed to Paul, spurious. On my view of the epistle 
of Peter, according to which it is older than Galatians, and was 
known to Paul when he wrote his letter to the Romans, it is not 
impossible that the epistle to the Ephesians was written with 
some reference to it. And even if a spokesman of this school 
of criticism like Holtzmann calls it ‘“‘sheer nonsense,” it never- 
theless remains true that it accords entirely with the aim of this 
letter that Paul should, with deliberate purpose and openly, 
employ the language of an older apostolic letter already in cir- 
culation in Asia Minor and held in high esteem. He wished to 
show the Jewish Christians, who would learn of a letter of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles which was in circulation in that 
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region just as Paul and the Gentile Christians would hear of the 
letter of Peter, that the Gentiles were educated in the same 
Christian truth and manner of life as they themselves. Only on 
this view can the obstacle on which the genuineness of the letter 
seems likely after all to be shattered be really removed. 


VIII. THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


Concerning the epistle to the Philippians it may apparently 
be said at the outset that criticism has only served to establish 
anew its genuineness. Denial of its genuineness begins with 
Baur, who rejected it along with the other epistles of the 
imprisonment. But in order to find echoes of gnosticism in it 
he was obliged to explain 2:6 from the history of the Valen- 
tinian Sophia, and in order to assign it to its place in the concilia- 
tion movements of the second century he had to identify the 
Clement mentioned in 4:3 with the disciple of Peter who 
appears in the Clementine legend, and whom he regards as one 
of the oi é« ris Kaicapos olxias (4: 22). 

Baur’s pupils even interpreted 4:2 as referring not literally 
to two women, but to two parties which, in the guise of an appeal 
to his owtvyos, 7. ¢., in their opinion, Peter, Paul admonishes to 
be of the same mind (4:2, 3). With remarkable unanimity all 
the leaders of the more recent criticism have decisively rejected 
this opinion of Baur and his followers, and even Hilgenfeld has 
recognized that the epistle is genuine. In fact there are few 
cases in which the impossibility of so much as conceiving 
of a letter as the work of a pseudonymous tendency-writer 
is so evident as here. And yet in the Jahrbiicher fiir protest. 
Theologie for 1875-6 Holsten undertook to recover the position 
which had apparently been lost. But at what cost! Accord- 
ing to his view the epistle is no longer to be regarded as a product 
of the second century, but as having arisen between 70 and 80 
A. D., being written, in order, by a continuation of the concilia- 
tory policy which the apostle inaugurated in his epistle to the 
Romans, to restore the inner unity of the Philippian church. 
The personal references of the letter are all supposed to rest 
upon genuine tradition; and only a slight un-Pauline tinge is to 
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be discovered in doctrine, in language, and in the appreciation 
of the gift which ostensibly furnishes the occasion for the let- 
ter. But even such a critic as Paul Schmidt repudiated this 
position (in 1880) as ‘New Testament hypercriticism.” And 
really, that at a time when everybody in Philippi knew that the 
apostle was dead, and had never written a letter to the church, a 
disciple of the apostle should fabricate a letter from him to the 
church, in which the apostle expresses the confident expectation 
of seeing them again (1 :25; 2:24), is a theory which would 
not have the faintest appearance of probability, even if the view 
that the letter is genuine labored under the most serious diffi- 
culties. 

Nevertheless I cannot admit that the question has been solved 
by the more recent criticism. Measured by the standard which 
this criticism is accustomed to employ, the epistle to the Philip- 
pians must be rejected as spufious. By admitting that it is 
impossible to understand this letter on the assumption of its 
pseudonymous character, criticism has allowed itself to be led 
into making a concession which is absolutely contradictory to 
its other assumptions. Holsten is undoubtedly right in main- 
taining that according to the standard of the great doctrinal and 
controversial epistles the doctrinal views of Philippians con- 
tain much that is surprising. With what triumphant assurance 
criticism would, if it served its purpose, reject as spurious a let- 
ter alleged to be from Paul in which he declares himself ‘‘ touch- 
ing the righteousness which is in the law blameless” (3:6), on 
the ground that the real Paul everywhere proceeds on_the view 
that there is no such thing as righteousness under the law. It 
really required no very artificial exegesis to extract from 3:9 
the meaning that justification is involved in vital union with 
Christ —a view by which, however, Paul’s doctrine of salvation is 
exactly reversed. A verse like 4:8 actually reminds one more 
of the moralizing tone of the pastoral epistles than of the ethics 
rooted in the facts of salvation which are characteristic of the 
older letters. One is indeed quite justified inasking with Hols- 
ten why the title of apostle is lacking in the address, and where 
the érioxora xai dudxova, of whom not a trace is]to be found else- 
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where in the Pauline letters, suddenly come from. And it is by 
no means easy to explain how the same Paul that in 1 : 23 is only 
in doubt whether he shall choose to die immediately in order to 
be with Christ, or to abide in the flesh for the sake of the church, 
in 3:11 is apparently not even yet sure of his resurrection from 
the dead. And there is no doubt that the admonition of the 
two women coram publico (4:2) is altogether unparalleled in 
the Pauline letters. Of course all these difficulties can be 
obviated, but not so long as one retains the finicalness which 
characterizes all our modern criticism. 

But it remains true that the whole type of doctrine of our 
letter resembles that of the letters of the imprisonment much 
more closely than it does that of the great doctrinal and contro- 
versial letters, although when account is taken of the relatively 
small amount of doctrinal material in Philippians the difference 
is not so marked. There is not*lacking a certain strong empha- 
sis on the gnosis (1:9; 3:8, 10). It cannot be denied that the 
Christology goes beyond that of the older letters, or that empha- 
sis upon the connection between the doctrine of salvation 
and practical life takes the place of the strong insistence on 
doctrine which characterizes the older letters. In passages like 
2:10 and 3:20 there is a clear enough reference to the cosmic 
significance of the saving work of Christ. The emphatic 
admonition to unity in which the exhortation 2: 2f. really cul- 
minates reminds us strongly of a characteristic feature of the 
letters of the imprisonment; and what 3:12-16 says about the 
true Christian perfection reminds us again of what the Colossian 
letter intimates about the false ways by which the theosophists 
of Colossz professed to lead men to perfection. Holsten’s lists 
of words, by which he undertakes to distinguish what is Pauline, 
un-Pauline, and anti-Pauline, need not be taken seriously ; but if, 
after the prevailing fashion of modern criticism, one stumble 
over every new expression and note the absence of every catch- 
word of the old Pauline letters, it is as easy to prove the spu- 
riousness of Philippians as of Ephesians. The history of the 
criticism of the letter to the Philippians issues of necessity in a 
dilemma; either it must be recognized that the whole previous 
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method of criticism has been in certain respects very faulty and 
must undergo a thorough reform, or we must go back and ques- 
tion again the genuineness of Philippians. We have not yet 
reached our goal, not even with respect to the letter to the 
Philippians. 

The chief reason for this state of affairs is that criticism as a 
whole has accomplished but little for the interpretation of the 
epistle to the Philippians, and that the historical situation which 
the letter presupposes is very far from being cleared up. Or, is it 
possible that some agreement has actually been reached, at least 
respecting the condition of the church which the letter presup- 
poses? It will be useful to recall the course which the investi- 
gation of this matter has taken. In the case of the epistle to the 
Philippians it was the older criticism that held that the church was 
troubled by reason of the Judaistic errorists that were supposed 
to be referred to in chap. 3. A dark picture was painted of the 
parties into which the church was divided, and Rheinwald, in 
1827, represented it as threatened with extinction by the division 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians. Then came a reaction, 
which, however, did not lead to the discovery of the seat of the 
error until Schinz in 1833 proved that the church was a purely 
Gentile-Christian body, in which there were no such parties, and 
that the praise which the apostle gave the church was wholly 
irreconcilable with the supposition of their existence. But even 
he put in the place of conflict over doctrine which was said to 
have divided the church only on the one side a boastful cele- 
brating of their own superiority, called forth by personal dis- 
agreements, and on the other a jealous belittling of the merits 
of others. Almost all modern interpreters have followed him. 
But does this view accord any better with the praise repeatedly 
bestowed on all of the members of the church individually (cf. 
1:3, 7,8; 4:1)? And what basis is there for this view? 

It is simply the intolerable fashion the interpreters have of 
assuming, the moment the apostle utters a word against a preva- 
lent sin which is inherent in us all, that his readers must be 
guilty of it in a very exceptional degree. Accordingly evidence 
for this must be extorted from 2:2 ff. But would Paul really 
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have felt called upon to reprove before the whole church the 
quarrelsomeness of two women, which was probably due in the 
two cases to similar causes, if the church was itself guilty of 
exactly the same fault? Certainly not. Accordingly both on the 
side of the defenders and on that of the deniers of the genuine- 
ness of the letter there is more or less tendency to return to the 
old view. And so again we have the theory of two parties with 
a “divided Christian consciousness,” or Judaizing heretical teach- 
ers. But I cannot discover that the new arguments in defense 
of this view are any better, or that the old arguments against it 
have been refuted. Of course the church which the apostle 
designates as his joy and his crown is composed of human 
beings. But I cannot allow myself to distort the picture which 
the apostle gives of it by introducing any kind of factious dis- 
order. The epistle is not a letter of reproof. When he closes 
the expression of his joyfulness in imprisonment, of which no 
possible exigency can rob him, with the statement that it is in 
their power, by standing fast in one spirit, striving for the faith 
of the gospel, as well as by a harmony based on self-denying 
humility, not only to promote their own spiritual welfare, but 
also to increase and share his joy (1: 27—-2: 18), this very form 
of expressing his admonition shows conclusively that he is not 
endeavoring to heal a serious rupture of the church. 

But even in respect to the situation in Rome to which refer- 
ence is made in 1:14-18, there is anything but clearness and 
agreement of opinion among scholars. The common opinion is 
that here also there is a reference to Judaizing heretics, and it 
was especially natural for those to adopt this opinion who 
regarded the Roman church as essentially or in large part a 
Jewish-Christian body. But in that case the way in which Paul 
minimizes the doctrinal differences between these people and him- 
self, and rejoices if only Christ is made known, whatever the 
method, involves so glaring a contradiction with Gal. 1:8 f. that 
it would be impossible to ascribe the letter to Paul. Of what 
avail is the paltry subterfuge that Paul was softened by age, or 
that the church in question was not one of his own founding? 
On this point Paul could never change, could never regard 
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that other gospel as of equal value with his own. The latest 
opponent of the epistle (Holsten) and its latest defender (Paul 
Schmidt) both frankly admit this, though, to be sure, critics like 
Holtzmann and Jiilicher still find no difficulty whatever in the 
old opinion. Nevertheless exegetically the latter is simply 
impossible, since the antithesis between the Judaizing and the 
Pauline preaching cannot be expressed by cire xpopdoe: cire dAnOeia. 
And where has Paul ever accused his Judaizing opponents simply 
of preaching Christ from envy of him (8a ¢@dvov, vs. 15)? He 
could never have done so. These opponents must have been 
personal rivals of the apostle, and in that case there is no 
ground for holding that they were Jewish Christians. As long 
ago as 1859 I advanced the opinion in my commentary that they 
were old teachers of the church who, finding themselves forced 
into the background by the unexpectedly prolonged stay of the 
apostle in Rome, where, despite his imprisonment, he became 
the central figure of the church, sought by redoubled zeal to 
outstrip him, and by criticism of himself and of his work to 
destroy his popularity. I admit that I cannot prove this to be 
the case, and I am entirely ready to accept any suggestion that 
is more in accord with the words; but I cannot go back to the 
old impossible views. 

The hypotheses which have gathered around the passage 3:1 
furnish a sad illustration of how matters stand in the exegesis of 
Philippians. Most interpreters have found here an allusion to 
earlier letters to the Philippians, as even the hypothesis-spinning 
criticism of the old rationalists found here the beginning of a 
new letter. But the most recent criticism of the Hausraths, 
Vélkers, and Clemens, revels in ever new inventions of letters of 
which our letter is an unskillful patchwork. And what is the 
reason of all this? Simply that they will not see that the 
whole previous part of the letter has been treating of that Chris- 
tian joy of which Paul is, ex professo, now about to speak again. 
Even the prelate Bengel long ago recognized that the epistle to 
the Philippians might properly be described as epistola de gaudio. 
Such a letter may not seem to modern criticism worthy of the 
apostle. But it gives no evidence of having any other purpose. 
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The flourishing Macedonian churches were just those that were 
most affected by the hostility of their unbelieving countrymen. 
To this was added the news of the imprisonment of their apostle, 
which had lasted now for years, and of the complete cessation 
of his missionary work. These things lay like a heavy burden 
upon his beloved church; and for this reason he could not better 
repay the gift they had sent him than to kindle in them, despite 
all the burden of the present, that profound joy in believing 
which filled him, though in chains and bonds. In chap. I he 
had said that they should promote and share this his joy; 
and all that he says in chap. 2 concerning the sending of 
Timothy and the return of Epaphroditus has to do with the 
fact that he desires to do what he can to promote their joy. Is 
it to be wondered at that in 3:1 he accompanies his yapere év xvpiw 
with an apology for always writing the same thing? 

But that throughout the third chapter also he is speaking of 
the ground, means, and goal of true Christian joy is not so 
readily conceded. Here it has been customary to find a warning 
against Jewish-Christian heretics, either in Rome or in Philippi; 
the same Paul who in 1:18 was so mild in his attitude toward 
them speaking here in a tone that outdoes all the polemic 
against them that we have. seen in Galatians and Corinthians. 
But this interpretation would require him to use BAéwere dad 
and not Baderere with the accusative, as 1 Cor. 1:26; 10:18 
show. The verb, three times repeated for rhetorical emphasis, 
shows, moreover, that there are three separate categories of men 
to whom he directs their attention, in order, by means of the 
contrast which these present, to develop the ground on which 
the true Christian joy rests (3: 3-11), the means by which it is 
to be continually promoted (3: 12-16), and what its final goal 
is (3:17-21). That the unbelieving Jews constitute the third 
of the categories ought never to have been overlooked. Where 
has Paul designated the Jewish Christians as the weperouy simply? 
Least of all could he do so here, where by the substitution of 
the word xararopy (cf. Gal. 5:12) he intimates that because of 
their unbelief, by which they have lost all the privileges of the 
mepttrouyn, it has become a useless mutilation. Recent critics also, 
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like Hékstra, Holsten, Lipsius, and Paul Schmidt, opponents 
and defenders of the genuineness of the letter alike, recognize 
this. The privileges of which unbelieving Judaism boasts, in 
which it puts its trust, and the joy with which the apostle at his 
conversion gave up these things for the sake of Christ who is 
his only joy, is the theme of the following paragraphs. 

But furthermore the xaxot épyéra are far from being the 
épydra Sdn Of 2 Cor. 11:13. They are those teachers in Rome 
whom Paul describes in 1: 15-17, who take pleasure in envy 
and strife and in making trouble for him, as they think, in his 
bonds. And what can the ody én of 3: 12 signify except that he 
refers to the charge of these people that he imagined himself 
to be already perfect? For certainly nothing that he has pre- 
viously said in the passage itself furnishes the slightest oppor- 
tunity for the misunderstanding which he wishes here to avoid. 
On the contrary it is they who by their assumption of supe- 
riority to him and their rivalry with him make such a claim. 
True Christian joy can be attained only when the Christian is 
continually pressing forward toward the goal in order ever 
more perfectly to apprehend Christ, when he knows no other 
perfection than to be always striving after greater perfection. The 
ultimate purpose of his whole letter is that the church should 
by continually pressing forward toward this goal learn to over- 
come the spirit of despondency which oppresses it, and its anxi- 
ety for the future in the midst of all the threatenings of the 
present. 

But exegesis has done its worst in the passage 3: 17-21. 
The people there described have actually been held to be Jew- 
ish-Christian heretics. To be sure the opinion commonly held 
by interpreters down to the present day, that they were nom- 
inal Christians living immoral lives, is not much better. Can 
such a thing be possible in the beloved and highly praised 
Philippian church, for every member of which the apostle can 
make his supplication with joy (1:3)? If in Christendom today 
there are such nominal Christians— God forbid that it should be 
so !—who, though they have been baptized, have never learned 
what it means to bea Christian, it by no means follows that then, 
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when to be known as a Christian brought only disgrace and perse- 
cution, there were among the Christians enemies of the cross of 
Christ, who, with shameful indulgence, practiced idolatry. On the 
contrary, it can only be heathen whom in vs. 2 he designates 
as «ives (cf. Rev. 22:15) in order thus to characterize their 
impure, indecent way of life— persons respecting whom he had 
once cherished the hope that they could be won for the gospel, 
but whom now he is compelled with deep sorrow to describe as 
given over to perdition. In contrast with them he shows how 
the man who finds his joy in Christ alone and has his citizenship 
with him to whom he belongs, in heaven, looks for him as his 
deliverer from the perdition to which these others have fallen, 
and having reached the goal actually attains that which the 
heathen vainly seek in their wrong way—as well as the glorifi- 
cation of the bodily life which they think to accomplish by their 
deification of the xoAté, and the honor which they seek in their 
shame. 

Since 1859 I have maintained this interpretation. But exe- 
gesis still goes on contentedly in its old impossible path. No 
wonder that the criticism of Philippians, despite all the defense 
of it even by recent critics, is unable to reach final conclusions. 
A book must first be understood before a final judgment con- 
cerning its author can be pronounced. I believe that I have 
shown that the epistle to the Philippians is still very far from 
being understood. 


IX. THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


The pastoral epistles have been to apologetics a perennial 
source of difficulty. Criticism in all its various schools has main- 
tained that their spuriousness was definitively settled. But if, 
as we have learned since Baur’s time, the task of criticism is to be 
recognized as the unfolding of the historical understanding of a 
document and of its origin, then in this instance its task is still 
very far from having been accomplished. One of the most sig- 
nificant points which apologetics has constantly urged against the 
view that here is a case of purely fictitious documents passing 
for Paul’s was the abundance of purely personal and historical ref- 
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erences appearing, especially in the letter to Titus and in Second 
Timothy, for the fabrication of which no intelligible reason can 
be seen. Moreover we cannot quite stop with these two letters. 
It is true that in respect to the two men who in I Tim. 1: 20 are 
delivered over to Satan, Jiilicher as a compromise allows that 
perhaps the writer has in mind as a model an event of an earlier 
period. It is, however, noteworthy that both names recur in 
2 Tim. 3:17; 4:14. And, to say the least, the advice which is 
given to the disciple of the apostle respecting his health in 
1 Tim. 5: 23, in a connection so obscure that a pseudonymous 
author would surely have no occasion to bring it in just there, 
appears so very strange as to be exceedingly difficult of compre- 
hension as a mere fabrication. Criticism has always granted with 
regard to the other letters that they may be based on genuine Paul- 
ine elements. Second Timothy, especially, was regarded by Cred- 
ner in his Introduction, dated 1836, as originating by combination 
and interpolation from two genuine letters of Paul, and Lemme in 
1882 accepted the whole letter as genuine with the exception of 
a single somewhat extensive interpolation. Knoke and Hesse 
have recently (1887, 1889) attempted neatly to extract the 
Pauline elements from all three letters. Even such thoroughly 
positive theologians as Grau and Plitt proposed to defend the 
genuineness of the pastoral letters in this sense only, and also 
Kubel believed that the letters had received an odor of ecclesi- 
asticism by a final redaction. 

How the two most recent critics of the pastoral letters stand 
on this question is well worthy of consideration. Jiilicher, quite 
in the manner of Credner, seeks to show how the author of Second 
Timothy had before him fragments of two different letters to 
Timothy which he put together unskillfully because he incor- 
rectly regarded them as fragments of one and the same letter. 
In his reverence for Paul he could not but give them to the 
church; but as a couple of fragments were of little service to it, 
he filled them out by putting into the mouth of, Paul what the 
Christian community of his day needed. In the same way he 
edited a fragment of a letter to Titus. Later with no such Pauline 
documentary basis he wrote First Timothy entire currente calamo, 
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freely gathering together his fundamental ideas which did not 
yet seem to him to be clearly and convincingly set forth in the 
two other letters. The critics themselves would have been pri- 
marily responsible for what seems to be an interpolation with a 
purpose by a skillful forger, since they would have sought to 
determine that which was genuine even down to single words 
and syllables, and to prove with the acuteness of a modern critic 
his method of using his material. Harnack says frankly that 
the pastoral letters are based on Pauline letters, or, more exactly, 
on fragments of such letters; sections of Second Timothy of con- 
siderable extent and importance, and a scant third of the letter 
to Titus, can be claimed as genuine, even if perhaps few verses 
apart from the historical references are reproduced without 
change; in First Timothy, on the other hand, while Pauline 
material is found, no single verse bears a clear indication of 
Pauline origin. 

On this basis, indeed, the spuriousness of the pastoral 
epistles in the earlier sense is given up; their case, however, 
is but little strengthened, since even upon Harnack’s form of 
the hypothesis it may be urged, as Jiilicher rightly says of his 
own, that every attempt to separate the Pauline groundwork 
from the later redaction is utterly hopeless and leads only to an 
idle play of individual acuteness. In that case, however, it 
is obvious to remark that no clear idea of those fragments 
can properly be obtained, and so it becomes utterly impossible 
to decide the question how far it was still in accord with the 
spirit of the times to make such use of them or, more exactly, 
thus to work them over, and whether in that case the charge 
of conscious forgery can be met. Harnack occasionally inti- 
mates that in that time epistolary material would have been 
protected against interpolation; but if so it must be held that 
those Pauline fragments were not written in real epistolary 
form. In confirmation of this Jiilicher also, although finding 
in the salutations the clearest traces of Pauline diction, regards 
it as incomprehensible that the apostle should designate him- 
self in writing to intimate friends as he does in these saluta- 
tions. It seems, however, very questionable whether, on this 
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supposition that the author used those epistolary fragments, 
this is a case of that kind of pseudonymous authorship which 
we describe as altogether innocent. That the author did not 
wish valuable material such as words of admonition and 
didactic exposition to be lost one can easily understand, but 
most of these historical or personal notes, greetings, and com- 
missions, which were said to account for the existence of such 
epistolary fragments, cannot be said to belong to material of 
this class. If, nevertheless, the author of his own preference 
introduced these glosses or notes, although not in the least con- 
nected with the purpose of his composition, he could not have 
had the intention to accredit them as Pauline, and no one 
would hold that this method is in harmony with the character 
of naive literary composition. My feeling is that this is the 
course which would be pursued by a later writer who, as Jiilicher 
says, was inventing a situation in accordance with which heascribes 
to the apostle the sending of instructions to renowned leaders of 
the churches. To this must be added that with every expan- 
sion of the genuine material underlying these epistles the ques- 
tion recurs anew whether the style and diction of the letters 
can really be so utterly un-Pauline as criticism affirms. But 
we have abundantly proven above that precisely at this point 
the method of the critical school is in urgent need of revision, 
so that it is impossible to solve this problem by details; fur- 
thermore if we abandon the attempt to separate the genuine 
Pauline basis from the later additions the problem is abso- 
lutely insoluble. 

We are thus forced, notwithstanding the new turn which the 
investigation into the genuineness of these epistles seems to have 
taken in recent criticism, again to propound the question whether 
these letters in the recension in which we possess them abso- 
lutely preclude the view that they are in reality what they claim 
to be. Apologetics has always affirmed this to be the case. Still 
it has deprived its efforts of all success, because a large number 
of its spokesmen have persisted in relating the letters to the life 
of the apostle as known to us. We must, however, concede, and 
that for the reason often mentioned, that this is utterly impossi- 
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ble. All artificial combinations do not suffice to lend to this 
assumption even a shadow of plausibility. If these letters are 
to be considered as genuine, they must have been composed at 
a later period of the apostle’s life which is unknown to us. It 
is true that only recently Jilicher has again argued very stren- 
uously that in view of the fullness of our traditions the whole 
notion of a later period unknown to us is improbable, being in 
fact simply a precarious postulate of those who, at whatever 
cost, wish to maintain something that is absolutely untenable. 
It is to be said on the other side, however, that Harnack, though 
maintaining that these letters in their present form are utterly 
un-Pauline, holds on quite independent grounds, without such 
ulterior motives, that Paul was set free from the recorded Roman 
imprisonment and accordingly lived at least five years longer. 
To these years (A. D. 59-64) Harnack assigns the composition 
of the genuine letters underlying our present recension, or, as 
he really should say according to his own exposition, the frag- 
ments of letters. Since even Harnack does not seem to me to 
prove that the apostle’s death took place during the so-called 
Neronian persecution of the Christians, these five years ought, I 
think, to be extended to nine, and since no one can deny that 
such a term of years gives ample space for the composition of 
the letters, this at once breaks the force of all objections to their 
authenticity. 

Jiilicher thinks that even if this be granted the situation, at 
least of First Timothy and Titus, is incomprehensible; but this 
cannot be conceded. He overlooks altogether that the apostle 
who originally intended to return shortly was, as is clearly inti- 
mated in 1 Tim. 3:15, delayed,and that this delay sufficiently 
accounts for the renewed emphasis and expansion of the com- 
missions given to Timothy. The intended recall of Titus (Titus 
3:12) does not preclude the hypothesis of a delay, since the 
apostle had been taught by ample experience how little he could 
with certainty count on the execution of plans that looked so 
far ahead as spending the winter at Nicopolis, and since we can- 
not say, with any degree of definiteness, how long it might have 
been before he could have sent Artemas or Tychicus to relieve 
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Titus. The passage in Titus 3:13 clearly shows that it was the 
journey of Zenas and Apollos that induced him to accompany 
their letters of introduction with this letter. Strong statements 
such as that he describes to Titus in detail the Cretan heretical 
teachers, with whom Titus certainly must have been better 
acquainted than he was, prove nothing; fora reasonably unprej- 
udiced exegesis will show that Paul simply justifies his instruc- 
tions by reference to the character of these heretics. Jiilicher’s 
arguments concerning the manner in which the Pauline pretender 
talks about himself and his intimate friends carry no greater 
weight. Whether here and there an occasion appears for the 
apostle to refer to his own apostolic calling or his past history 
can be decided only by detailed exegesis. Paul certainly does 
not become a scoundrel (‘‘eim Schandmensch’’) simply because 
according to 1 Tim. 1:15 he feels himself, on account of his 
persecutions of the church, ‘a chief of sinners.” He may 
even then have served God with a clear conscience (2 Tim. 
1:3), though he was still in error. That Timothy, though he 
was many years older than when he became an assistant of the 
apostle, was still in need of encouragement in order to be able 
to represent the authority of the apostle over against the 
undoubtedly aged presbyters (1 Tim. 4:12) no one can reason- 
ably doubt. Jiilicher explains the admonition to Timothy 
(2 Tim. 2:22) as meaning that Timothy should be careful to 
conduct himself properly. But this view is rendered untenable 
by the whole context, which shows the admonition to be 
directed against the youthful eagerness to convert those in error 
by passionate appeals and arguments, a zeal which, as is well 
known, does not cease with a certain year of one’s life. 

It is not my purpose to add another to the many discussions 
of these subjects. I have intended only to show by the exam- 
ple of the latest Introduction to the New Testament how criti- 
cism stands in relation to them. It only repeats the old argu- 
ments in more emphatic words; and either does not trouble 
itself about the counter-arguments which are urged against it or 
scornfully sets them aside. It is for this reason that so little 
progress is really made on so many points, even on those where 
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agreement would be altogether within the range of possibility. 
If the pastoral epistles are actually to be regarded as pseudon- 
ymous productions, it will still be necessary to admit that the 
author had a measurably clear conception of the réle which he 
meant to assume. It can least of all serve the purpose of criti- 
cism to combine with the distinguishing characteristic of pseudo- 
nymity that of absence of thought. Yet it is never weary of 
conjecturing that its pseudonymous author contrived impos- 
sible and absurd situations, that he conceived of the relation 
of Paul to his friends in an entirely contradictory fashion, 
that he mixed up the present and the future, and made similar 
blunders which we have still to consider. And yet the whole 
plan of proposing to address the church of his time in the 
name of the apostle itself testifies to a certain boldness of con- 
ception which must have been accompanied by at least the 
simplest literary qualifications. Of course that does not in 
itself prove genuineness. If the situation is conceivable, if the 
apostle may have spoken as the letters speak, then naturally the 
author may have carried his plan through successfully just as 
the real apostle may have written them. Only the critics ought 
not to spoil our pleasure in our New Testament writings by this 
petty, pedantic criticism of them which only testifies to a want 
of inclination to think their way somewhat more deeply into 
them. The decision of the question of genuineness must be 
sought in an entirely different direction. 

The first question concerns the doctrinal errors which are 
combated in our letters. I grant that in connecting them with 
“the beginnings of gnosticism ” very little has been accomplished. 
But neither has criticism as yet been able to explain these 
errors. A long quest was made for a definite gnostic system 
that fitted the situation; as none could be found it has been 
claimed that, though the author wished to combat the whole 
movement, he did so only by allusion, since he had also to keep 
up the réle of Paul. Whereupon the critics proceed to extract 
from the most harmless passages, for which actual parallels can 
be shown everywhere in the epistles of Paul, a polemic against 
particular gnostic heretical teachers. But such polemic can be 
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found in such passages only 7/ it has first been proved that the 
pastoral letters have these heretics in mind. But that is just 
what cannot be done. MHarnack calls the characterization of the 
heretical teachers ‘‘confused.”’ But that is just where I hold 
him to be in error. On the contrary, the presumption with 
which one should first of all approach the letters is that the 
author knows what he proposes to combat, and that even if he 
takes the réle of Paul and must therefore deal only in generali- 
ties, he must be fully confident of striking the evil at its heart. 
In fact, however, his characterization of the then existing errors 
of doctrine is always the same, evento his favorite expressions ; 
the position which he takes toward them is always the same; one 
should be drawn into no discussion with them, one should sim- 
ply turn them off, one should set over against this unsound doc- 
trine the only sound system, which holds fast to the old gospel, 
the truth of which the author therefore repeatedly affirms. Ido 
not know that at any place or time in the history of the ancient 
church gnosticism was combated in this fashion. 

If, indeed, the author of 1 Tim. 4: 1-4, for reasons which 
are clear enough in this connection, speaks of an error of doc- 
trine which he fears is coming in the future, but no trace of 
which is to be seen in what he says elsewhere of the false doc- 
trines of the present (7. ¢., the period in which he is assumed to 
have written), and if nevertheless one finds in it a characteristic 
sign of this present, then of course everything is in confusion. 
If the author finds the sanctimoniousness under the cloak of 
which the unhealthy zeal for teaching is concealed (2 Tim. 
3: I-7) so dangerous on this account, because the immorality to 
be expected in the last days will eagerly seize upon a doctrine 
which keeps the religious interest active without requiring true 
inner renewal, there is still in this position no untenable mixture 
of present and future to be found. If the author of 2 Tim. 
2: 16-18 points to the fact that to argue with these persons 
incites them to more and more impious assertions, and illus- 
trates this fact by a single example, and if a characterization of 
the false doctrines combated in the letters is then found in that 
example it is impossible to gain a correct picture of it. If the 
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author of Titus 1:15 f. is giving a characterization of the unbe- 
lieving Jews, to whose myths and commandments of men some 
are turning back (vs. 14), and if in that teaching the false doc- 
trines of the post-apostolic time are regarded as characterized, 
then it is not surprising if the picture turns out confused. It 
seems at present to be granted that the pevddvepos yds (1 Tim. 
6:20) is not a catchword adopted by our author from Hege- 
sippus, but one which Eusebius repeated after him. But when 
Jiilicher and Harnack cannot yet tear themselves away from the 
idea that the dyr@éoas refer to the famous work of Marcion they 
forget that this interpretation is rendered exegetically impos- 
sible by the fact that this expression is joined with BeByAous under 
one article. After all has been said it is impossible to claim that 
criticism has succeeded in really explaining the polemic of our 
letters from the point of view of contemporaneous history. 

The same is true respecting the internal condition of the 
churches which is presupposed in our letters, or which it is their 
purpose to bring about. Despite the splendid service which Har- 
nack has done in clearing up the history of the development of 
the government of the church, I have looked in vain for any new 
light from him on this question. The very first redaction of the 
pastoral epistles, which is still quite distinct from additions of a 
much later date, is regarded as revealing the presence of an 
ecclesiastical rank with special rights and duties. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for me to discover anything of the sort in our 
letters. When the church assures support to the presbyters who 
also give themselves diligently to teaching (1 Tim. 5:17 f.) 
exactly as in 1 Cor., chap. 9, and, for the same reasons that are 
given in that passage, I can find in that only the endeavor, per- 
vading all three letters, by the closest possible union of the teach- 
ing and ruling functions in the church, to promote the main- 
tenance of sound doctrine made so necessary by the evident 
neglect of the charismatic gift and the spread of false doctrine. 
I can find nothing of the other “rights” which are assigned to 
them. Jiilicher, again, speaks of the division of the church into 
clergy and laity, accomplished in fact, even if not in name, 
which he founds upon a reference to the passage discussed 
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above. It makes strongly against this view that everywhere 
only moral integrity and uprightness in family life is demanded 
of the officers in the church, and that nowhere is a higher dig- 
nity or special grace for their office spoken of. According to 
Harnack the letters assign to the disciples of the apostle a posi- 
tion for which no analogy can be found in the first century. 
But the chief duty which is continually laid upon them is simply 
that of instruction and admonition. They are to have charge of 
the organization of the church and to guard against mistakes in 
the selection of officers of the congregation. The qualifications 
necessary for such officers are to be determined only by the 
church itself. All other regulations for the church services 
(1 Tim., chap. 2) or the enrollment of the widows of the church 
(1 Tim., chap. 5) belong to the church as such. 

The one thing that goes beyond that is the discipline of the 
presbyters, which, according to I Tim. 5:19f., is assigned to 
Timothy in the more mature conditions of the Ephesian church. 
Well, to whom ought it to have been assigned, as long as no 
monarchical episcopate yet existed? And of this not the least 
trace appears in our letters. Even here no special method of 
procedure is prescribed, but on the well-known Old Testament 
rule it is affirmed that no process may be instituted against the 
presbyters without two or three witnesses to establish the accu- 
sation, since such a process, even if it should end with their 
acquittal, would steadily undermine their position in the church. 
But the Aowod of vs. 20 are, as the context would lead us to 
expect, not the laity in contrast with the clergy, but the other 
presbyters. The so-called ordination of Timothy, in connection 
with which there is repeated reference to the prophetic words 
that designated him to be the helper of the apostles, cannot be 
intended to introduce an ecclesiastical institution, especially as 
in the case of Titus there is no reference to anything of the 
kind. The xdpupa of which mention is made in connection with 
it (1 Tim. 4:14) is, according to 2 Tim. 1:6, the charisma of 
teaching, not a special grace that goes with the office. More- 
over, unless the Book of Acts is to be regarded as entirely 
valueless, the laying on of hands is an ancient apostolic custom. 
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It is certain that there are to be seen in the Ephesian church — 
but only there —evidences of advanced development in church 
life, tendencies to confessional formule, fragments of an ancient 
church psalmody, traces of fixed liturgical formula. What do 
we know about the period when these began to take shape in 
the church? 

This leads us to discuss the age in which, according to the 
view of criticism, our letters must have been written. Jiilicher 
places them ca.125; Harnack, ca. g0-110; the difference is not 
very significant, as Harnack also accepts still later interpola- 
tions which take us down beyond theage of Marcion. But Har- 
nack has established the fact that Polycarp already knew and 
used these like other Pauline letters. The question whether 
the Ignatian letters, which are essentially contemporaneous with 
Polycarp, knew them is unessential, though I believe that it must 
be answered in the affirmative. The Barnabas letter, which in 
Harnack’s view is essentially later, does not enter into the ques- 
tion, although I think that its knowledge of our letters can be 
proved. Of the so-called first letter of Clement, Harnack himself 
does not venture to maintain with Ewald that in the ‘‘ undeniable 
genealogical relationship” the priority belongs to it. How one 
can maintain, after all has been said, that the attestation of the 
pastoral epistles is less satisfactory than that of the other letters 
of Paul, I cannot understand. That Marcion did not have them 
in his canon is very far from proving that he did not know them. 
In the first place, they were letters to individuals, and could not 
lay claim to universal acceptance in the church. The case is 
somewhat different with the letter to Philemon, in so far as it was 
inseparably joined to the Colossian letter, and yet Marcion has 
separated it from that letter and placed it at the end of his list. 
When we observe in what an artificial way even as late as the 
third century justification was constantly found for having taken 
into the canon of the church at large letters directed to individ- 
ual churches, we understand how the Muratorian canon is com- 
pelled expressly to declare that these letters, though directed 
only to individuals, had been promoted to the position of nor- 
mative doctrinal writings of the church and holy books. When 
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now Marcion made the first attempt to limit the number of 
writings which were to be regarded as normative in the church, 
it was only natural, since he was restrained by no ecclesiastical 
tradition, that he should exclude these private letters, which were 
inconvenient for him since their polemic had been at an early 
period brought to bear upon him and other gnostics. But this 
implies no doubt of their coming from the apostle from whom 
they purported to come and whose other letters he also corrected 
to suit his purpose. The decision respecting their genuineness 
therefore must be based on internal evidence. 

Moreover I believe that I have shown how far short criticism 
has come of being able, on the basis of the false doctrines com- 
bated in them, and of the condition of the church which they 
presuppose, to determine with certainty a time in which they 
must have originated. 


I have not proposed to offer anything new in the foregoing 
discussion. I have only set forth the views which are expressed 
in my Einleitung in das Neue Testament, just appearing in a third 
edition (Berlin, 1897), and which have long approved them- 
selves to me as correct. I have not hesitated where it seems to 
me that I have in that work written clearly and strongly to 
repeat now and then the very words. However I trust that in 
this survey many things have been put in a clearer light, and 
that stimulus has been given to a renewed consideration of my 
view by its more thorough defense in many important points. 
What I have said is based on a constantly renewed, thorough, 
and detailed exegesis of the Pauline epistles, in which it is my 
judgment that the criticism of the present day is altogether too 
deficient. They who wish to acquaint themselves with this exe- 
getical work as a whole may now find it gathered together in my 
Paulinische Briefe. t may be that this renewed consideration of 
it will remove many prejudices and cause many critical results 
claimed as final to appear exceedingly doubtful. 





IS CHRISTIANITY FITTED TO BECOME THE 
WORLD-RELIGION ? 
By JOHN HENRY BARROWS, 
Chicago. 

Many of the most important questions which men are con- 
sidering at the close of the nineteenth century are either included 
in this inquiry or suggested by it. Studies in comparative 
theology and the pressing and very practical problems of Chris- 
tian missions are closely related to it. Thoughtful men, trained 
in the ancient religions and philosophies of the Orient are 
answering our inquiry affirmatively to this extent, that they are 
urging and promoting ethical reforms which follow the spirit and 
methods of Christian philanthropy. The awakened and expanded 
intellect of India and Japan looks upon Christendom with grate- 
ful appreciation, and regards Christianity, as represented by 
Christ and his teaching, with a growingly favorable mind. 

Many are coming to see that the higher principles and 
ideals of the ethnic and of the so-called universal religions 
touch those of the Christian Scriptures at certain vital points ; 
and good results might follow from an authoritative statement 
of these principles by representatives of each historic religion, 
and, following this, by the comparison of these statements the 
elements common to all could be discovered. This residuum, 
however, would constitute an insufficient basis for that new, 
universal religion which a few idealists imagine is to spring from 
this common content. Scholars have tried in vain to construct 
an artificial language, which men shall adopt and use, out of the 
best elements of the greatest forms of human speech, and it is 
not probable that a universal religion can be educed out of the 
elements common to the mightiest systems of faith. Religions 
whose origins are known have not been manufactured. They 
have been born like children. They have sprung like trees from 
seeds or roots in the past, and their development has not been 
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mechanical, but vital and organic. Dissection neither discovers 
nor develops life. Reducing Christianity and the non-Christian 
faiths to their common principles we bring the highest to the 
level of the lowest, cut each faith off from its history, and elim- 
inate from each at least some of the characteristic elements which 
give it energy and enduring attraction. The ethical and philo- 
sophical remnant, plus the dim recognition of a supernatural 
order, cannot be considered the world-religion for which mankind 
is supposed to be waiting. Men acquainted with the history of 
religions do not anticipate the rise of a new faith which, gather- 
ing the best elements of the others into a grand synthesis, is 
destined to supplant all present systems of belief and worship. 

What appears, then, in the present field of history, which is 
worthy of serious attention, as possibly the ultimate and univer- 
sal faith? At most there are but five religions which now divide 
the allegiance of the chief part of the world’s inhabitants, and the 
leading principles, the main historic developments, the most 
important moral and spiritual results and the present working 
forces of these systems are well known or may be easily and 
accurately ascertained. As a matter of fact, the faiths which 
dispute with Christianity the conquest of the globe are but two, 
the Mohammedan and the Buddhist. Confucianism may be 
regarded rather as an obstacle to the progress of the others 
than as a disputant of their pretensions. And it is only recently 
that Hinduism, one of the most exclusive and national of reli- 
gions, has made the least claim to universalism. The efforts of a 
few Hindu scholars to secure a general recognition of the worth 
supposed to belong, for example, to the Vedanta philosophy do 
not properly place Hinduism in the ranks of the missionary faiths 
seeking by zealous propagandism to gain universal acceptance. 
It has been the mission of the greater religions, of those which 
are vertebrate with organizing principles, to absorb the primitive 
and the unsystematized faiths of the world. In India, as the 
hill tribes and the people of the jungle have become slightly 
civilized, they have gradually melted their rude and cruel super- 
stitions into the types of the more intellectual religion. They 
have changed their modes of living and their ideas, and passed 
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into Hinduism ‘by a natural upward transition which has led 
them to adopt the ritual of the classes immediately above them.” 
Mohammedanism is sweeping away the barbarous cults of cen- 
tral and western Africa; Buddhism in its wide conquests has 
wrought similar work, and Christianity not only dethroned the 
gods of Olympus, but has annihilated the primitive faiths of 
many of the savage islands of the Pacific. With the dividing 
walls of nations broken down and their doors of exclusion 
broken in, the great religions confront each other today. Princi- 
pal Grant has written of one higher faith meeting another: 
“Victory cannot be expected to incline to either side until there 
has been an intelligent study by each of the sources of the 
other’s strength, an appreciation of the spiritual and social needs 
which it has met, and an absorption, by the one that has the 
most inherent excellence and power of assimilation, of all in the 
other that caused it to be accepted and retained for centuries by 
millions of human beings.” Of the four great religions which 
meet Christianity today, he adds that ‘‘they have proved them- 
selves so enduring and so suited to men on a great scale that, if 


Christianity should succeed in absorbing and taking the place of 
one of them, it would be a more crowning demonstration of its 
superiority than was its triumph over the religions of Greece 
and Rome.” 


Can it be shown that Christianity includes what is best in the 
non-Christian systems, and possesses elements which make it 
supreme and final, as well as an authoritativeness which makes it 
distinctive? Are there reasons for believing that, when devel- 
oped in accordance with its original ideas and modified in non- 
essentials so as to meet the mental and other peculiarities of 
different nations, it will yet dominate with its beneficent rule 
the entire race ? 

These inquiries will involve comparisons of the Christian and 
other systems, and these comparisons may now be conducted 
without misleading ignorance, with freedom from acrimony, in 
the spirit of perfect fairness and with genuine and generous 
appreciation of the elements of truth and goodness discoverable 
in each of the leading historic faiths. It is only two years since 
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Professor Max Miiller described, in the Deutsche Rundschau of 
Berlin, each religion as going its own way, so convinced of its 
own and only beatifical power that it hardly looks at others, and 
can only with difficulty suppress a smile of self-content when it 
is asked to put itself within the same line and order with the 
other religions. This description may express the general feel- 
ing of the past, and a prevailing feeling with multitudes at 
present; but surely we have witnessed the beginnings of a truer 
understanding among those who variously represent the spiritual 
forces of the earth. There are multitudes of Christians, pro- 
foundly loyal to Jesus Christ as the world’s only Saviour, who 
have expressed a glad appreciation not only of the truth contained 
in the Sacred Books of the East, but also of the devoted lives of 
many who have not known the historic Christ, or who have 
been blessed by him indirectly rather than directly, that is, 
through lunar rather than solar radiance. The fact that the eth- 
ical codes of all the great faiths resemble each other in many 
things is well known to students, and, as Dr. Washburn of Con- 
stantinople has said: ‘So far from being discouraging to Chris- 
tians, it is one of the principal grounds of our faith in God’s 
purpose to redeem the whole world.” Another student of reli- 
gion of wide influence and experience, President Martin, formerly 
of Peking, has written: ‘In the most frigid zones of heathenism 
there are warm currents that rise toward the Sun, and in the 
warmer spiritual atmosphere of Christendom are there not cold 
currents that set away from Him? Itis a mistake to imagine that 
the Holy Ghost confines his operations within the forms of 
Christianity. In heathen countries his presence is like electric 
fluid in the atmosphere, while in Christendom it is like that 
fluid circulating through a network of wires, and responding to 
the human touch in producing light, heat, and power.” Four 
years ago in the Palace of Delight, outside the fortress of Acre, 
according to the narrative told by Dr. Henry H. Jessup of 
Syria, there died a famous Persian sage, named Beha Allah, the 
Glory of God, the head of that vast reform party of Persian 
Moslems who accept the New Testament as the Word of God, 
who regard Christ as the deliverer of men, all peoples as one, 
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and all men as brethren. This Moslem saint said to an English 
scholar: ‘“ All nations should become one in faith, and all men 
brothers ; the bonds of affection and unity between the sons of 
men should be strengthened ; diversity of religions should cease 
and differences of race be annulled. These fruitless strifes, 
these ruinous wars shall pass away, and the Most Great Peace 
shall come. Do not you in Europe need this also? Let not a 
man glory in this, that he loves his country ; let him rather glory 
in this, that he loves his kind.” Such Christian sentiments as 
were spoken by this Babi saint indicate that loving souls are 
finding each other out, and are reaching forth their friendly 
hands, now that heaven appears to be calling to a new truce of 
God. In spite of wars and preparations for war, there is an 
increasing spirit of fraternity among the more enlightened 
peoples. The unity of mankind is a foremost thought in the 
modern world. The tendencies toward unification in commerce, 
laws, morals, scientific conceptions, are stronger than ever 
before. The two inquiries: Has a universal religion appeared 
among the historic faiths ? and Will Christianity be ultimately 
accepted as the world-religion? are therefore questions not 
unsuited to the temper of our time in this stage of human 
development. The reply to the second inquiry will be an answer 
also to the first. 

Christianity in the present discussion is not identified with 
any part of Christendom, like the Greek church, the Roman 
Catholic church, or with protestantism in any one of its types. The 
religion which will be considered is the common, catholic, his- 
toric Christianity, the faith delivered in the first century to the 
Christian church, not as a perfect jewel, admitting of no change 
or growth, but rather as a celestial seed, capable of indefinite 
expansion. This Christianity, so far as its fundamental truths 
and facts are concerned, is expressed in the chief articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed. While there have been Christian developments 
outside of these limits, and noble characters shaped by Christian 
truth who have not accepted in its fullness the historic faith, our 
present inquiries will not deal with exceptions, but with the 
rule. Christianity is a majestic growth from the seed planted in 
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Palestine by Christ and his apostles. The truths and forces 
which have made Christendom are centered in him whom the 
church reveres as the Messiah of Israel, the Son of God, the 
Divine Redeemer, incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth for the 
redemption of men. Of course, Christianity cannot properly 
be regarded as merely the theological teachings and historical 
propositions of the so-called Apostles’ Creed. It must also be 
thought of as the spirit pervading these. As Christ created 
Christianity we must know him in order to understand what he 
created; his conception of God as Father, gracious and merciful 
and providing propitiation ; his conception of himself as the Medi- 
ator and Redeemer; of men as children of God whose primary 
obligations are the filial spirit toward him and the fraternal 
spirit toward each other; of worship as spiritual and independ- 
ent of priests and sacred places; of the kingdom of heaven as 
a society founded to universalize Christian ideals. By his holy 
and perfect character he brings before men in the most impress- 
ive way the doctrine of God’s righteousness and forbids the 
cherishing of evil in the heart. By his own life he teaches the 
supremacy of love, and through the cross illustrates the spirit of 
self-sacrifice. Through his revelation of God’s Fatherhood, and 
himself as the Son of God, he sets forth the divine worth and 
dignity of man, of man not as one of the sexes, but as including 
both. He gives such honor to womanhood and to childhood 
that oppression and cruelty in every form are unchristian. His 
instruction is meant to regenerate the household and remold 
society. He proclaims the vital importance of fidelity, inward 
purity, and mutual kindness. He both teaches and illustrates 
the law of forgiveness. By his death he makes redemption an 
actual thing, an accomplished fact for all who will receive it, and 
by his resurrection he brings the life immortal into new and 
abiding radiance. Whatever, in any degree, is contrary to the 
reigning spirit and the foundation principles of Jesus Christ is 
alien to true Christianity and a hindrance to that kingdom of 
God which it was his plan to make a world-embracing common- 
wealth. 

A religion which is to be ultimate and universal cannot hold 
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to an imperfect conception of God. Christian theism appears to 
be an adequate basis for a universal faith. The God who is the 
Father of all men is a boon to the whole world. The God who 
is one mind, of absolute perfection, can bring intellectual peace 
and spiritual purity to nations still distracted and degraded by 
polytheism. The God who is personal and holy and is able to 
create holy personalities needs to be known by those who are still 
shrouded in the mists of pantheism. The God who is merciful 
as well as mighty, whose central nature is love, and whose com- 
passion has been revealed and personalized in the redeeming 
Christ, can impart unspeakable good to all who consciously or 
unconsciously are sunk in guilt, error, and degradation. The 
God who became incarnate that men might at last know his 
nature in its divinest manifestation and thereby gain spiritual 
release, restoration, and harmony, is indeed the fulfillment of the 
prayers and hopes and vague longings of many peoples and 
many generations of men. When the Christian messenger goes 
today to Arabia or to China, to the islands of Japan or to the 
schools of India, he believes, with the best of reasons, that he 
has a higher, purer, completer, and more potent disclosure of 
the Supreme and Infinite Spirit than has been recorded in any 
sacred book of the Orient. The eastern world has not yet 
fully learned the monotheism of science or the monotheism of 
religion. Students of India and Japan have seen what a poison- 
ous and corrupting element is the pantheism which branches out 
into polytheism and idolatry. Christianity, with its doctrine of 
a changeless, omnipotent God, transcendent as well as immanent, 
emancipates the bewildered intellect, and thus gives to science 
a lasting foundation. Christianity, with its teaching that God is 
love, a love which has had a matchless expression in the historic 
Christ, and which continually and everywhere pours its affection 
through the tides of the Spirit, is able to satisfy the restless and 
sin-burdened heart. The one doctrine which the philosophic 
Hindu of today exploits and defends is his doctrine of God. 
Destroying the distinction between the human and the divine, 
degrading man “into a fleeting manifestation of the great 
impersonal spirit of nature,” pantheism has exercised an immense 
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fascination over the eastern spirit. But to the Christian theist 
this God of Hindu speculation seems robbed of ethical charac- 
ter. To him the Hindu pantheism with all its attractions is a 
golden fog blotting out the brightest stars of truth and of hope, 
because the divine personality has been obliterated. To him 
personality in God and man is essential to moral worth, and he 
has learned from the Christian Scriptures, with their teaching 
of a Godhead existing as Father, Son, and Spirit, that person- 
ality in the divine nature is not limitation or loss, but fullness, 
richness, as well as mystery of being. Christianity gives a con- 
ception of the Godhead “which has all the constituents and 
conditions of a real intellectual, moral, and social existence,” 
thus saving us, as Dr. Fairbairn has said, “from the deism 
which shuts up God within the limitations or impotences of his 
own infinitude, and from the pantheism which loses him within 
the multitudinous and fleeting phenomena of an ever-changing 
universe.” 

Christianity goes to the nations, proclaiming that the one 
God has revealed himself as the loving Father and Redeemer 
of the world. The sage of China had no such message. Con- 
fucius did not claim to know much of the power that rules in 
the heavens. Prince Siddartha, driven into practical atheism, 
never uttered any messages of divine love, and so the “Gospel 
of Buddha” which modern scholars are compiling and printing 
is a misnomer. Friendly students of the prophet of Islam affirm 
that Mohammed’s God is savage, aggressive, and almost cruel. 
Though the Koran speaks much of the Merciful One, the divine 
mercy is dimmed by other attributes and is not made real or 
credible. Islam is a crescent, a pale lunar sickle of gracious 
truth in the sky of religion. We may discern the luminous 
shadow faintly rounded out, but the light is narrow and not 
intense. Allah is a God afar off. He does not satisfy the 
yearnings of the soul. And as Kuenen has said, ‘The people 
therefore makes a new religion at the graves of its saints; itseeks 
compensation for the dryness of the official doctrine and wor- 
ship.”” Only through Christ have men ever gotten worthy and 
complete conceptions of God’s merciful nature. Ina world of 
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sorrow, contradiction, and moral weakness, the foremost need of 
mankind is to know that God, in whom all things move and have 
their being, is love. And Christianity supplies that need as no 
other religion has done or attempted to do, by setting forth God 
as revealed in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. The 
ethical man of the present and future cannot accept any vindi- 
cation of the present order of things, any release from the weary 
weight of an unintelligible and sorrow-laden world, which like 
Hindu pantheism is unethical and enervating to spiritual energy. 
Christ becomes for men not only a revelation of God, but a vin- 
dication of the divine government through his disclosure of a 
merciful Fatherhood, a disclosure which not only brightens the 
world that now is, but reaches into the life immortal, illumining 
the darkness of the grave with a light which the founders of 
other religions never held in their hands. 

It accords with reason to expect the universal prevalence of 
Christianity, not only from the perfection of Christian theism, 
but also from the distinctive character and claims and the all- 
sided manhood of Jesus of Nazareth. He is indeed unique. 
“It is only of One,” as Professor Harnack has said, “ that we 
know that he united the deepest humility anda purity of will 
with the claim that he was more than all the prophets that were 
before him: the Son of God. Of him alone we know that those 
who ate and drank with him, glorified him not only as their 
Teacher, Prophet, and King but also as the Prince of Life, as 
the Redeemer and Judge of the world, as the living power of 
their existence.” After eighteen centuries of human progress, 
believers in Christ today abate not in the least from this primi- 
tive reverence. They almost shrink from naming him in the 
august company of the founders of other religions. He is the 
very substance of their belief, the beginning, middle, and end of 
Christian faith. There is no form nor degree of love which he 
does not call forth. They perceive in him the goal of prophecy 
and the turning-point of history. He sustains different relations 
to the Christian spirit from those sustained by the founders of 
other religions to their disciples. We cannot say of Moham- 
medanism that it is Mohammed, though he is certainly a part of 
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it, the temporary strength, the real weakness, the ultimate disin- 
tegration of it. We cannot say of Buddhism that it is Gautama 
Buddha, for not only does that protean system recognizemany Bud- 
dhas, but even in the beginning it was Nirvana and the Law, rather 
than the gentle saint himself, that his loving disciples preached. 
Hinduism is scarcely associated with any great historic name. 
It knows no history, and is wanting in that power and adapta- 
tion which belong to Christianity, from the fact that its message 
centers in the person, character, teaching, and deeds of the great- 
est life ever lived. Confucianism cannot be identified with Con- 
fucius, for the Chinese sage was a scribe and historian of the 
ancients, a transmitter and not acreator. While he represents 
China and is venerated by millions, while temples are dedicated 
and sandal-wood papers are burned to him in every Chinese city, 
he is the symbol, rather than the ever-living embodiment, of the 
faith which he taught. But in Jesus, his followers find the truth 
personalized; knowing him, they know God, man, atonement, 
resurrection, immortality. Thus Christianity,as Professor Schultz 
has said, “‘is bound to the personality of Jesus.” 

It is generally recognized that Christianity alone represents 
in its founder and central personage the representative or uni- 
versal man, who is ableto meet the moral needs, the national 
temper, the intellectual and spiritual demands of the greatest 
variety of peoples. He rules the occidental nations, but he is 
no more occidental than oriental. The East may claim him as 
well as the West. Keshub Chunder Sen rejoiced that Jesus was 
an Asiatic, that his disciples were Asiatics, that all the agencies 
primarily employed for the propagation of the gospel are Asi- 
atic, and that “in Christ we see not only the exaltedness of 
humanity, but also the grandeur of which Asiatic nature is sus- 
ceptible.” With beautiful and loving sentences Mozoomdar has 
pictured the “Oriental Christ” the bathing, fasting, praying, 
teaching, healing, feasting Prophet of Nazareth. When Jesus is 
received into the heart he is as much at home among the most 
cultivated Europeans as among the most barbarous Africans, in 
the universities by the Ganges as in those by the Isis and the 
Cam, in the cities by the Indus and the Nile as in those by the 
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Thames and the Rhine, the Hudson and the Clyde. We cannot 
think of a western Mohammed, we can hardly think of a west- 
ern Buddha; but there is nothing local or provincial discover- 
able about Jesus Christ. 

So complex a being as man requires a leader and prophet 
who shall answer to all his intellectual and moral needs. The 
Teuton requires a hero in whom is every quality of splendid 
manliness. The Asiatic demands a seer whose mind perceives 
and formulates universal principles. Men who are Greek in their 
intellectual aptitudes cannot be fully satisfied with a teacher who 
is not analytic and even Socratic in his methods. There are 
poets in the world in whom imagination is the central light of 
the soul, who commune with nature because they see in the outer 
world a reflex both of humanity and divinity. Most that is good 
in human life is found not in the school, but in the family and 
society, and the world needs a prophet who is familiar, friendly, 
sympathetic, blessing little children, sharing the wedding feast 
and standing with tear-wet eyes at the open grave. Jesus and 
he alone is adequate to all these demands. 

No one doubts that in the teaching of Jesus we possess a body 
of ethical and spiritual wisdom of the loftiest spirit, of marvelous 
completeness, and of unequaled adaptation to the most various 
minds. Professor Romanes and others have noticed the absence 
from it of any doctrines which the later developments of human 
knowledge, whether in natural science, ethics, political economy, 
or elsewhere, have had to discount. The words of Jesus manifestly 
springing from a calm and certain mind come to us with the 
familiarity of the breakfast table and yet with the authority of 
Mount Sinai. The free utterances of the Nazarene Teacher do 
not recall the frenzy and ardor of other prophets who appear to 
have been lifted by a divine breath greater than themselves. 
They do not remind us of the experiences of Mohammed, whose 
struggles and agonies were accompanied by delusions of the 
senses, nor of Buddha, who after years of vain search and many 
painful disappointments finally gained his vision of partial truth. 
Both by the method of his speech, and the contents of his revela- 
tion, Jesus so meets the needs of mankind that he appears as 
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the one perfect teacher, whose message grows not antiquated. 
Buddha should not be mentioned asa possible rival, for the 
Indian sage was blind to that truth which glowed ever in the 
heart of Jesus and was the determinative principle of his teach- 
ing, the Fatherhood of God. The doctrine of Jesus compromises 
with no darling sin of human nature, as did that of the prophet 
of Islam. Unlike Confucianism it leaves men satisfied with no 
fragmentary virtues, and unlike Buddhism it confesses no agnos- 
ticism with regard to the Power that rules in life and nature. 
The moral qualities of Jesus are such that we need to offer 
no apologies for him, like those with which Mohammedan 
scholars seek to defend the Arabian prophet, and we have no 
limitations to concede like the Israelite in his panegyric of 
Moses. Christ’s freedom from the consciousness of sin was 
absolute, and he stands on a moral height as much above his 
people today as above his disciples in the beginning. He is 
that moral hero in whom men can implicitly trust and to whom 
they can offer an unreserved devotion. Unlike every other great 
prophet he is proclaimed and believed in as a personal presence 
among his followers today. This Teacher, the crystal goblet of 
whose soul was not only stainless, but was also filled with the 
wine of absolute goodness, reveals to us a heart ever open 
towards God and man, with an apparent consciousness of per- 
fect oneness with both. He rose above the formalism of the 
Pharisee and the skeptical looseness of the Sadducee. Rescu- 
ing the Mosaic statutes from their accumulated errors he 
declared love to be the whole law. Ascending above national 
prejudice he proclaimed himself to his people’s most hated ene- 
mies. Lovingly faithful to all who came nearest to his own 
life, he yet lived and died with a compassionate consciousness 
of the whole world’s needs. To his perfect moral glory he 
added the majesty of suffering, and bore the manifold indigni- 
ties of malice, cruelty, ingratitude, not with stoic hardness but 
with more than womanly sensitiveness, and yet with a calm 
which was a benediction of peace to his followers. Sustained 
by the might of love, with a quietness unbroken by a murmur, 
he passed calmly up the slopes of Calvary, and with forgiveness 
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for his murderers closed his life of transcendent and spotless 
virtue with the immortal infamy of the cross. His sufferings, 
like his doctrine and his nature, make him the brother of all 
‘men. There is nothing exclusively Jewish about him excepting 
his dress and his speech. As in him we behold the equilibrium 
of ethics and piety, the harmony of God and man, the sweet 
marriage of all contrasting virtues, we are not surprised at his 
growing moral conquests over men. Already his empire over- 
leaps all kingdoms. 

Only through forms of sacred literature have religions been 
able to exercise a wide, continuous power among the more or 
less enlightened nations. Of all religions Christianity has been 
most eager to make known to men its sacred writings. It gives 
its Bible in a multitude of languages. The Moslem offers his 
Koran in one. The representatives of other faiths are not active 
in furnishing Christendom with translations of their own sacred 
books. But Christianity offers men in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments a Bible of unequaled adaptation to the 
most various mental and spiritual needs. It may indeed be 
called the universal book, although it is more accurately 
described as ‘‘a collection of books, with a backbone of history 
and biography of the highest kind, stretching over a period of 
more than three thousand years.” But these various books in 
the library of the Christian Scriptures are held into some meas- 
ure of oneness by the prophetic character of the older volumes 
and the historic consummations of the later. Or the unity of 
the Scriptures is discoverable in the great idea and purpose of 
the kingdom of God, which runs through their pages. Or it 
may be truly said that Christ, the culmination of the gradual 
progress of redemptive disclosure, is the unifying principle of 
this multiplex volume. 

Christianity presents as its text-book literature of well-defined 
proportions and contents, distinguishable clearly from the 
glosses, comments, parasitic growths which have expanded the 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic scriptures into immense and varying 
proportions. This book has secured admission into almost every 
part of the globe, and its beneficent power gives no signs of 
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obsolescence. Originating in a land which was itself an epitome 
of the whole world, the Bible reproduces the geographical fea- 
tures of the entire globe, and thus possesses a fitness to meet 
some of the wants of all mankind. It reproduces, moreover, the 
spiritual life of the race in its multitudinous phases. Its authors 
include men of almost every station, genius, and temper. Thus 
the biblical literature presents a marvelous variety in the prod- 
ucts of men who lived through many centuries, and expressed 
their thought in dramatic poetry, like Job; in history which 
reads like epic poetry; in tragedies which Shakespeare and the 
Greeks have not surpassed; in pastorals like Ruth; in love 
songs like those attributed to Solomon, and in sententious pre- 
cepts like the Proverbs. We have besides grandest oratory, like 
the writings of Isaiah; fascinating biographies, like the gos- 
pels; grave doctrinal and practical letters, like those of Paul; 
profoundest principles of statesmanship, such as run through the 
Old Testament prophecies; missionary annals, like the Acts of 
the Apostles, and visions of earthly and heavenly victory over 
evil, like that of the Apocalypse. 

Non-Christian literature abounds in biblical elements, show- 
ing that men everywhere have been groping after the highest. 
But they have seen it only in fragments. The human heart 
needs for its purest life not partial, but full-orbed spiritual truth. 
In the Christian Scriptures we not only find the noblest pre- 
cepts which have been uttered by the sages and saints of the 
non-Christian world, but confront a sacred literature which, as it 
reflects the mind of Christ, is purified and transcendently glo- 
rious and life-giving. Instead of fragmentary and uncertain 
mutterings of the spirit, mixed with voices of baser tone, we 
have the full, articulate utterance of the highest inspiration. In 
the ten words which were the basis of the Mosaic legislation 
we behold a divine hand smiting down idolatry, with its accom- 
panying degradations, and building up the institutions of the 
family. The sacredness of life and of possessions, of truth and 
purity, is authoritatively announced, in connection with the obli- 
gation of worship to a righteous and redeeming God. The 
Sermon on the Mount was the fulfillment of this old law, and 
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offers men a perfect standard, a moral legislation, which, as it 
comes from the lips and is associated with the life of Jesus, 
covers mercifully and completely the ethical realm. 

Under the biblical training there was no retrogression, as in 
the Hindu sacred literature, to lower conceptions, but rather a 
steady advance to an ethical monotheism, crowned by the rev- 
elation of Christ. The Bible is a progressive disclosure of 
truth. But in it there is no down-sinking to inferior standards. 
The thoughts of men are rectified, moralized, and increasingly 
spiritualized. Wherever the Christian Scriptures have entered 
into the thoughts of the nations, men, though clinging to other 
bibles, have been awakened out of moral lethargy and have felt 
themselves both challenged and condemned, even though they 
hold in their possession many scattered gems of ethical truth. 

Christianity’s doctrine of God, its Central Personage, and its 
sacred writings seem to fit it to become the world-religion; and 
its historical effects also show its adaptation to universal human 
need. The record of all religions has been a history of good 
and evil strangely blended. The beneficent results of the non- 
Christian religions are fully acknowledged by many who are 
striving to supplant them with what they believe to be a higher 
faith. With all their evils they have been better than no reli- 
gion. A Christian missionary in China says: ‘‘India may be as 
bad as you please under the reign of Brahmanism; China, 
Thibet and Corea as degraded as you choose under that of 
Buddhism and Confucianism ; Arabia and Turkey as cruel and 
lustful as you can imagine under Mohammedanism; Africa as 
savage as you care to suppose with its dumb, dark fetichisms ; 
all would be worse without these. Superstition, lust, cruelty, 
selfishness, savagery, wrong, hate, rage, can get on without 
religion of any kind.” But the moral usefulness of a faith does 
not prove its adequacy. It is said that Buddhism has made 
Asia mild. It has done more than that, but it can hardly be 
shown that Buddhism has made Asia moral. India has been an 
immense theater for the activity and contention of all the reli- 
gions which are really great. It may be truly called the museum 
and encyclopedia, the reservoir, morass or Dead Sea of these 
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faiths. The foremost minds of India see but little hope of 
national regeneration in the native religions out of which the 
spirit has fled, and it would not be difficult to establish a claim 
frequently made that Christianity has done more for the eleva- 
tion of Hindu society in the last half century than the other 
faiths have wrought in all their long dominion. Much might be 
written in praise of Confucianism, but it has not been progress- 
ive, it has not been in a high sense religious, and it has sacrificed 
man to the social order. Perhaps nothing more is needed to 
show that Mohammedanism is only atemporary halting-place in 
human progress and “something short of the final religion” than 
the engrafting of polygamy into its fundamental ideas and per- 
manent system. Religions are not to be judged solely by their 
worst results or accompaniments, nor must they be estimated 
merely by their brighter and more beneficent effects. It is 
necessary, in order to understand a religion, to discover its fun- 
damental ideas and its working forces. A distinction must be 
made between its legitimate fruits and the incidents or accidents 
of its historic development. Other causes coéperate with 
religion and their force must be regarded. The tests which 
should be applied to religions include the fundamental and 
ethical ideas of each faith, its incomplete and ignoble teachings, 
if there be such, the spiritual dynamics of each through which 
its ideals become realized, the best effects which each faith can 
show and also its average results, its workings through long ages 
on great masses of people, its vital relations to enlightenment, 
liberty, and progress. 

The supreme position which the Christian religion has 
achieved is indicated by the panegyric which describes civiliza- 
tion as “the secular name for Christianity,” a eulogy which 
scholarly men would never think of applying to any other faith. 
The fruits of Christian life and teaching—in the elevation of 
womankind, in the promotion of charity, in the advancement of 
knowledge and freedom, in lifting great masses of men into 
self-helpfulness and self-respect, in the building up of noble and 
many-sided character, in creating the spirit of humanity, in 
destroying feudalism, serfdom, barbarism, slavery, in lessening 
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the horrors of war, in diffusing the spirit of brotherhood and in 
making less inhumane the relations which peoples sustain to one 
another—although not worthy of its Founder nor commensurate 
with its opportunities, have still been so wondrous and world- 
wide that to some minds they furnish the most persuasive apol- 
ogetic. Marred and blackened though Christian civilization is, 
the law of life, the law of hope, and the law of progress run 
their golden threads through its entire organism. Christian 
peoples are not moving in fatal cycles round and round, coming 
back to the same place and making no true advancement. An 
increasing purpose and hopefulness run through Christendom. 
In spite of a backward turning now and then, the stream of life 
rolls on its fertilizing flood with such energy that obstacles do 
not prevail against it. 

In the stress and interchange of modern civilization the best 
religion must more and more come to the front. It appears to 
be the mission of Christendom to draw nations out of their 


seclusion, to generate unrest and eager inquiry throughout all 
the world. The non-Christian faiths are not permitted to remain 


at ease, as they behold Christianity seeking to become universal, 
as it must do by the very law of its being. The Christian faith 
has already been accepted by so many races of men and has 
prevailed over so many other religions in individual conquests 
that it is not safe to argue with Herbert Spencer that every 
religion is the best which its followers could hold and practice 
in that stage of their development, and it seems like playing 
with history for another to write, ‘‘No nation can part with its 
religion without destroying its mental continuity and cutting 
itself off in a fatal way from the sources of its strength.” 
Acknowledging the providential character of other faiths, we 
cannot be certain that they are the best which their peoples can 
at present possess. The peoples among whom Christianity now 
prevails had other religions, which they left with moral advan- 
tage. Mohammedanism, superseding an idolatrous religion, 
accomplished high, not the highest, results for Arabia. 

It is evident that Christianity alone, at the present time, 
appears like a universal religion. Although at one period the 
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Roman paganism and at a later Mohammedanism occupied more 
of the earth’s habitable surface than Christendom; and although 
it is easy to overestimate the argument for the truth and fitness 
of any belief from its wide acceptance, still the great religions 
have been acting upon each other and upon the world through 
such a vast stretch of time that it is not without significance 
that the nations that have accepted the Christian faith hold in 
their hands the military power, the learning, the arts, the com- 
merce and the practical sovereignty of the globe. The greatest 
empires of the ancient world are insignificant in comparison with 
Christendom. The nominal disciples of Christ are more than 
four hundred millions, while under Christian governments, dwell- 
ing beneath the reign of law and the influence of Christian 
institutions are more than six hundred millions of the earth’s 
inhabitants. A large work of preparation has already been 
accomplished, and more significant than the vast numbers and 
the wide influence of the peoples nominally Christian are the 
changes which are discernible and even impending. Mankind 
appears to be getting ready through international interchange of 
commodities and ideas, through friendlier feelings toward Chris- 
tians on the part of non-Christian rulers and statesmen, through 
a new knowledge which discriminates between true and false 
Christianity, through a better understanding of the loving and 
beneficent spirit of the true, for a universal faith. ‘ Different 
moral standards,” as Dean Fremantle has said, “cannot ulti- 
mately be,” and, “if the human race is one and is to be drawn 
into unity, it is impossible that there can be ultimately different 
religions.” 

The survey of commanding truths and facts connected with 
Christianity which has thus far been made is surely confirmatory, 
with minds that discover rationality in the orderings of human 
life, of the fundamental claim which the Christian church has 
always made. The claim is this, that Christianity alone is a reli- 
gion of supernatural historic facts, a system of faith built not upon 
a philosophy, nor merely upon the ethical and spiritual teachings 
of some saintly founder, but resting on what is surer and more 
authoritative. The gospel of Christianity is its history. That 
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history is the very life of the Christian faith. It centers in a 
supernatural person, who in himself sums up the truths and forces 
of his religion, who by his life, character, self-sacrificing death 
and victorious resurrection, placed the divine seal, the signature 
of heavenly authority upon the perfect doctrine which he taught 
and embodied. 

The strange mixture of truth and error in the non-Christian 
religions indicates clearly enough that men need such a revela- 
tion as has come through Jesus Christ. Dim guesses and half- 
truths have not contented the mind. It has often been felt that 
the fatal deficiency of Plato’s doctrine of immortality is that he 
does not know. The sacred literatures show that men have 


required a more certain and authoritative guidance. They need 
to learn more fully the gracious character of God in order to 
gain relief from the awful pressure of sorrow. Preéminently 
they need to discover the one who is able to deliver from the 
guilt and slavery of sin. The Christianity of Christ reveals the 
divine character in its most merciful aspects; it illumines all the 
truths of God which are dimly revealed in the light of nature; it 


provides a remedy for the malady of sin which the testing of 
centuries and the experience of multitudes of men have shown 
to be adequate. It lifts a future world, with all its vast restrain- 
ing and vivifying powers, before the vision of the believing soul ; 
it links the practice of the most perfect ethics with devotion to 
the person and world-wide kingdom of Jesus Christ. Upon such 
a system of faith, and upon no other, it seems worthy that the 
stamp of supernatural authority should distinctly and perpetually 
rest. 

Through the comparative study of religions Christianity 
appears to be so adapted to universal acceptance that its ulti- 
mate prevalence seems more than probable. The systems which 
withstand it, however, are of no feeble texture. Their disinte- 
gration will not be accomplished in a day or a decade. But the 
time is apparently coming when Christianity will be recognized. 
Seen in its true spirit, apprehended as the fulfillment of all the 
best thoughts and aspirations of what Schelling has well called 
the “wild-growing religions,” grasped in its central person and 
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power, it will yet appear to the worshipers of Krishna and 
the disciples of Buddha, Confucius, and Mohammed in its dis- 
tinctive character and its peerless supremacy. They will be ready 
to say with the Christian apostle, ‘‘When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away.”’ Unfortu- 
nately Christianity has not usually been seen in its true, certainly 
not in its highest, character. The corruptions and divisions of 
Christendom, the faithless and cruel oppressions by so-called 
Christian nations, and sometimes the very imperfect methods of 
Christian propagandism, have stood in the way of its more rapid 
progress. The purification and reunion of Christendom must 
very likely precede that rapid conversion of men to the Chris- 
tian faith which the church is eagerly expecting. Since the 
progress of the Christian religion has always been accompanied 
by a renewed activity of the non-Christian systems, the question 
of the wisest methods of Christian missionary effort is one 
of supreme importance. The messenger of Christ confronting 
the disciples of other religions must not stand to them as the 
representative of a spirit ‘‘which indiscriminately denounces all 
they believe and ascribes to them the worst of motives.”’ Inthe 
better day which has dawned, the representatives of the Chris- 
tian faith will be more constructive and less destructive in their 
teaching. They will be more contented with the primitive gos- 
pel of Christ and less eager to engraft upon the oriental world 
the various systems of western theology. Full of hope and love 
and brotherhood they will ‘emphasize those essentials of truth 
by which the world is to be saved, rather than those non-essen- 
tials by which it is liable to be lost.” 





DOCUMENTS. 
PROTEVANGELIUM IACOBI. 


[FROM AN ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPT IN THE LIBRARY OF THE MECHITARISTS 
IN VENICE. } 


ARMENIAN TITLE :—CONCERNING THE HOLY VIRGIN MARIAM, WHO 
WAS IN THE HOUSE OF HER FATHER. THE WHICH 
WAS RELATED BY ST. JAMES, THE 
BROTHER OF THE LORD. 


eee ed. But the husband Joachim,* when he went forth from his home, took his 
flocks and his shepherds, and departed into the wilderness, and there 
pitched his tent. And he fell to praying for thirty days and thirty 
nights, crying and weeping (living) on bread and water only; (and) 
he sat down and besought God with sorrowful soul and spake thus: 
Remember me, Lord, according to thy mercifulness and righteous- 
ness ; and work unto mea sign of thy loving kindness, as thou did’st 
unto our forefather Abraham. For in the season of his old age thou 
gavest to him seed of blessing, a son of promise, Isaak his mother’s 
only son, and heir of consolation to his nation. Even so with tears 
he besought God with sorrowful soul, asking for pity from the Lord. 
And he said: I will not go down hence, I will not eat nor will I drink 
until the Lord look upon me and have pity on his servant. And 
when he had finished his forty days’ fast, the angel of the Lord came 
and stood before Joachim and said to him: Joachim, the Lord hath 
heard thy supplication and hath fulfilled thy desire. Behold, thy 
wife shall conceive and shall bear to thee seed of thy blessing, and 
her name shall be great, and all nations shall bless her. Arise, take 
the offering which thou did’st promise to make, and thou shalt take 
it into the temple of holiness and shalt fulfill thy vow there. For, 
behold, I will go before thee on this night and will intimate to the 
high priest to accept sacrifices from thy hands. And having said 
this the archangel left him; but Joachim arose quickly full of joy, 
and went with his many flocks and offerings. 
And in the same vision the angel of the Lord appeared to the high 
priest Eliazar and said to him: Behold, Joachim cometh unto thee 
with offerings. Thou shalt accept his sacrifices with holiness and 
lawfully as is right. For the Lord hath listened to his supplication 
and hath fulfilled his desire. And the high priest awoke from his 
sleep, and rose up and thanked the Lord and said: Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, who despiseth not his servants who ask of him. 
And then the angel of the Lord appeared a second time to Anna 


*The beginning of the piece is missing in the Arm. MS. In the margin 
are noted the corresponding chapters and sections of Tischendorf’s text. 
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and said to her: Lo, thy husband cometh; arise, go forth to meet 7#sch. ed. 


him, and receive him with joy. But Anna arose and dressed her- 
self in her wedding garb, and ran to meet him. And when she 
saw her husband, she bowed low to him with joy, and fell on his 
neck. But Joachim said to her: All hail to thee, Anna, and good 
tidings ; for the Lord God hath had compassion on me and hath 
blessed me, and hath promised to give us seed of blessing. And 
Anna said to Joachim: Thy good tidings return unto thee, for me 
also hath the Lord enjoined to give (them) as thou sayest. 

Anna was rejoiced and said: Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
who hath not despised our supplications, and (hath) not (withheld) 
his compassion from us. And straightway Joachim bade summon 
his friends and neighbors; and he entertained them with great 
cheer: they ate and drank and were merry. And having thanked 
God, they departed each to his own home; and raising their voices 
they glorified God. 


CHAPTER II.—About the birth of the holy virgin Mariam, which 
was in the house of her father. 


And on the morrow Joachim arose and called the shepherds and 
said to them: Bring ye ten lambs. White shall be? this offering 
for the great temple of my God, and twelve calves. This shall be 
for the priests, the scribes and the ministrants, who are servitors of 
the church. And goats3a hundred. This shall be for all the con- 
gregation of Israel. And when Joachim had taken his offerings and 
brought them into the temple of the Lord, and had saluted the 
priests and all the congregation, he brought forward and set down 
before them his sacrifices. And they beheld him and were glad, 
and called him blessed ; for that the Lord was pleased to receive 
offerings of holiness from his hands. The multitude of men that 
were there wondered and said: Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
who hath fulfilled the desire of thine heart. Go in peace into thy 
house ; and the Lord shall be with you forever, and shall give thee 
good seed and a holy offspring from the fruit of thy loins. And 
Joachim saluted the priests who were there, and he rose up and 
entered the temple; and he fell to praying and gave thanks to the 
Lord and said: O Lord God of Israeli, of our fathers; as thou hast 
heard thy servant, and hast magnified thy mercy, so now I pray 
thee, O Lord. If thou shalt give to me seed, male or female, I will 
give it to thee, Lord, in thy temple here to be thy minister all the 
days of its life. And Joachim thus spake, and he arose and departed 
in joy unto his home. 

When three months had passed, the child leapt in its mother’s womb; 
and Anna was right glad and rejoiced, and said: The Lord liveth. 
Whether the seed of blessing be for me male or female, I will give 
it unto the temple of holiness all the time of its life. And Anna 
went with child for 180 days, which is six months. Then Joachim 
went up with his offerings away unto the temple of holiness, and pre- 


*The Arm. = mpéfara déxa devxd Eora: rodro, I suspect that the verb is 
Singular in the Armenian ‘because it is made directly or indirectly from a 
Greek text where a plural neuter has a singular verb. 

3The meaning of the Arm. word which I render “ goats” is not certain. 


IV, 4. 
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sented before the priest the blood sacrifices which he had promised 
to make in all fulfillment at the end of the year. And when they had 
dragged the (victims of the) holocaust to the altar and slain them, 
in the shedding of their blood they saw that there was no blemish 
in them, and they were right glad and praised God. But Joachim 
after presenting his offerings took a single lamb and having pre- 
sented it slew it there upon the altar. And they all saw on a sudden 
as it were white milk gushing out of its veins instead of blood. 
And the priests and all the congregation saw this and marveled 
and were agape; because never before had such a sign been mani- 
fested as there was in the case of this slaying. The high priest 
Eliazar said to Joachim: Tell us in whose name thou hast presented 
this offering, who hast brought lambs to be slain later on upon the 
altar. Joachim said: The first sacrifice 1 had vowed to make to my 
Lord in fulfillment of my first vow. But this last lamb is in the 
name of my seed. Having taken counsel I was to sacrifice it in 
behalf of that (my seed). The high priest said: Thou dost see this 
sign, which the Lord hath shewn thee in the name of thy seed. The 
high priest said: The milk which gushed out just now from its veins 
is in the name of thy seed. For that which is born in the womb of 
its mother is female incorruptible and holy virgin. But the virgin 
conceiving without man giveth birth to a male child, who becometh 
a great ruler and king of Israel. And when all who stood there 
heard this, they marveled greatly. But Joachim departed in silence 
unto his home, and told to Anna his wife about the wonders which 
had taken place. And they gave thanks to God and were glad, 
and said to the Lord: Thy will be done. 

But when the pregnancy of Anna was advanced 210 days, which is 
seven months, forthwith in the seventh hour Anna bore her holy 
child, on the completion of the twenty-first (day of) the month, which 
is September eighth. The first day she asked the midwife: What 
have I borne? And she answered: Thou hast borne a female child, 
but very beautiful, fair to behold, and comely, pure without any stain. 
Anna said: Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who hath hearkened 
unto the prayers of his servants, and hath magnified his compassion 
and his dealings with us; and we have been made to rejoice. Now 
is my heart established in the Lord, and my hope raised on high in 
God my Saviour. 

When the child was three days old, the midwife ordered it to be 
washed, and to be placed in the upper chamber with honor. And 
they brought it before her, and she gave it the breast and suckled it 
and gave it to drink of her milk; and out of tenderness called her 
name Mary.‘ And day by day she grew and increased ; and she 
would toss her in merriness in her arms. Thus then, her parents 
brought her up with fostering care. 

When Mary was forty days old, her parents took her with great 
honor and many offerings; and brought her to the temple of the 
Lord according to the rule of their tradition. And the child Mary 
increased and grew day by day. But when she was six months old, 
her mother let her make her first essay at walking; and when she 
had taken three steps, she turned round and going back threw her- 


4In the original “ Mariam.” 
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self in her mother’s lap; but her mother lifted her up upon her 
arms and caressing her, said: ‘“ Mary, mother of holy virgins, thou 
goodly root of trees, branch and blossom. From thee glances forth 
the morning star of light like to the moon, than stars more brilliant, 
brighter than the splendor of the sun, light of day, effulgence of the 
dawn ethereal.”” These and other words spake Anna and embraced 
the holy child and said: The Lord liveth, that thy feet shall not 
tread the ground until thou art brought into the temple of holiness. 
And Joachim said: Yea, well hast thou spoken. And the child 
abode in the house of her father till she was three years old. Amen. 


CHAPTER II].—Concerning the holy virgin Mary's upbringing, 
which was in the Temple of Holiness for twelve years. 

Joachim said unto Anna: The days of the child with us are com- 
pleted. Do thou bid summon all the daughters of the Hebrews, 
the virgins devoted to God ; and let them take each a lamp in their 
hands, and bear the child with honor and holiness into the temple 
of God asis even right. And they bore and set her down on the third 
step of the tabernacle, and the Lord God gave her grace and wisdom. 
And an angel of God came down from heaven and waited on her 
at table, and she was fed by the angels of life. And every day she 
listened to the sound of the tongue and the songs of angels there in 
the tabernacle. And Mary was three years old, when her parents 
gave her unto the temple; and she abode there twelve years, and in 
one year died her parents. And Mary felt much sorrow for her 
father and mother, and put on mourning for thirty days. But Mary 
stayed in the temple and was brought up there and grew after the 
manner of women, like the other daughters of the Hebrews, who 
were with her until she was fifteen years old. In that same year the 
high priest Eliazar died,5 and the children of Israel mourned for 
him and lamented thirty days. Then after that year there was a 
gathering of the priests and of the elders and of the others, to take 
counsel and appoint a high priest of the temple and cast lots. And 
the lot fell upon Zachariah, son of Barachiah. And the priests all 
elected him, and appointed him minister of the holy altar. Now 
Anna and Elizabeth were kinswomen of one another, and they were 
both barren, and they had no offspring. And after that Anna con- 
ceived, and that thirteen years had passed by since the birth of 
Mariam, until Zachariah became high priest of the temple. And it 
was in the priesthood of Zachariah, and his wife likewise was barren 
like Anna. After that the priests took counsel and all the congre- 
gation, and said among themselves: It hath been untoward, and 
we understood not the deed we wrought. Wherefore did we appoint 
him high priest in the temple? for he hath sins and his wife is bar- 
ren and hath not the seed of blessing. Then one of them, named 
Levi, said to the priests: If ye think him worthy (? unworthy), by 
your command I will tell him this. The priests answered: Only 
intimate unto him what we say in secret, that he may know this 
action, and tell thou it to no one. The priest answered: Yea, I will 
tell him this, and none else. And it came to pass one day at the 
5The details which follow about Zachariah are absent from the Greek 


protevangel and seem to belong to some apocryph about Zachariah, so far 
as they are not taken from Luke’s gospel. 
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revealed to him that which had been said. And when Zachariah 
heard this, he was much afflicted, and considered in himself Say- 
ing: What shall I do, or what answer shall I make? For in my- 
self I am not conscious of having done any wrong. And if they 
hate me for nothing, when I am sinless, how shall the Lord himself 
search out that alone? But if I dismiss my wife without her being 
in any way guilty as a reason, that is a heavy sin unto me. If 
they think that I have any guilt, how shall I be acquitted? But 
if I silently retire from the service of the holy altar and from the 
high priesthood, that is very hard for me. What then is to become 
of me? For I am very perplexed and my heart is grieved. 
While he was thus considering all that and was deep in thought, 
the hour of the service of prayer arrived, that he should cast incense 
before the Lord. And he stood there in the temple near to the 
holy altar of God, and shed his tears before the tabernacle, and 
prayed thus: Lord God of our fathers, God of Israel, look in thy 
pity on thy servant, who stand ashamed before thy majesty, and 
supplicate thy benevolent and kindly will. Scorn not thy servant; 
but, if thou think me worthy to minister to thy holy altar, shew unto 
me thy loving kindness, O thou who alone art merciful and all-power- 
ful; and to thee be glory for ever. Amen. 

And this did the high priest Zachariah say, and stood on the right 
hand of the holy altar, and prostrated himself humbly before the 
Lord; when lo! an angel of God appeared unto him in the taber- 
nacle and said to him: Fear not, Zachariah, for thy prayer is heard, 
and thy desires are come before God. Behold, thy wife Elizabeth 
shall conceive and bear a son, and his name shall be called John. 
Saith Zachariah: How shall I know that thing, for I am old and my 
wife is advanced in her days? Howshall that be unto me? Saith 
the angel: For as much as thou heardest me not and didst not 
believe my words, lo! thou shalt be dumb, and shalt not be able to 
speak until the day in which it shall be unto thee. And forth- 
with Zachariah swooned in the temple, and he fell down silently 
before the altar and lamenting beat his breast, and wept bitterly. 
But the priests and the rest of the multitude who were there were 
lost in wonder at his tarrying inthe temple. And the priests entered 
and found him in a swoon, and he could not speak. But with his hand 
only he made a sign. But after the feast was passed by of the taber- 
nacles of holiness on the fifteenth of the month of Tisri, which is 
October the second, there was the end of all the chief of the feasts. 
And on the twenty-second of Tisri, which is October the ninth, 
Elizabeth conceived. And in the month Thamul, on the sixteenth, 
which is June the fifth, was the birth of John the Baptist. Glory 
unto Christ. Amen. 


CHAPTER 1V.—Concerning the holy virgin Mariam, the giving of 
her to Joseph unto wife according to the rule of their tradition, for 
him to keep the virgin's purity with due care; and about the devot- 
ing of her by faith to the Lord. 


When the days of the holy virgin Mariam in the temple were com- 
_ pleted, and she was fifteen years old, the priests held a council among 
themselves and said: What shall we do with Mariam, for her parents 
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are dead ; and they intrusted her to us in purity in the temple here? 7#s¢A. ed. 


and she is quite grown up in stature after the manner of women. 
We must not keep her in our midst, lest she unexpectedly ruin the 
temple of God. 

The priests said among themselves: What then shall we do with 
her? And one of them said, a priest whose name was Behezi: And 
there are many daughters of the Hebrews here in the temple along 
with her. Let us proceed to ask the high priest Zachariah, and 
whatsoever he wishes, let us do it. They answered with one accord: 
Good. Then the priest Behezi came forward and said to Zacha- 
ariah: Thou art high priest fully ordained unto service of the holy 
altar; and there are here women of the Hebrews, who have devoted 
themselves toGod. Enter into the holy of holies and pray for them. 
And whatsoever the Lord revealeth, according to his pleasure, that 
let us do. And forthwith the high priest Zachariah rose up, and 
took the twelve stones, and entered into the holy of holies, and prayed 
for them. And as he cast the incense before the Lord, lo! an 
angel of God came and stood by the altar of the tabernacle and said 
to Zachariah: Depart outside the door of the temple, and bid 
summon the eleven daughters of the Hebrews; and Mary bring 
thou hither with them, who is of the tribe of Judah and of the stock 
of David. And bid summon all the unwedded men in the city 
hither, and let them bring each one a tablet; and thou shalt lay 
(them) in the tabernacle of testimony and shalt write their names on 
the tablets, and shalt pray. And whomever of them the Lord signi- 
fies, his wife shall she become. And the high priest Zachariah went 
forth out of the temple and bade it be proclaimed to all the city to 
this effect : Whosoever are unmarried, let them quickly come hither. 
And when all heard it, they gathered all together there, and had 
with them tablets each one in his hand. And the old man Joseph 
having heard this, at once threw away his adze, and took a tablet in 
his hand and hastened off and came. And the high priest took the 
tablets in his hands and entering the temple prayed concerning them. 
For it was the rule of the tribes of Israel, that from the tribe of 
Judah (and) from the stock of David they should give them con- 
tinually their daughters for them to keep in the temple in purity and 
righteousness during twelve years, to await and abide the coming of 
God’s command; that the Word be made flesh of a stainless and 
untouched holy virgin, and appearing in the flesh like one of man- 
kind walk up and down the earth. This had been sealed in writing 
and preserved by the tribe of Israel, because of the tradition of their 
fathers there in the temple. But if there came not unto them any 
sign or intimation from the Holy Spirit, they took and gave them in 
marriage. Likewise also these, who were daughters twelve of the 
tribe of Judah and stock of David, and the virgin Mariam with them, 
who is chief above all virgins. 

These were gathered there and stood all together in union, and the 
lot was cast over the bachelors (to decide) to which of them should 
fall a wife. 


Now when the high priest Zachariah had taken from the temple the, 
several tablets, he gave to the bachelors, and they saw written the 
writing of the names of the virgins on the tablet, to whom (each) 
should fall as wife. And when the high priest gave the tablets, no 


IX, 1. 
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IX, 2. 


which was written. But the last tablet (he gave) to Joseph, on 
which was written the name of the holy virgin Mariam. And lo! a 
a dove issued out of the tablet and rested on the head of Joseph. gg 
Said the high priest unto Joseph: Thou art the portion that falls 
to the virgin Mariam. Take her, let her be kept to thee unto 
wife; for she has been allotted in purity to thee unto wedlock of 
wifehood, as also the other virgins to their several bachelors. 

But the old man Joseph when he heard this resisted and said: I 
pray you, priests and people, who are of one accord in the holiness 
of this temple, put ye not force upon me before you all. How shall 
I do all this which ye say, for I have many kinsfolk. A son I have 
and a loved one, and I am greatly put to shame by them. Force 
me not. The priests and all the people answered: Hear us and 
submit to the will of God, and be notso contrary and opposed ; for 
it is not the law for anyone to do as thou doest. Said Joseph: I 
am very old, and am come nigh to death. And wherefore is all this 
matter unto me, which ye bid my old age perform, the which is not 
right. The high priest answered: Hear us, no shame or grief what- 
ever shall come upon thee from anyone, but from all blessing and 
riches and glory. Said Joseph: Ye speak fairly, but that she com- 
eth to me as a daughter and not as a wife, and that all see and hear 
this, is for the sons of Israel to make mock of me. Said the high 
priest: We know thee for a just and good soul and a lover of God. 
And she is pure and neglected of her parents, and they committed 
her unto us under oath into this temple. And we by the command 
of the priests and of all the congregation bear witness that by law 
the virgin Mariam hath fallen to thy lot. Take her by our pleasure 
and blessing and lead her away and keep her in purity and with 
respect. As is the law and tradition of our holy forefathers, until 
the time cometh for thee to receive the crown of blessing along 
with the other virgins and with the bachelors. Joseph said: Have 
mercy on my old age and white hair, and force me not to perform 
what I have no inclination for, to keep her in security and readi- 
ness as is right. For she is a virgin and is come unto her husband 
after the manner of women. Or else how is it right for me to 
take her to wife? For’tis asin. The high priest answered: If 
thou hadst not been prompt and willing of speech, who constrained 
thee? Wherefore didst thou come hither with the bachelors, and 
draw lots according to the law of holiness, and receive in the temple 
of the Lord the sign of blessing, which was vouchsafed to thee by 
God unto even partnership? 

Joseph answered : I understood not earlier, and pondering it I could 
not understand this saying, which was to be or (how) such a matter 
was to befall me. For unto me now is the season of death and not 
to my old age and white hair... . °life without blemish. Said 
the high priest; Fear the Lord and resist not his commands. 
Remember what God did unto Kora and Dathan and Abiram ;? 
how the earth was cloven asunder and swallowed them up, because 
of the opposition which they made. And now do thou fear the 


5 There is a lacuna here in the text. 
_7Spelt Korh, dadan, and Abiron. 
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same from God, lest suddenly and unawares some evil befall thee. 7#s¢#. ed. 
When Joseph heard this, he bowed his head and did obeisance to IX, 3. 
the priests and to all the congregation. And he took Mariam out 

of the temple and went forth and led her into his house unto the 

city of Nazareth. And Joseph said to Mariam: Thou girl, hear me 

what I shall say unto thee now. Give ear and mark it well. 
Behold I leave thee here in my house, even as thou dost see, and 

for all the necessities of thy body I will here make provision. And 

do thou sit here in the place of honor, as I told thee, and be care- 

ful and prepared in thyself. Go not anywhere vainly, and let no 

one enter in unto thee to come in and go forth until I return and 

come to thee, as the Lord shall desire. The God of our fathers, 

the God of Israel be with thee forever. 

And when he had thus spoken, Joseph arose and went his way to 

his work of carpentering. And it came to pass after a few days, 

they held a council among themselves and said: Come let us make _X,x. 
a vail of the temple, that on the day of the great festival it appear 

when the congregation is gathered together, and (that) the service 

of the holy tabernacle be thus adorned. Said the priests: Ye say 

well, Then the high priest bade summonse the wives and virgins 

who were dedicated to God in the temple from the tribe of Judah 

and family of David. And when the twelve virgins were come, 

the high priest Zachariah remembered the holy virgin Mary that 

she was of the family and they went and called her. And when 

Mary came the high priest said: Cast lots to see who shall weave 

the gold-blue, the byssus and the purple, the red and the hyacinth. 

And when they had cast lots, as the lot of Mariam came out the purple 

and the red. And she took it silently and went to her home, and 

she began first to weave the red. And at the sametime she took XI,1. 
her pitcher and went to the fountain to bring water. 





CHAPTER V.—Adout the voice of good tidings of the Angel, who 
Soretold the pregnancy of the holy virgin Mariam. 


In that hour there came to her a voice from the angel saying unto XjI,x. 
her: Be thou glad, O virgin Mary. And on a sudden Mary was 
startled and much afraid, and looked this way and that and saw 
no one. And pondering whence the voice came to her and taking 
up her pitcher she abruptly fled and shutting the door sealed it 
securely. And she herself went silently and sat in the corner of 
the house. But in her mind she was amazed and wondered and said : 
What is this greeting which was given tome? Whois there that 
knew me or knew before who I am, or whom have I anywhere seen to 
address and speak such words unto me? And as she thought over 
all this she was afraid and trembled. And she rose up and prayed 
and said: Lord God of our fathers, God of Israel, look in thy 
mercy upon me and incline thine ear unto my prayers and to the 
supplications of my heart; and hear thy humble maidservant, who 
trusting in thee and fleeing to thee cry out. Lead me not into 
temptation of the enemy, nor into the toils of the traducer, but save 
me from the snare and deceit of the hunter. For in thee is my 
trust, and mayest thou, my Lord and God,keep my maidenhood 
inviolate. And when Mary had thus spoken she wept and gave 
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her hand and wove the red. 

And behold an angel of the Lord came and entered in unto her 
through the closed doors, appearing to her without body as if with 
bodily appearance, and said: Be thou glad, Mary, virgin intact, 
handmaiden of the Lord. And Mary suddenly beheld the angel 
and was afraid of the same and being full of terror could not flee 
away. And the angel said unto her: Fear not, Mary, thou blessed 
among women. I am the angel Gabriel who was sent from God to 
say unto thee this: Behold thou shalt conceive and bear a Son to 
the Father on high. And he shall bea great king over all the earth. 
And Mary said: What speakest thou and what sayest, tell me. 
Said the angel: Whatsoever I have told thee, thou hast heard from 
me. Receive the summons of my oracle, which I foretell unto thee, 
and do thou be glad. 

Mary said: A new and strange thing is this which I hear from thee, 
and I am agape with awe. Shall I conceive and bear like any 
other woman? How is this unto me, who know not a man? 

The angel answered: O holy virgin Mariam, think not so, but 
understand this matter. What thou sayest may not be so. For 
not from flesh, nor from blood, nor from the will of man, but from 
the power of grace of the Holy Spirit is that which shall dwell in thee 
and be with thee, even as he shall himself will. Mary said: Hard 
and strange seemeth to me the word which thou speakest, and I 
cannot bear nor endure to be under the words thou hast spoken. 
And I marvel at thy saying it; for the thought is unseasonable, and 
such a miraculous event unlikely, as thou tellest me of. And as I 
listen to thee my soul is scared and trembles, and my mind reels, 
and is perplexed, and I know not what answer to make unto such a 
message. The angel said: Why is thy soul afraid and scared? 
The holy virgin said: How then shall I hearken unto thee, or 
believe in thy words ; since such a thing as this was never heard of 
by man, nor is that which thou sayest to be comprehended... . 
The angel said: The words I have uttered I speak truly to thee and 
with full assurance and not vainly; nor have I told thee aught 
out of my own imagining, but only that which I heard from the 
Lord. And I was sent by God to give thee this tidings and to 
announce them to thee. Yet thou dost reckon my words to be 
false. Fear thou the Lord and hear me. 

The holy virgin Mary said: ’Tis not that I account thy words vain, 
but I am filled with wonder. For heaven and earth cannot contain 
or envelop the deity, nor could all the heavenly orders of the incor- 
poreal hosts made of spirit and of fire look upon and behold his 
glory. How then shall I be able to bear and support the infinite 
fire and afford him a dwelling in my body? or how can I support 
and carry him in my bosom and with my hand handle him? This 
thou sayest is impossible and the thought beyond reach and the 
reality marvelous; and ‘tis beyond all human ken to inquire into 
and understand him. Surely ‘tis with deceptive words thou 
wouldst convince my mind? Is it not so ? 

The angel said: O blessed holy virgin, hearken unto what I shall 
tell thee. Moses in the mountain, how did he become an eyewit- 


ness of God? And how did the bush flame with fire and not burn 
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him? How did Abraham's tent admit him in fleshly form and yet 7#s¢h. ed. 
the fire not touch them? And how, when he wrestled with Jacob, 
did he converse.with him? And so with many other patriarchs and 
prophets—how did he manifest himself to them so that according 
to their piety they saw him? So do thou not fear; only have faith 
and be silent about all I shall tell thee now. 

Mary said: How shall this be unto me which thou sayest? or how 
shall I know his advent, and on what day it is or in what hour? 
Tell me this. 

The angel said: Speak not thus of that which thou knowest not ; 
nor be unbelieving as touching what thou dost not understand. 
But incline thine ear, and trust me in that which I shall say unto thee. 
Mary said: ’ Tis not from distrust I speak, nor from weak assurance. 
But I would fain ask and understand the truth—how this shall be 
unto me, and in what hour it shall be, in order that I may be truly 
prepared. 

The angel said: His advent is at all times prepared, and in enter- 
ing and dwelling in thy womb he doth hallow and cleanse all the 
tenement of thy body, and it shall become his temple. 

Mary said: How shall this be unto me, for I know not a man? 

The angel said: The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the highest shall overshadow thee, and the Word God is 
made flesh from (07 in) thee; and thou shalt bear a Son to the 
Father on high; yet spotless and inviolate shall abide thy virginity. 
Mary said: And how can a woman in her virginity bear a child with- 
out a man? 

The angel said: What thou sayest is not so. Nor is thy offspring 
born after the fleshly affection of actual desire, nor is thy pregnancy 
result of wedlock and actual connection. But holy and inviolate 
abideth thy virginity. Neither in entering doth the Word outrage 
thy womb, nor in going forth therefrom in the flesh shall he rend 
thy virginity. 

Mary said: I fear thee, because of the very pleasingness of the 
words which thou addressest to me, and thou dost very much aston- 
ish me in so speaking to me. Surely thou wouldst not deceive me 
with words of guile, as my first mother Eve was deceived, who was 
persuaded by the pleasing and flattering words spoken unto her and 
in consequence inherited death. 

The angel said: O Mary, holy virgin, how many times have I 
spoken to thee and told thee what is true and assured ; and yet thou 
dost not give ear to my behest and to the oracle of my mouth! And 
yet I stand before thee, and once more with God’s help I address 
thee. Let not thy heart tremble at the sight of me, nor let thy 
thoughts waver from the Lord thy God. And remove not thy 
heart away from my words which I have uttered, but hearken 
now and learn of me. It is not out of any guile or deceit, nor 
from chicanery and craft that I came to speak with thee, but to 
prepare thee beforehand to be his temple and dwelling place. 

Mary said: Now at the sound of thy words and thy full converse do 
I marvel, and my mind is occupied to know what answer to give 
unto thy saying. And if I cannot satisfy my mind, then to whom 
shall I relate my matters, or who will believe me, that the things 
I tell of are [true]? 
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Tisch. ed. The angel said: O holy inviolate virgin, do not occupy thy mind 


with such vain fancies. 

Mary said: I distrust not thy words, nor is that which thou sayest 
incredible. Indeed, I rather rejoice and exult in thy message. Yet 
my soul is affrighted and trembles [at the thought that] in my body 
I carry God as it were a man, to give him birth, and that after it my 
virginity abides inviolate. O how marvelous and wonderful is that 
which thou sayest! 

The angel said: How many times have I told thee in many words, 
and have made thee accurately my witness; yet hast thou been 
distrustful of me. 

Mary said: I pray thee, servant of the Most High, take not amiss 
my repeated questions. For thou dost know men's nature, that they 
are distrustful in all matters. Therefore I desire to ask, that I may 
know for certain. So do thou not be offended because of what I 
have said. 

The angel said: Thou sayest well, but believe me who have been 
sent from God to speak with thee and give thee good tidings. 

Mary said: Yea, I believe thy words and listen to the oracle 
thou hast announced to me, that it is really so. But hear of me 
what I say to thee. Until this day I have kept myself in purity and 
righteousness before the priests and all the congregation, being 
allotted unto Joseph to wife. And now am I resolved[to remain] in 
trust in his house and to preserve myself cautiously, until we shall 
receive the crown of blessing along with the other virgins and celi- 
bates. But if he shall come and see me grown heavy in pregnancy, 
what answer shall I give or what say unto him? And if he asksme 
whence comes my pregnancy, what answer shall I make? 

The angel said: O blessed holy virgin, keep it in silence from 
thy betrothed, and in thy mind hold fast what I have said, that this 
result is not of men, and that this thing which I tell thee of comes 
from none save the Lord, who worketh this for thee. He can save 
thee from all trial and temptation. 

Mary said: If this really be which thou sayest, and if the Lord 
himself hath been pleased to humble himself unto his handmaid 
and servant, let it be unto me according to thy word. 

And the angel departed from her. And at the same time as he 
spake the word, and as the holy virgin bowed down, the word God 
entered into her ear of hearing within ; and the thought of the nature 
of her flesh was cleansed by efflatus along with all her senses in the 
twelve members, and was purified like gold in the fire. And she 
became a temple holy and spotless and a dwelling place of his God- 
head. And at the same time began the pregnancy of the holy virgin. 
For when the angel foretold the event to Mariam, it was in the month 
of Nisan the fifteenth, which was April the sixth, on the fourth day of 
the week at the third hour of the day. And that same day the angel of 
the Lord went direct into the regions of Persia and gave tidings to 
the magian princes that they should go and worship the new-born 
child. And they were led by the star for nine months and then 
came and arrived in time for the birth from the holy virgin. For at 
that time the kingdom of Persia was powerful, and they were vic- 
torious above the other kings who were in the East. And those who 
were princes of the magi were three brothers; the first was Melchon, 
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who was ruler of the Persians; the second, Baltasar, who had 7%sch. ed. 


authority over India; and the third, Gaspar, who held the land of 
Arabia. They, by the command of God, joined together and came 
for the birth of the holy virgin, and arriving in haste were in time 
for the birth of Jesus. 

But when the holy virgin heard the tidings from the angel she rose 
and fell on her face and said: O Lord of my spirit and my flesh; 
thou hast power to do according as may be the will of thy creative 
love; and even as thou art pleased and hast planned all according 
to thy good will. Now incline to the prayer of thy servant, and 
hear me, and save my soul. For thou art God my Saviour, and thy 
name is called Lord over me forever. And until this day have I 
kept myself in purity and righteousness and spotlessness unto thee, 
O Lord my God, to guard my virginity safe and sound without the 
impurity of any fleshly desire ; and now thy desire is fulfilled. 

And having said this the virgin Mary rose and thanked the Lord ; 
and after that the holy virgin passed an hour in pondering, and wept 
and said: What is this new and marvelous thing which has hap- 
pened unto me, that which has never come to pass in the birth of 
men until now? And Iam become a mark and a reproach to all 
men and women. And now am I confounded and know not what to 
do, nor what answer to make to anyone for myself. To whom 
shall I go, or to whom tell of it? Wherefore did my mother give me 
birth, and why did my parents ask for me of God unto their sorrow 
of soul—me that am a reproach to myself and to my parents? 
Wherefore did they consecrate me to the temple of holiness to keep 
my virginity? Why was I not erewhile banished by death from the 
face of the earth? and if I have remained alive, why did my parents 
not wed me secretly like other daughters of the Hebrews? Ah, 
who has heard, who seen the matter? who has related it, who will 
believe that a woman without a man bears a child, a woman who 
knows not any man? to whom shall I relate this matter and tell it 
clearly, that in secret . . . . ®shall give answer, whether to married 
women or to virgins? whom shall I be able to persuade? If I tell 
them of this matter, in just manner they will make mock of me? If 
I speak on oath, then I sin; and for me to say what is false is 
impossible. And for me to be condemned in my innocence is very 
harsh. And if they demand testimony of me, there is no one who 
can justify me. And then if I a second time repeat my story and 
adhere to it, they will in contempt slay me. And all those who hear 
my story, far and near, will say that I by false excuses cajole the 
senseless and silly. So now I know not what to do, nor who will 
advise me about this matter how to answer all men, and how to tell 
this to my own husband, for I have been assigned to him by name 
in marriage.- And to the priests and the congregation— how shall 
I dare to speak before them? And in the market place how shall I 
excuse myself to men? If I shall tell married women of my vir- 
ginity, and that without help of man I am pregnant, they will ridicule 
my report and disbelieve me. How shall I excuse myself for this 
matter which has happened? But this only do I know about myself 
that my virginity is pure and my pregnancy certain. For the angel 


8A brief lacuna in the Arm. text. 
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Tisch. ed. of the Lord hath not spoken falsely to me, but truly; and hath not 


vainly beguiled me, but speaking justly and truly by the Holy Spirit 
hath told me. So then what shall I now do, since I am become a 
reproach and loathing among the children of Israel? O marvel- 
ous report, O wondrous reality, O fearful thing and awful! I am 
wholly without knowledge of man, and in my pregnancy, which is 
invisible, they will not believe; if I assure anyone that in spite of 
my virginity I am pregnant, they will say to me: Lo, can we believe 
that thou speakest truly and justly? Tell us how a virgin woman 
can bear a child without a man’s rupturing her virginity. And with 
these very words they will meet me and put me to scorn. But I 
know that many will speak unjustly of me and frivolously condemn 
me in my innocence, but the Lord will save me from the blasphemy 
and reproaches of men. 

And having said this Mary forthwith was silent and she rose and 
opened the door of her chamber to see if anyone was there and 
was listening to the words spoken. When she saw no one there, she 
turned and entered her chamber anew, and taking up the same scar- 
let and purple, she continued to weave the temple vail which she 
had previously received from the priests to make. When she had 
finished the work, she took and gave it to the high priest Zachariah. 
And as he took it from the hand of the holy virgin, he said to her: 
My little child, Mary, blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the womb of thy virginity. And the Lord shall magnify thy holy 
name over all the earth. And thou shalt become chief of women, 
and among all even mother of virgins. And from thee shall be the 
salvation of all the earth. 

And when the high priest Zachariah had said this, Mary bowed low 
to the priests and all the congregation, and passed in joy to her 
house. And when the angel gave th e tidings to the virgin Mary was 
in the pregnancy of Elizabeth on the twelfth of Tisri, on October the 
ninth. And from then till the fifteenth of Nisan, which is April the 
sixth, there are 180 days, which is six months. And then it was that 
the Christ began to be made man incarsate of the holy virgin. 

Now one day the holy virgin Mary took it in her head and said: I 
will rise and go unto my kinsmen, unto Elizabeth, and will tell her 
all this which has happened unto me, and I will do whatever she 
shall say to me. So she went out secretly at daybreak and betook 
herself to the mountain side of Judea to the city of Judah, and entered 
the house of Zacharias and greeted Elizabeth. And when Elizabeth 
heard the voice of Mary, the child leapt with joy in her womb; and 
Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Spirit, and lifted up her voice and 
cried out and said: Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb. And wherefore is this for me, that the 
mother of my Lord should come unto me? For lo, when I heard in 
my ears the voice of thy greeting, the child leapt in my womb. 

And Mary, when she heard this from her, raised her eyes full of tears 
to heaven and said: Lord, who am I, that all nations bless me; that 
among all women and daughters of the Hebrews I am become mani- 
fest and notable in name and conspicuous among all the tribes of 
he children of Israel ? 

And Mary had forgotten the advice which she had earlier heard 
from the angel. And she remained many days with Elizabeth, and 
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told her all the tale in order in secret, what she had seen and what 
heard from the angel. And Elizabeth marveled much and said to 
her: My child, this is a very wondrous work of God, of which thou 
tellest. So hearken unto what I shall say to thee. Be not afraid 
because of this message nor be distrustful, for all the mystery both 
of act and word is above all intelligence of men. For behold thou 
dost see me who am grown old and am now come nigh unto death. 
I have in my old age conceived and bear a child, that before the 
Lord no word may be impossible. But do thou go quietly unto thy 
house and tell no one what thou hast seen and heard. Recount it 
to none of the children of Israel, lest they should in vain conversa- 
tion divulge it and make mock of us; and thy husband, who is 
betrothed, lest his heart be wounded by thee and he leave thee; 
until the will of the Lord be brought to pass and he reveal the action 
which he plans to perform. 

Mariam said: Whatever command thou givest me I will do. 
Elizabeth said: Listen to and mark whatever advice I give thee. 
Go in peace to thy house and come not hither and thither to any 
place; but sit silently in thy house and keep thyself secret from 
men, that no one may know. And whatsoever command thy hus- 
band hath imposed on thee, do the same, and the Lord according to 
thy trial will provide an escape. Fear not, and be glad. 

And when Elizabeth had spoken, Mary saluted her and went rejoic- 
ing to her house. And there she stayed many days and day by day 
the child grew in her womb. And being afraid of men she con- 
tinually hid herself that none might know. 


CHAPTER VI.—About the vexation of Joseph and his finding fault 
with the holy virgin in her innocence and his condemning her. 


And when those days were ended, Joseph came to his house from 
his work of carpentry, and Mary arose and went out to meet him, 
and saluted him. Joseph said to her: Art thou well, art thou glad, 
how hath it been with thee? Mary said: I am well. 

And when they had set before themselves a table, they eat and 
were cheerful, and Joseph lay down upon his bed and desired to 
rest. And he turned his glance on Mary; and her face changed 
color and a blush mantled on her cheek and she hid herself from 
shame, and she could not. And Joseph looked at her in sorrow and 
rose and sat down and said to her: Thou maiden tell me: Methinks 
thou hast not the bloom of youth, for I behold a change of a kind in 
thee. Mary said: And what wouldst thou say about me, who dost 
ask and enquire all this? Joseph said; I am astonished at thy 
speaking and thy making of excuses. Why dost thou with changed 
color on thy face sit idle and sad? Surely no one hath spoken 
with thee? ‘Tis hard forme. Embarrassment and languor have 
taken hold of thee or else some temptation hath beset thee or some 
snare on the part of men. Mary said: "Tis not as thou dost say. 
Joseph said; Then why dost thou not boldly answer? Said Mary: 
What dost thou wish me to say to thee? 

Joseph said: I believe not thy words, until I shall see. Shew me 
thy person plainly and boldly before me, if the thing thou sayest is 
true. And Mary hesitated in her mind and knew not what to do. 
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Tisch. ed. Then Joseph suddenly sat on his chair, and, scanning her with his 
eyes this way and that, saw that she was big with child, and raising 
his voice to acry he said: O what wicked deed is this thou hast 
done? And Joseph fell from his chair on his face on the ground, 
and with his hands he clutched his forehead and beard, and 
plucked out his white hair and covered his face in the ashes and 
said: Woe is me, and bitter the disgrace of my old age. What is 
this that is done, what disaster this that I behold in my house? 
How shall I look men in the face, or how answer the priests and 
all the congregation of Israel? And how shall I repel the accusa- 

_ tion of guilt? How satisfy the mind of anyone [save] by deceit? 

What shall I do to her, or what shall I devise about her, whom I 
received as a virgin holy and spotless from the temple, yet have not 
been able to preserve according to the tradition of my fathers? If 
they ask me violently and say: Where is her virgin holiness, bring 
her spotless and set her before us, — what answer shall I give to all 
the priests and the congregation? Who was the enemy that has 
caught me? Who was the robber who took away captive her vir- 
ginity from me? Who has committed this great wrong in my house- 
hold; making me a reproach and laughing stock among the children 
of Israel? Surely the guilt rests not upon me, who through the 
craft of the serpent have been ejected from my happiness! 
And having said this Joseph burst into tears aud smote himself; and 
then he again called Mary before him and said to her: Tell me, 
thou pitiable person, what wicked deed is this which thou hast 
done? Why hast thou forgotten the Lord thy God who fashioned 
thee in the womb of thy mother; thou whom thy parents with tears 
and lamentations sought from God and devoted in holiness and law- 
fulness to the temple? .... 


NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


It is not necessary to translate this apocryph any further. In the 
immediate sequel Mary hears an angel say to her: Fear not, for lo, 
I am with thee to save thee from all thy tribulation. 

The gospel of James, of the old Armenian form of which the first 
few chapters are here translated, is probably a writing of great antiquity. 
It was known to Gregory of Nyssa and Epiphanius in the last half of 
the fourth century, to Origen in the middle of the third century, most 
probably to Clement of Alexandria and Justin Martyr in the second 
century. 

The contents of it are summarized in the headings of the chapters 
of the Armenian text. These are as follows: 

1. The life of the holy virgin Mary in the house of her father. 
Recited by St. James, brother. of the Lord.® 

9This is more properly the title of the whole book than the heading of the first 
chapter. For the earlier sections of that chapter along with the special heading are 
really lost in the Armenian version. 
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2. About the holy virgin Mary’s birth, in her father’s house. 

3. About the holy virgin Mary’s upbringing in the temple of holi- 
ness for twelve years. 

4. About the holy virgin Mary’s being given to Joseph in wedlock 
according to their legal tradition, that he should keep the virgin with 
holy care, and about her being intrusted unto the Lord in faith. 

5. About the voice of the herald of annunciation which proclaimed 
to the holy virgin Mary her pregnancy. 

6. About the vexation of Joseph and his finding fault with the holy 
virgin and his condemning her. 

7. About Mary’s defense of her holy virginity and of Joseph’s 
chastity, and how they both passed the ordeal. 

8. About the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ in the cave. 

g. About the first mother Eve and Joseph, and how they came in 
haste and beheld the birth all famous of the holy virgin Mary. 

10. About the shepherds who saw the birth of our Lord. 

11. About the coming of the magi with gifts to worship the new- 
born child Jesus. 

12. About his being taken into the temple in the city of Jerusalem 
to be circumcised. 

13. About the wickedness of Herod and his slaying the children in 
Bethlehem. 

14. About the repetition of wickedness on Herod’s part and how 
he slew Zacharias because of John, his son. 

15. About the angel’s revealing to Joseph that he should flee into 
Egypt. 

16. About their departure as fugitives to Qebron that is Qaraq. 

17. About his destruction of the idols and demons and pagan 
priests of Egypt. 

18. About their return, by command of the angel, into their land. 

19. Their going to Arabia. He destroyed the idols and raised the 
dead. 

20. He came into the land of Canaan and worked wonders in secret 
and raised the dead. 

21. How they reached the land of Israel and caused Jesus to be 
taught writing. 

22. When they came to the city of Arimathea he worked miracles 
and raised the dead. 

23. How they came to the city of Tapari and caused him to be 
taught dyeing, and of the wonders that there took place. 
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24. About their coming into the land of Galilee, and what he did 
with the children of the Israelites and other wonderful acts. 

25. How he went up to the village of Emmaus and healed the 
sick. 

26. About the many cures which Jesus wrought in the city and the 
village, and in other places where Jesus wrought cures. 

27. How he fulfilled the traditional writings of the prophets and of 
the law which he fulfilled. 

28. About the judgment which he passed between two soldiers. 

Thus the Armenian includes not only the Greek protevangel, which 
ends with the murder of Zacharias by Herod, but parts as well of the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, and perhaps of other similar apocryphs. 
The reader will notice that in the first six chapters which we translate 
there is considerable expansion of the Greek text. Written on such a 
scale the Armenian text is of tedious length; and to those who have 
been brought up to regard the four canonical gospels as works of 
supreme value in comparison with which all later documents of the 
church are insignificant, the protevangel in all its forms must seem 
superfluous. Yet we cannot afford to neglect anything which has once 
on a time deeply appealed to the human spirit, least of all a work such 
as this which has had so profound an influence on Christian art and 
belief. The dogma of the immaculate conception of the mother of 
Christ which was made a part of the Latin Catholic faith in 1856 
really rests on this protevangel, which is the first document of the 
church to imply that Mary the virgin was herself miraculously con- 
ceived. Very just, therefore, are the remarks of Tischendorf in criti- 
cising Thilo who first edited the Latin recension of the protevangel 
called the gospel of Pseudo-Matthew. For he writes thus: “nimirum 
fabularum amplificatio, quam Thilo iure questus est, non probanda 
gustu nostro, sed minime contemnenda est propterea quod pertinet ad 
cognoscendum ingenium temporum eorum quibus debetur atque pla- 
cuit.” 

The Armenian version here rendered seems to be made from an 
older Syriac text which was in the hands of Ephrem Syrus, the great 
fourth-century doctor of Edessa. That this is so is clear from a com- 
parison with it of Ephrem’s sermon on the birth of Christ, of which I 
translate by way of example the following from an old Armenian ver- 
sion, in which aione, so far as I know, it is preserved :* 

“The command went forth from the Great King and thereupon the 

10 See St. Ephremi opera Armenice, Venice, 1836, Vol. IV, p. 19. 
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Son of the King entered by the portals of her ears. When the virgin 
said to the angel, ‘Lo, here am I, the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto 
me according to thy word,’ he gave the word and she received the Child 
into her bosom. ’Tis not, as some say, that before the angel came it 
went down into the virgin ; though, if it had been so, it were no won- 
der. But it was needful first that the tidings should be given to the 
virgin and that she in good will and holy freedom should accept him. 
There was nothing specially glorious to God in the angel’s coming 
first; what was to be praised was that his advent was made in humility. 
Just as Moses announced to the people that the Most High shall 
descend, and when the elders and Moses were purified, then the Most 
High came down on Mount Sinai, even so Gabriel brought the tidings ; 
and she was purified by the Holy Spirit and became a temple for God 
to dwellin. The effulgent splendor flashed out into Mary, yet was 
not divided from the essence of the Father.” 

In the commentary on the Diatessaron there are further traces that 
Ephrem used a form of the protevangel very similar to the Armenian. 
The question arises whether the incident of the conception through 
the ear originally had a place in the protevangel. The Greek entirely 
omits it, but the gnostic character of the addition would account for 
its doing so. The same story recurs in several Greek documents ; for 
example, among the doubtful works of Athanasius in the Questiones 
Alia (printed in Migne, Patrol. Graeca, Tome 28, Col. 789) we have 
the following passage: “ Hear another mystery. As a house shut in 
on all sides, but which has towards the east a window of pure and thin 
glass, admits the sun’s rays to penetrate and light up the whole of its 
inside ; and just as the sun in passing through and his rays in going 
out again do not break the glass, which remains unhurt by their 
impact as they pass in and out—so must you understand as touching 
the virgin Mary. For she was quite chaste, like a house shut up all 
round; yet the Son and Word of God descended like a divine ray from 
the Sun of Justice, the Father, and entered in through the little glass 
window of her ears, and lighted up her most holy abode. And after 
that he went out again as he knows how to do, without her virginity 
having been in the least impaired. But as before the birth, so during 
the birth and after the birth he preserved the chastity of the virgin.” 

The same idea recurs in another spurious homily of Athanasius in 
the same volume of Migne, col. 969 D, where we read that “God 
entered through the virgin’s ears as he liked.” This homily is, per- 
haps, the work of Chrysostom. The same thought is nowhere more 
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clearly expressed than in a homily of Theodotus, bishop of Ancyra, c. 
A. D. 430 (Migne, Patrol. Gr., Tome 77, Col. 1392). Here we read that 
“‘Mary the prophetess conceived through her hearing the living God. 
For the hearing is the natural channel for words to pass through” 
(pvory dio80s rav Adywv 4 dxoy). Where we may render by “hearing” 
or by “ear” as we like. The idea, already entertained by Tertullian 
and Origen, is in close relation with the docetic belief of many of the 
earliest Christians that the body of Christ was phantasmal or akin to 
ether in its composition, a mahatma in fact. 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Oxford. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


ON THE FORENSIC MEANING OF dcxacootvy. 


BiBLIcAL theology has scarcely come to its own in determining the 
distinctively Pauline conception of d:xaroovvyn, and especially of dixaro- 
ovvn Gcod in Rom. 3:21, 22. It is a commonplace of Protestant exe- 
gesis, not to say of biblical philology, that Sicaws and its cognates 
have more or less often in Paul a forensic sense, but it is by no means 
a matter of agreement precisely what that forensic sense is. 

The considerations to be presented in the following note may be 
conveniently grouped under four propositions : 

1. Acxaoovvy, “righteousness,” in all its meanings, whether ethical 
or forensic, has back of it the idea of law. This is unquestionably 
true of its biblical, and especially of its Pauline, use. With Paul, 
indeed, it could scarcely be otherwise— Paul the Israelite, nay, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, and a Pharisee, trained in Judaistic theology. 
To him religion had once been wholly a system of morality, legally 
defined. When he became a Christian, his watchword was no longer 
law, but grace. Yet the moral government of the world had not 
been abolished by grace, and on some terms or other the law of God 
was still to be reckoned with. His own profound religious experience 
made such an adjustment necessary. But even otherwise it would 
have become a necessity in the conduct of his apostolic mission— 
forced upon him by the conflict with Judaism. His argument with 
the Judaizers must inevitably move in the plane of their thought, and 
what the Pharisaic point of view was on the subject of righteousness 
becomes unmistakably manifest in the synoptic gospels. Weber’s 
account of the early rabbinic theology describes with more detail, and 
with abundant citation, essentially the same view; see Die Lehren des 
Zalmud,' the chapters entitled: “‘Gesetzlichkeit das Wesen der Reli- 
gion,” and “ Die Gerechtigkeit vor Gott und das Verdienst.” 

The argument in the first five chapters of Romans takes for granted 

* Recently (1897) edited again under the title: /idische Theologie, auf Grund des 
Talmud u. verwandter Schriften gemeinfasslich dargestelit. Leipzig, x1-+- 427 pp., 


8vo, M. 8. 
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the elementary ideas that enter into the concept of obligatory law. 
It assumes that law takes cognizance of the moral action of free, intel- 
ligent persons, that it involves obligations and correlative rights, and 
that it provides for compensatory consequences, whether of reward or 
punishment. The argument aims not to prove that sin exists, or that 
men are sinners, but that as sinners they are personally responsible, 
accountable to the law, and subject to its condemnation. It is dis- 
tinctly forensic from beginning to end, in terms and in method. 

Nor are we left in doubt as to what “law,” or, specifically, “the 
law,” meant to the apostle Paul. It was the will of God revealed to 
men as a rule of moral life. In written form it was the Old Testament 
Scriptures, but broadly viewed it included the entire historical revela- 
tion which had taken place under the old covenant. 

It is of the first importance to bear in mind, as we proceed in our 
definition, that Sixaos and its cognates do not in themselves contain 
the idea of moral excellence, only that of an objective relation to 
the law. Legality, not virtue, is the essential factor. Acxaoovvy, 
“righteousness,” is conformity to the law; this is the primary idea; 
what the content of the law is, what virtue is, is secondary. With the 
English words “righteous” and “righteousness” the opposite is now 
the case. Virtue or goodness—their ethical quality—is the essential 
mark, at least in their prevailing and popular use. The objective 
relation to law which they imply has become altogether secondary in 
thought. It is easy to lose sight of this important difference between 
the Hellenistic dxaoovvy and the word “righteousness” by which 
we ordinarily translate it. The signal vice of Judaistic ethics was that 
it viewed morality and religion for the most part as an outward mat- 
ter; it emphasized, not the spirit, but the form, not virtue, but legal 
conformity. 

Both Judaism and the divine law itself were, however, at one in 
this: They insisted upon obedience as the only method of securing 
conformity to the divine will—of becoming “just with God.” By 
obedience one could be “justified,” and the reward was life. The 
penalty of disobedience was death. 

2. Acxaooivy (in Rom. 3:21, 22) has back of tt the idea of vio- 
lated law. The first five chapters of Romans, so far as the exposition 
of justification is concerned, have wholly to do with the case of sinners 
— with those who are not only destitute of ethical righteousness, but 
have become positively d&«o. and tmddieo. The conclusion reached 
in 3:19, 20, to which the argument from the start has been leading, 
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is that all must perforce acknowledge themselves to be trddiqor Oeg, 
guilty in their relation to God—guilty in the full sense of the word, 
that is to say, personally responsible for their sin and subject to the 
law’s condemnation. As already remarked, the Pauline indictment 
aims chiefly to establish the fact of their accountability to the law, 
rather than of their unholiness, the moral evil of their condition. 
The épyy Scot of 1:18 marks out the line of the argument at the out- 
set; note also dgo: Oavdrov in 1:28, and the use of xpivw and its 
cognates ten times in the opening section of the second chapter; and 
the case is summed up by showing that the law provides no way of 
relief from this universal guilt and condemnation: “by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight” (3:20). Looking for- 
ward to the final judgment, when all human lives shall pass under 
review, Paul declares that on the basis of the law there can be no 
clearance from guilt. For the disobedient there is no d:xaiwors. 

The law once violated provides no way of relief, no dnKaiwors. 
With one exception. There is, technically considered, one way, 
namely, by the sinner’s submission to the imposed penalty. Thus, and 
thus only, so far as the terms of the law are concerned, can he become 
non-brdduxos, or “justified.” After a man has suffered the required 
penalty he is no longer in the eye of the law guilty. All law recog- 
nizes this principle, and with Paul it is axiomatic: ““He who hath 
died is justified from sin” (Rom. 6:7). Obviously this mode of justi- 
fication could not inure to the advantage of the sinner. It would 
maintain the law, but would be fatal to him. 

3. But now the gospel announces another Sixaiwors, a free gift. 
Its nature is briefly described in Rom. 3: 21-26, a remarkably clear 
and compact definition of what the apostle peculiarly terms dcavoovvy 
Gcot. In this passage it becomes evident that with Paul Suxoocivy 
derives its forensic sense from the verb dxodw and its cognate noun 
Sixaiwors. ‘his is a third datum furnished by the analysis of the 
Pauline argument, contributing to the solution of the problem indi- 
cated in the title of the present article. In every case where the 
apostle uses Si«aoovvn in its forensic sense there is implied a pre- 
vious dxaiwois. We must not attempt to deduce this sense directly 
from the adjective décaos, but through the line of the verbals derived 
from it. It is still less allowable to reverse the true order and seek 
for the meaning of the verb from the noun. 

That dxardw in New Testament Greek is always forensic we assume. 
With those who take the opposite view, urged anew by Professor Gould 
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in the January number of this JouRNAL (pp. 149-158) we make no 
argument. What we insist upon is, that, the forensic sense of the verb 
once ascertained, it determines the forensic sense of the noun. The 
verdict of modern philology that dxadw is forensic will not easily be 
reversed — meaning “to declare righteous,” or “to accept as righteous.” 
This definition, however, leaves the question still open what is signified 
by “righteous.” According to our view this ambiguity is unneces- 
sary; we render d&xardw in Rom. 3:20, 24, 26 and similar connections 
by its nearest untechnical English equivalent—to “pardon.” To 
“justify” in these passages means simply and only to “pardon.” It 
denotes acquittal, the opposite of condemnation, and it needs scarcely 
be added that acquittal, z# the case of those who have violated the law, is 
simply pardon. That “justify” is the precise antithesis of “condemn” 
is evident from such passages as Rom. 2:12, 13, “as many as have 
sinned under law shall be judged by law; .... but the doers of a law 
shall be justified ;” 8 : 33, 34, “‘It is God that justifieth ; who is he that 
shall condemn?” Condemnation is the act of declaring guilty and con- 
signing to punishment; if justification be its true opposite, it is the act 
of releasing from legal accountability, and remitting the sentence of 
punishment—and no more. A remarkably lucid as well as accurate 
statement of the biblical sense of dcasdw will be found in Beyschlag, Vew 
Testament Theology, Bk. 11, in the chapter treating of “justification in 
the epistle of James.”” In the English translation it is pp. 362, 363 of 
the section entitled ‘The Concept of Justification in General.” The 
line is there clearly drawn between justificatio justi and justificatio 
injusti, the Pauline &«atwors being the latter. Unfortunately, in the later 
chapters, which expound the Pauline conception in detail, Beyschlag 
assigns to the faith of the zmjusti an ethical value, making it the ger- 
minal factor of a new imparted moral life, and thus converts the jus¢t- 
ficatio injusti of Paul back into a justificatio justi. 

We make no objection to the familiar definition of dade, 
“accept as righteous,” except that the word “righteous” still needs to 
be defined. Otherwise the reader is left quite uncertain in what 
respect the justified person is judged righteous, or else takes it for 
granted that it is by virtue of some moral excellence either acquired by 
or attributed to him. Now it is liable to be overlooked that “accept as 
righteous” is an expression found neither in the writings of Paul nor 
in the New Testament elsewhere. If employed as an equivalent of 
dixadw, justify, it should be with the distinct understanding that 
“righteous” is used in a non-moral sense, having no ethical content 
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whatever. It is, as already explained, simply equivalent to non- 
irddiuxos, free from legal accountability. Justification not only does 
not impart moral excellence, but presupposes none, imputes none. 
God is he who “justifieth the ungodly” (Rom. 4:5), and he does so not 
by attributing to him any moral quality entitling him to justification, 
but simply as a matter of grace, “by not imputing unto him his tres- 
passes” (cf. 2 Cor. 5: 19). 

The three terms into which the Pauline doctrine of justification 
came to be crystallized are dxadw, dixaiwors (with which dxafwpa in 
Rom. 5:16 is nearly interchangeable), and Sxaocvvy (also used inter- 
changeably with datwors), and this is their logical order. That the 
verb is the exact opposite of the forensic “‘condemn” has been shown 
above. The nouns are used in the same limited sense. See Rom. 
5:16, 18, where they are opposed to xardxpiya, and 2 Cor. 3: 9, where 
“the ministry of condemnation” is contrasted with “the ministry of 
righteousness” (Sxasoovvys). “Justify” and “justification” seem, 
accordingly, in the Pauline vocabulary, to denote the sovereign act 
of pardon, grounded (precisely by what moral principle the apostle 
nowhere fully explains) on the propitiatory death of Christ. That 
which in’ the synoptic gospels is called the “remission of sins” 
(dpeots dpapri@v) is technically designated in the theological contro- 
versy with Judaism “justification” from sins; cf Acts 13:38, 39, 
where the two thoughts stand in parallelism: “through this man is 
proclaimed unto you remission of sins; and by him everyone that 
believeth is justified from all things, from which ye could not be justi- 
fied by the law of Moses.” Forgiveness, or remission, however, is 
properly a personal act, and does not necessarily look beyond the res- 
toration of a ruptured personal relation, as when one forgives a 
friend’s neglect, or a father forgives a child’s ingratitude. Justification, 
like pardon, belongs in its proper sense to the domain of established 
law, and is the act of a judge or a moral sovereign. “Restoration to 
favor” may for popular purposes be added as a phrase explanatory 
of the result of justification, but does not strictly belong within 
the Pauline concept; his term denoting this is xataAAayy, reconciliation, 
which has to do with the personal relation as such, and does not 
belong to the legal sphere. The distinction between the two should 
not be obliterated. In the apostle’s argument they are closely related, 
and he passes freely from one to the other, but nowhere identifies or 
confuses xatadAayy with dixavoovvy, Yet the former is a distinct and 
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prominent conception in his theology, and one which has not received 
its fair share of attention. 

Adoption (viobecia), on the other hand, differing in this regard 
from reconciliation, is a legal conception, probably derived from well- 
known Roman usage. Justification includes neither reconciliation nor 
adoption, but is logically requisite to both. Justification does not 
even imply adoption, but furnishes the necessary legal basis. It is the 
entire legal sime gua non of all the privileges and blessings which 
accrue to the believer through Christ’s redemption. The apostle 
Paul could have borrowed the language of John: “But as many as 
received him [7. ¢., believed], to them gave he ¢he right to become the 
children of God.” Justification bestows that “ right.” 

4. Axasoovvn, therefore, im its strictly forensic meaning, and denot- 
ing the result of a Saiwors, is legal acceptableness, the status before 
the law of a pardoned sinner. For lack of any precisely equivalent 
English word, “righteousness” will doubtless remain its usual render- 
ing, though always open to the objection that to the lay reader it is 
ethical, not forensic, in its suggestion. By taking it in the sense just 
defined, and disengaging the idea from all other elements which com- 
bine to make up the whole soteriological fact, Paul’s exposition of 
justification in Galatians and Romans becomes luminously clear and 
consistent. 

To the common objection that justification thus limited is purely 
formal and negative, and becomes to the sinner an empty gift, the 
obvious reply is that justification is nowhere represented by the apostle 
as being the whole of the soteriological process, or even as its principal 
phase. How differently he describes the way of salvation in the first 
and second chapters of Ephesians. The doctrine of justification is a 
theoretical adjustment of the gospel to the principles of moral law — 
an adjustment demanded by the Jewish mind at that time, and by the 
legalistic mind at all times. A writer in the Zxfositor recently referred 
to the Jewish “‘ passion for pardon.” Now Israel’s seeking after right- 
eousness, to which Paul refers, amounted precisely to this; it was a 
passion for pardon. The goal of their effort was not a holy soul, a 
regenerate nature, but to stand uncondemned at the great assize, and 
thus enter into the kingdom. Thus, to be “just with God” was, to the 
Judaist, if not the whole of salvation, about all of salvation that he was 
earnestly concerned with. Those who obtained “righteousness” did not 
de facto become, but gained the right to become, sons of the kingdom. 
It cannot be too often repeated, when the signification of dixavoovvy Geod 
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in Rom. 3: 21, 22 is in question, that this term sprang out of the great 
controversy with Judaism, and stands for a distinct conception which 
the conditions of contemporaneous theology made it necessary for the 
apostle Paul to define and defend. 

That justification is synonymous with pardon has been often 
enough maintained in Protestant circles, but the argument needs the 
clearest possible restatement. The object of the present note is par- 
ticularly to insist that the corresponding definition of the noun 
dixatorvvy should be consistently adhered to throughout the Pauline 
exposition. The chief hindrance to so doing is the phrase “imputed 
righteousness,” chiefly derived from the fourth of Romans. This must 
for a moment be considered. In that chapter AoyLopua, to be reckoned, 
or set to one’s account, occurs eleven times. The Revisers have dis- 
carded altogether in this connection the word “impute” and in each 
instance render “reckon.” But the difficulty felt by all readers does 
not depend on the rendering. Paul does at first sight in this chapter 
seem to regard faith as constituting righteousness in some ethical 
sense, and to represent the believer either as inherently righteous by 
virtue of his faith, or else as invested with the ethical righteousness, 
the moral excellence of Christ. Calvin accordingly defines justifica- 
tion as consisting in “the remission of sins and the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ,” although in his argument later on with Osi- 
ander he contends that God justifies by pardoning, and that the remise 
sion of sins is the whole definition. 

The difficulty disappears when we observe that the fourth chapter 
adds no new constituent elements to the idea of Sxaoovvy Geoi, 
which was already defined in the third chapter, but uses at length the 
case of Abraham to show how the same principles of faith held under 
the old covenant. ‘Faith was reckoned for righteousness” to Abra- 
ham— Old Testament phraseology — is used as the precise equivalent 
of Abraham “ was justified by faith.” The apostle plainly limits it thus, 
as Calvin himself strenuously insists, urging that Paul means the psalm- 
ist’s words, “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven,” to be a com- 
plete definition, not a partial one, of the “righteousness” imputed to 
Abraham. He adds (/mstitutes, III, 11): “Certainly Paul does not 
adduce the testimony of the psalmist as teaching that the pardon of sins 
is a part of righteousness, or concurs to the justification of a man, but 
he includes the whole of righteousness in a free remission, pronouncing, 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are cov- 
ered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not reckon sin.” 
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Calvin is not the only interpreter who has failed to apply the 
apostle’s limitation with absolute consistency throughout the entire 
argument in Romans, disengaging the strictly forensic sense of the 
Pauline term from all ideas of inherent or of attributed moral excel- 
lence. Even Weiss, whose exposition of the argument (in his Brddica/ 
Theology of the New Testament, Part III, sec. ii, chap. 6) is in a 
marked degree faithful to Scripture, allows himself in one instance to 
say: “God reckons something for righteousness which is not right- 
eousness in itself, and on the ground of which he did not need to 
justify.” Writing as we do in the interest of biblical theology purely, 
and aiming to interpret the Pauline thought rather than to construct 
a comprehensively scriptural doctrine of justification, we have no con- 
cern with either the phrase or the doctrine of “imputed righteous- 
ness” beyond its meaning in the fourth of Romans. That Christ’s 
ethical righteousness becomes ours appears not to be taught there, 
nor indeed anywhere in the Pauline writings. So far as the con- 
tent of dKasoovvy is concerned, in the fourth chapter, as well as in 
verses 21, 22 of the third, there is little doubt that Calvin expresses the 
case exactly in the words already quoted: “ Paul includes the whole of 


righteousness in a free remission.” 
Wn. ARNOLD STEVENS. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A STRICTURE ON SCHAFF’S ACCOUNT OF SERVETUS. 


SERVETUs stands on the border line which separates the intolerance 
of the Middle Ages from the spirit of religious freedom in modern 
times. Accordingly the interest centering in Servetus has less to do 
with his opinions, scientific and theological, though these in many 
instances anticipated the progress of after centuries, than with his con- 
nection with the theory of persecution, which caused his death. “I 
am more deeply scandalized,” says Gibbon, “ at the single execution of 
Servetus than at the hecatombs which have b!azed at the auto-da-fés 
of Spain and Portugal.” 

The present paper grew out of the writer’s feeling that Schaff’s 
account of Calvin in Vol. VII of his History of the Christian Church is 
manifestly unfair to Servetus. Even if prior to the reading of that book 
the facts of Servetus’ life should have been unknown to one, Schaff’s 
account itself would beget a sense of injustice done to Servetus. This 
is due to the author’s inability to conceal his grudge against Servetus 
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for having been the innocent victim of Calvin’s intolerance. The 
reader clearly perceives that Schaff’s facts do not agree with his feeling ; 
and he becomes indignant, not because Calvin put Servetus to death, 
but because Schaff would like to justify Calvin, if he dared do so. Schaff 
attempts at least to tone down the malignity of Calvin’s crime by false 
touches in portraying the life of Servetus. Neither the judgment of 
the gifted historian nor the plain facts in the case permitted an account 
that would be openly hostile to Servetus. It is rather in the coloring, 
in little side thrusts, in insinuations, that this suppressed revengeful 
feeling gets the better ofhim. This is shown in the following examples: 

On page 687 Schaff says: ‘Calvin and Servetus — what a contrast! 
The reformer and deformer; the champion of orthodoxy and the arch- 
heretic, the master architect of construction, and the master architect of 
ruin.” In the light of the banishment from Geneva of Bolsec and 
Castellio, and of the stake of Servetus, read this sentence: ‘They [Cal- 
vin and Servetus] were of the same age, equally precocious, equally 
bold and independent, and relied on purely intellectual and spiritual 
forces.” On page 688, Schaff says: “‘Servetus, as if inspired by a 
demoniac force, urged himself upon the attention of Calvin.” “He 
bombarded him with letters from Vienne ; and at last heedlessly rushed 
into his power at Geneva, and into the flames which have immortalized 
his name.” The sequel will show that this language about as truly 
characterizes Servetus’ course as it does that of the fly which becomes 
at last entangled in the web of its patient watcher. 

On page 690 occurs this sentence : “‘ Calvin’s prominence for intoler- 
ance was his misfortune. It was an error of the judgment, but not of the 
heart.” Again, on page 691 Schaff continues : “‘In one respect he was 
in advance of his times, by recommending to the Council of Geneva, 
though in vain, a mitigation of punishment and the substitution of the 
sword for the stake.” Yet years before this event Luther asserted the 
principle of freedom in a sentence like this : “ Heresy is a spiritual thing 
which no iron can hew down, no fire burn, no water drown.” 

On page 715 this language is used : “‘ Servetus was too vain and 
obstinate to take advice.”’ Schaff apparently failed to see the grim 
humor in a reference on page 783 to Farel’s coming to Geneva: “He 
had come at the request of Calvin, to perform the last pastoral duties 
to the prisoner, which could not so well be done by any of the pastors 
at Geneva.” 

Only when feeling is somewhat intense is one so fluent in adjectives 
as in the following sentence, found on page 787: “Héwas vain, proud, 
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defiant, quarrelsome, revengeful, irreverent in the use of language, 
deceitful, and mendacious.” 

It is, of course, not contended in this article that Servetus’ life is 
without puzzles, or that he was free from the faults which have marked 
in general the Spanish character. He seems to have made false state- 
ments to clear himself from the suspicion of heresy. On the other hand, 
there is no desire to belittle the splendid talents of Calvin and the fruit- 
ful influence of his mind in the cause of liberty upon Switzerland, 
France, Scotland, England and America. ‘Truth, however, demands 
that we shall not magnify one of these men at the expense of the other, 
and I submit that we should be at as great pains to regard impartially 
the character of Servetus as to appreciate justly the merits of Calvin. 

What sort of a man was Servetus ? He was born in Spain, probably 
in 1509, the same year in which Calvin saw the light. His father was 
a notary of good standing in Aragon. Servetus got his early training 
at the University of Saragossa, and afterwards studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse. Here, at the age of nineteen, he saw the Bible for 
the first time, as Luther, at the same age, had done at Erfurt. “The 
Bible now became his guide, and next to the Bible he esteemed the 
ante-Nicene Fathers.” 

In the suite of Quantana, he was present in February, 1530, at the 
coronation of Charles V, at Bologna. ‘‘These mine eyes,” he tells us, 
“beheld the pope . .. . worshiped by crowds, which knelt before him 
in the street. As Luther’s visit to Rome in 1510 afterwards confirmed 
him in his opposition to the Roman Catholic church, so this sight 
begot in Servetus a strong anti-papal bent. At the age of twenty-three 
he published in Germany a book in Latin on the Zrrors of the Trin- 
ity, which Gordon characterizes as “crude, but origina] and earnest.” 
He put his name boldly on the title-page. Melancthon at this time 
writes: “I am reading Servetus much.” In this book, according to 
Schaff, Servetus proceeds from the historical Jesus of Nazareth and 
proves, first, that this man is Jesus the Christ; secondly, that he is the 
Son of God ; and, thirdly, that heis God. He begins with the humanity 
in opposition to those who begin with the Logos, and who, in his 
opinion, lose the true Christ. In this respect he anticipates the Socinian 
and modern humanitarian Christology, but not in a rationalistic sense ; 
for he asserts a special indwelling of God in Christ (somewhat resem- 
bling Schleiermacher), and a deification of Christ after his exaltation 
(like the Socinians). He rejects the identity of the Logos with the Son of 
God, believing that the Christ was not God before his natural birth. 
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Father, Son, and Spirit he thought were not three persons, but three 
dispositions of God. 

In 1534 Servetus met Calvin in Paris. A disputation on religion 
was arranged between them, but Servetus failed to appear at the 
appointed time. Calvin himself tells us that he had offered to set Ser- 
vetus right on some questions. Servetus now brought out a splendid 
edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, in which occurs the statement that 
Palestine is inhospitable and barren, which Calvin construed as throw- 
ing slight upon Moses’ description of it as a “goodly land.” He 
studied medicine in the University of Paris, where he subsequently 
lectured on geography, astrology, and astronomy. In 1531 he put 
forth a learned medical treatise on “Syrups,” and made the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood nearly a hundred years before Harvey. 
In his thirtieth year he was rebaptized, urging Calvin to do likewise; 
for, as he states, “the promise is given to believers only, and infants 
have no faith.” From 1540 to 1553 Servetus practiced medicine at 
Vienne, near Lyons, in France, where he made money. In this place 
he was known as Villeneuve, after the place of his birth, such changes 
in one’s name being not uncommon at that time. He also conformed 
here to the worship of the Catholic church. About thistime he anno- 
tated the Latin Bible of Pagnini, in which he insists on the literal and 
historical sense of Scripture, and rejects the mystical interpretation, 
thus anticipating the accepted methods of today. After his death, 
Rome put his comments on the /mdex (1559). 

During his quiet residence at Vienne he was writing, in order to 
amplify his earlier views, his great work on the Restoration of Christian- 
ity, and sent a copy of the unfinished manuscript to Calvin, at Geneva. 
In the correspondence which was carried on between them interrupt- 
edly from 1540 to 1548 Calvin referred Servetus for information on 
certain points to his own /mstitutes, which Servetus returned with copi- 
ous critical objections, especially to the doctrine of infant baptism. 
“There is hardly a page,” said Calvin, “that is not defiled by his 
vomit.” On February 13, 1546, Calvin said in a letter to his friend 
Farel, “‘Servetus lately wrote to me, and coupled with his letter a long 
volume of delirious fancies. He offers to come hither, if it is agree- 
able tome. But I am unwilling to pledge my word for his safety ; 
for if he does come, provided my authority be of any avail, I shall 
never suffer him to go away alive.” Notice that this threat was made 
seven years before its execution. Servetus begged Calvin to return 
his manuscript to him; and when several requests went unheeded, he 
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even asked the minister Pepin at Geneva to get it for him, but in this 
also he failed. Six years afterwards the Restoration of Christianity, 
without the name of the author, was printed secretly at Vienne at the 
expense of Servetus. It was finished on the 3d of January, 1553. 
The copies were done up in bales to be sent secretly to Frankfort and 
other places. But Calvin got hold of one or two copies from Vienne. 
William Trie, a proselyte of Calvin, residing in Geneva, wrote on 
February 23, 1553, to his Catholic cousin Arneys at Lyons: “I can 
observe, blessed be God, that vices are better corrected here than 
among all your officials To your confusion, I can give you one 
example, since I am forced to mention it, which is, that with you they 
support a heretic who deserves to be burnt wherever he is found 

This man is a Portuguese Spaniard, called Michael Servetus, for his 
proper name, but he calls himself Villeneuve . . . . practicing physic. 
He has made some stay at Lyons, just now he is at Vienne . 
where (his) book has been printed by a certain person named Bathaz- 
ard Arnaulet ; and that you may not think I talk hearsay, I send you 
the first sheet as a specimen.” Arneys lost no time in putting Trie’s 
letter in the hand of Ory, the trained judge of heresy at Lyons, under 
the bloodthirsty Cardinal Tournon. Servetus was at once brought 
before the tribunal, but his heresy could not be proved. Arneys was 
then directed by Ory to ask his cousin in Geneva to send the entire 
copy of the work, of which they had only the first page. Trie replied 
on March 26: ‘I cannot send the book itself, but I can furnish you 
with a better means of proving the guilt of this man, consisting of two 
dozen written leaves, in which are portions of his heresy. If his 
printed work be shown to him, he can deny that he is the author, but 
not so with the handwriting. I must, however, plainly confess to you 
that I have had great trouble in obtaining from Mr. Calvin what I 
now send to you,” etc. These enclosures were Servetus’ private 
letters to Calvin. Upon this betrayal of confidence, Erasmus at the 
time expressed himself thus: ‘You are not ignorant how abhorrent, 
I do not say from virtue, but entirely from all humanity, it is to betray 
the secrets of friendship.” 

When this additional evidence arrived from Geneva, on April 4th, 
Servetus was arrested and thrown into prison. According to the 
statements of the inquisitors, Servetus on his trial denied that he was 
the author of the book on the Restoration of Christianity, and pro- 
fessed devotion to the mother church. Then upon being unexpect- 
edly shown his letters to Calvin, “‘ My lords,” said he, his eyes stream- 
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ing with tears, “I will confess the truth. Twenty-five years ago, when 
I was in Germany, a book by one Servetus, a Spaniard, was printed at 
Hagenau ; I know not whence he came ; but at that time I was in cor- 
respondence with Calvin, and he addressed me as Servetus, for there 
was a similarity in our appearance, and I assumed his character.” For 
ten years, he added, he had ceased to write. On the third day of his 
imprisonment, at four o’clock in the morning, he put on a nightgown 
over his clothes, and, pretending a call of nature, he secured the key 
from the jailor and thus escaped across the Rhone. The trial, how- 
ever, continued, and he was condemned on the 17th of June to be 
burnt by a slow fire. After four months’ concealment, Servetus 
resolved to make his way to Naples to take up again the practice of 
medicine ; and fearing to go by Piedmont, he took the route through 
Switzerland. He entered Geneva alone, on foot, and turned into the 
Rose Inn, a small house near the lake, used by strangers. He engaged 
a boat to carry him across the lake on his way to Ziirich. But before 
setting out he attended Calvin’s church on Sunday, August 13th, 
where, it was said, Calvin recognized him. That afternoon as Servetus 
was on the ‘point of taking the boat, he was arrested, though legally 
no one could be arrested on Sunday in Geneva, except on a capital 
charge. The money, nearly five hundred dollars, and jewelry, found 
on his person, were handed over to Tissot, and after the trial were 
given to the hospital. The Registers of the Company of Pastors 
under the date of August 13th have this record: ‘“ M. Servetus hav- 
ing been recognized by some brethren, it was found good to cause him 
to be imprisoned, as he might no longer infest the world with his 
blasphemies and heresies ; for he is known to be wholly incorrigible 
and desperate.” Calvin in his letter to Sulzer states more definitely : 
“ One of the syndics at my instigation (me auctore) ordered him to be 
led to prison.” It was a law in Geneva thai the accuser should 
become a prisoner with the accused, and, if the charge proved false, 
the prosecutor suffered the penalty instead of the one accused. The 
person employed for this purpose was Nicholas de la Fontaine, Cal- 
vin’s secretary ; “ Vicolaus meus” is Calvin’s reference to him. The 
advocate, or counsel, of Fontaine was Colladon, an able lawyer, who 
had advised Calvin in framing a new constitution for Geneva. No 
counsel was allowed Servetus. The trial took place in the Little Coun- 
cil, in which Calvin’s influence was supreme, and not in the Council 
of Two Hundred, in which a strong party was dissatisfied with the 
severity of his rule in the city. Thirty-eight articles, alleging blas- 
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phemy, heresy as to the Trinity, and especially as to infant baptism, 
were drawn up by Calvin against Servetus. One of these declared that 
he had defamed Calvin, to which charge Servetus replied that he had 
had abusive language from Calvin. Fontaine brought forward as evi- 
dence certain letters, Ptolemy’s Geography, and a copy of Zhe Restora- 
tion of Christianity, together with the manuscript which Servetus had 
sent to Calvin six years previously, and which he had since been una- 
ble to get back. Servetus with simplicity and candor admitted that 
he was the author of these books, adding that he had not intended to 
blaspheme, and that he could show publicly that his views were accord- 
ing to the Scriptures. The Council thought it prudent not to accept 
this bold challenge. Indeed such were the skill, knowledge, and firm- 
ness of the prisoner that he proved more than a match for his oppo- 
nent, Fontaine. Accordingly, on the third day of the trial, Calvin took 
the case in person, sending his brother as surety to prison in his stead. 
His satisfaction with the conduct of the trial from this point is attested 
by aremark in his letter to Farel three days later: “I hope that 
the sentence will be at least a capital one.” The limits of this 
paper do not permit one to go into details of the discussion as to the 
Trinity, the meaning of persona, imdcracis, etc. At times the words of 
both contestants were sharp and bitter. As to the statement in his 
Geography of the barrenness of Palestine, Servetus insisted that there 
was “nothing wrong there.” As to the charge of immorality, he 
pleaded his physical infirmity, resulting from rupture, which shielded 
him against licentiousness. He declared that he had always tried to 
lead a Christian life. Together with the charge that he had vilified 
Calvin, the most dangerous count against him was his rejection of 
infant baptism. ‘Infant baptism,” he asserted, ““was nowhere com- 
manded ; it was an invention of the devil.” He steadfastly refused to 
recant unless he was shown from the Bible that he was wrong. Luther 
before the Diet at Worms was no whit more stubbornly insistent on 
the Bible as the sole authority in matters of faith than was Servetus 
before the Council at Geneva. Paper and ink were now for the first 
time furnished him, with which he addressed this petition to the 
Council : 


To the very honorable Lords, My Lords, the Syndics and Council of 
Geneva: Michael Servetus, accused, lays it down as a certain fact, that this 
is a new invention. The apostles, disciples, and the ancient church had no 
notion of making a criminal process for any doctrine of the Scripture .... 
Wherefore, my Lords, the said suppliant prays that he may be dismissed from 
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the criminal accusation. Secondly, my Lords, he begs you will consider that 
he has committed no offense, neither in your territories nor anywhere else, 
that he has neither been seditious nor turbulent; for the questions relating 
to him are difficult and ought to be put into the hands of learned men. 
Thirdly, my Lords, because he is a stranger, and does not know the customs 
of this country, nor in what manner he is to proceed in judgment, he humbly 
begs of you to grant him an advocate, who may speak for him. In doing so, 
you shall do well, and our Lord shall prosper your republic. Given in your 
city of Geneva, August 22, 1553. Michael Servetus, of Villeneuve, in his 
own cause. 


The Council sent to Vienne for the documents by which Servetus 
had there been condemned to the stake. In three days the jailer 
from whom he had escaped came in person, bringing a copy of the 
sentence, to demand the prisoner, adding that the papers asked for 
could not be given, but that the authorities at Vienne thanked the 
Genevese for the intelligence as to the whereabouts of the prisoner. 
Servetus was asked whether he wished to go or stay, and, falling on his 
knees, he begged not to be sent back to Vienne, where only a cruel 
death awaited him. He sent a paper by the jailer declaring that his 
escape had been without the connivance of the jailer, and he generously 
refused to give the names of his creditors in France, that he might not 
enrich his enemies nor endanger his friends. How vividly this united 
zeal of papist and Protestant—friends only in their hate—against a 
lone man who in daring to think for himself was fighting the battles 
of the future, recalls the fact that two other immemorial enemies— 
Athens and Sparta— were never so intimately united in effort as when 
hunting down the outlawed Themistocles, who by his foresight had 
made Athens, and by his energy saved Greece from Persian despotism. 

The trial went on while the four Protestant cantons, prompted by 
Calvin, were giving their sanction to the proceedings at Geneva. 

Meanwhile Servetus from a foul cell petitions again on September 
15th: “Calvin is resolved that I should rot in prison to please him. I 
am eaten up with lice. My hose are worn to pieces, and I have no 
change nor another doublet, and only one shirt and that in tatters.” 
He ends another petition on October roth with the words: “It is now 
three weeks since I desired to have a hearing, but could not obtain it. 
I beseech you, for the love of Jesus Christ, not to deny me what you 
would not deny a Turk, when I beg you to do me justice. I suffer 
terribly from the cold. . . . It is very cruel that I am neither allowed 
to speak, nor to have my pressing wants supplied. For the love of 
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God, my Lords, either in pity or in duty, give some orders in my 
behalf.” 

When the Council met on October 26th to decide the matter, Perrin, 
the presiding syndic, made a last effort in favor of Servetus. He at 
first pleaded for his acquittal. Failing in this, he urged that the case 
be transferred, according to the wish of Servetus, to the Council of 
Two Hundred, in which Calvin was less dominant. Seeing, however, 
that the majority were bent on fixing the death penalty, he with a few 
others left the senate house. The decision was unanimous. The wish 
of Calvin to change the sentence from death by fire to death by the 
sword did not prevail ; and seemingly this was the only point through- 
out the whole affair in which he was unsuccessful. 

The sentence was not made known to Servetus in the prison until 
the next morning, the same day on which he was to die ere the clock 
of St. Peter’s sounded the hour of twelve. Though he was horror- 
struck at the suddenness of it, his fortitude and Christian spirit were 
such as have not failed, in a single instance known to me, to draw forth 
words of admiration from his most prejudiced critics. ‘He showed,” 
says Schaff, “the courage and consistency of a martyr in these last 
awful hours.” Servetus sent for Calvin, whom he received tranquilly. 
Calvin has described the scene: ‘‘When one of the members of the 
Council asked him what he wished with me, he answered that he 
desired to beg my forgiveness. I readily answered, and it was strictly 
the truth, that I had never sought to resent any personal affront..... 
Turning, however, from what concerned myself, I prayed him to 
implore the forgiveness of God, whom he had so awfully blasphemed.” 
Servetus was silent. ‘“‘When I found,” Calvin continues, “that I could 
effect nothing by my arguments and persuasions . . . . I withdrew from 
the presence of a man who had sinned as a heretic and was condemned 
of himself. Titus 3:10, 11.” Could anything more clearly reveal the 
blindness and hardness of theological rancor? 

Servetus, smiting his breast, continued in prayer, acknowledged 
Christ as his Redeemer, and besought God to forgive his accusers. 
When the prisoner was brought about eleven o’clock to the stake at 
Champel, Farel, whom Calvin had asked to act as minister to the 
doomed man, said to the multitude: “You see what power Satan has 
at command, when he gets possession of a man.” Servetus, with his 
book, both in manuscript and in print, tied around his body, was 
chained to the stake, which was surrounded, as a Genevese states, by 
fresh oak still in leaf. ‘On his head was a wreath woven of straw and 
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leaves, sprinkled with brimstone.” In the last moment he was heard 
to pray, in smoke and agony, with a loud voice: “Jesus Christ, thou 
Son of the Eternal God, have mercy upon me.” 

As the bell was sounding twelve, the tragedy ended. 

Thus perished, at the age of forty-four, one who had stood for the 
freedom of the will, for the Bible as the sole guide in spiritual matters, 
and for the only method of interpretation now used; who declared 
faith to be a prerequisite to baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; who had a 
passionate devotion to the person of Christ ; who opposed the papacy and 
all persecution for religious opinions ; who discovered the circulation of 
the blood and advanced the sciences of geography and medicine. 

It cannot be maintained, with Michelet, that this execution was “a 
crime of the times rather than of Calvin himself.” While it is true 
that Catholics in general and Protestants sometimes were in that age 
given to intolerance, noble voices were not wanting to plead for 
religious toleration. Listen to Luther, who died seven years before 
the fires consumed Servetus: “Belief is a free thing which cannot be 
enforced ;” and again, “If heretics were to be punished by death, the 
hangman would be the most orthodox theologian.” Philip of Hesse 
would not use force against differences of faith in his own subjects. 
Joris, an Anabaptist at Basel, protested thus at the time: “It is an 
incredible blindness that the servants of Christ... . should condemn 
the erring to death. If Servetus be a heretic, he ought to be admon- 
ished in a friendly manner, and then banished from the state.” But 
Calvin was not without inner light; for in his own early work on 
Seneca he had contended for liberty of thought. 

There was, moreover, at that time, no law in Geneva for inflicting the 
death penalty for differences in belief. Banishment alone was legal. An 
extinct law seems to have been revived specially for the case of Servetus. 

Although in a barbarous age David was led on by passion to com- 
pass in battle the death of Uriah the Hittite, yet he finds even now on 
every hand Nathans to say ‘“‘Thou art the man ;” whereas Calvin, like 
a sleuthhound, relentlessly tracked Servetus to the end, knowing that 
his death would but feed fat the ancient grudge he bore him, and yet 
finds in our times one to contend that his deed “must be excused, 
though it cannot be justified, by the spirit of his age.” 

May we all lay more to heart what Augustine long ago pointed 
out: “Nothing conquers but truth; the victory of truth is love.” 


RICHMOND COLLEGE, S. C. MITCHELL. 
Richmond, Va. 
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THE NEED OF A NEW THEOLOGY. 


WE need a new theology, but not a new religion. Religion is the 
life of God in the soulof man. This divine life is in its manifestation 
ever new, in its essential principle ever old. Theology is the science 
of this life, that is, it is the intellectual statement, in an orderly manner, 
of the laws of that life as they are understood by man. Such intellec- 
tual statements of life change from time to time with increased knowl- 
edge and with an altered point of view. The stars are the same, but 
we have a new astronomy ; flowers the same, but we have a new botany ; 
religion is the same, but we need a new theology. 

We need not merely modifications and emendations of historic 
creeds, such as a change in the Articles of the Westminster Confession 
respecting elect infants, or an addition to that Confession respecting 
the truth of God’s love. No such amendments as have been pro- 
posed in the Presbyterian church in America, no such interpretative 
declarations as that proposed by the United Presbyterian church in 
Scotland, can meet the intellectual needs of our times. We need a new 
theology constructed on a new foundation, a new interpretation of the 
religious life as seen from a modern point of view. All the current 
movements toward a new theology are really contributions, conscious 
or unconscious, toward this final accomplishment. 

The modern point of view of life is expressed by the word evolution, 
as defined by Professor Le Conte. The modern thinker believes that all 
life is a ‘continuous, progressive change, according to certain laws, and 
by means of resident forces.”” This belief underlies all teaching in our 
colleges and higher seminaries. Not only the student of the natural 
sciences accepts this definition of life as an axiom, but the literary 
and philosophical student no less accepts it. The study of history, of 
literature, of sociology, of philosophy in its various forms is the study 
of a continuous, progressive change, according to certain laws, and by 
means of resident forces. 

Are religious phenomena also evolutionary in their character? Is 
the science of religion to accept this point of view? Is the religious 
life a continuous, progressive change, according to certain laws, and by 
means of resident forces? Christ gives to this question an explicit and 
definite answer in the affirmative. ‘‘The kingdom of God,” he says, 
“is as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should sleep and 
rise, night and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself, first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.’”’ In this 
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parable all the elements of Le Conte’s definition are involved: a series 
of progressive changes,—first the blade, then the ear,—according to 
certain laws,—the seed springing forth and growing up,—by resident 
forces,—the earth bringing forth of herself. 

But our traditional theology has a very different point of view; 
interprets religious life in a very different manner; regards as synon- 
ymous the words divine and supernatural ; regards the religious life as 
non-natural because divine ; treats it as due not to resident forces, but to 
successive interventions,— is, in a word, cataclysmic, not evolutionary. 
According to traditional theology, before it had been modified by 
modern thought, creation was a sudden intervention in nature by a 
divine fia/, six thousand years ago. Revelation was another interven- 
tion for the purpose of communicating truth to a specially favored 
nation. Incarnation was another intervention, completed in one his- 
torical episode and lasting about a third of a century. Atonement was 
another intervention, according to a considerable school limited in its 
effects to an elect few; punishment was another intervention for the 
purpose of satisfying divine justice, if not divine vengeance. Sub- 
stantially every important term in traditional theology represented to 
the human mind not a progressive and spontaneous change in life, but 
a mysterious if not arbitrary intervention in life from without. Thus 
we have had two sciences of life growing up together: the science of 
nature, founded on the theory that all life is a series of progressive 
changes, and the science of religion, founded on the theory that the 
spiritual life is due to a series of successive interventions from without. 
What the church needs is that its religious teachers should frankly 
acknowledge that the church has been mistaken in its interpretation, 
and should reconstruct its theology along evolutionary lines, so making 
it conform to that larger and better view of life to which modern 
scholarship has attained. It will not be expected that in so brief a 
note as this the writer will attempt to furnish a reconstructed theology, 
but it is possible to give some hints of the direction in which that 
reconstruction is actually proceeding. 

We are coming to see that there is no distinction between the 
supernatural and the natural; that the natural is all supernatural, and 
that the supernatural is all most natural. We are coming to see what 
Bushnell pointed out in his ature and the Supernatural, that the 
only real distinction is between the spiritual and the material. Miracles 
are therefore no longer regarded by intelligent scholars as violations 
of the laws of nature. Special providences are regarded as special 
illustrations of a providence which is universal. Answer to prayer, as 
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part of the whole experience of communion with God, is in accordance 
with the great mysterious laws which regulate intercourse between spirit 
and spirit. In a word, the immanence of God is coming to be recog- 
nized as‘the fundamental fact in the new theology,—God in every- 
thing ; all power belonging unto him; all phenomena, save only those 
of human sinfulness, manifestations of him; all life emanating from 
him. He is thus seen to be, as John described him, the eternal Word, 
that is, a God always self-revealed. There is, perhaps, in modern 
literature no nobler representation of this truth than the revolutionary 
yet conservative treatise of Dr. Samuel Harris on Zhe Self-Revelation 
of God. 

Creation we are coming to regard not as a bit of carpenter work, 
not the construction of an edifice by an architect, or of an engine by 
an engineer; not a work wrought aé exira; it is perceived and inter- 
preted as vital. The declarations of modern science, that all the 
creative phenomena of past ages have their analogue in phenomena 
now going on, will, in the future, be frankly and gladly accepted. We 

‘shall see that the process by which the soul forms the body furnishes a 
far better analogue of creation than the process by which a carpenter 
makes a box. Nature will be recognized as a material manifestation 
and forthputting of the invisible and eternal Spirit. Every spring will 
be perceived to be as truly a creative day as the days of which the 
ancient Hebrew poet sang. Creation will be recognized as a continu- 
ous process, eternal as God is eternal, and because God is eternal. 
Before this acknowledged conception of creation all the profitless 
debates about the first chapter of Genesis will disappear, and the 
chapter itself will be accepted as a splendid poetical interpretation of 
the truth that creation is itself the product of the Word of God, and 
that God is always speaking in every new manifestation of nature. 

The origin of sin in an evolutionary theology will no longer be 
traced to an historical fall of Adam six thousand years ago. The com- 
bined teaching of theology, sociology, anthropology, and philology, 
that man has ascended from a lower animal race and carries in him 
the relics of his ancestry, will be frankly accepted. Temptation will 
be interpreted as the struggle between the animal and the spiritual, 
the odpé and the wvedpa. Every victory of the animal over the spirit- 
ual will be recognized asa fall. Theresponsibility for human sin will 
no longer be roiled back upon unhappy Adam ; each man will recognize 
that he carries in himself an animal nature whose emergence and vic- 

tory over the spiritual sense constitutes fall and sin. In short, the 

Jewish conception of the origin of sin, parenthetically accepted in an 
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argumentum ad hominem by Paul in the fifth chapter of Romans, will 
be abandoned, and the modern conception of sin, anticipated by Paul 
in the dramatic portrayal of human experience in the seventh chapter 
of Romans, will take its place. Temptation will be seen to be essential 
to the development of a moral free agent out of a preéxisting animal 
condition, and sin and fall will be seen to be necessarily possible inci- 
dents in that development. 

Revelation will no longer be regarded as furnishing an infallible 
book. It will be perceived to be gradual, progressive, taking place in 
human consciousness, and sharing in the imperfections of human 
consciousness. The Bible will be seen to be an anthology of Hebrew 
literature, composed of the uttered experiences of devout souls, 
giving expression to the life of God in themselves, for the purpose of 
inspiring a like life in others. It will be seen that centuries of spirit- 
ual growth intervened between Moses’ conception of Jehovah and 
Christ’s revelation of the Father. There will no longer be an attempt 
to prove that Moses saw everything that Christ saw, and the teachings 
of the latter will no longer be narrowed and impoverished in order to 
make them conform to the inferior conceptions of the former. It will 
be seen that the Hebrew prophets grew in grace and in the knowledge 
of God, and the inconsistencies and incongruities in the Bible will be 
easily understood when we understand that the Bible itself is the his- 
tory of the growing consciousness of God in the heart of a great nation. 
The higher criticism will bring us continuously closer to the life of the 
individual writer. It will show us with increasing clearness that the 
Bible is the most human of books, and it will thus bring us nearer to 
God, who dwells not in a printed page but in human hearts, and 
whose glory it is to reveal himself to imperfect humanity through the 
very imperfections of the men in whom he dwells and by whom he 
speaks. 

The medizval conception of Christ, as a God-man, a composite being 
now divine, now human, whom we can neither take as a perfect mani- 
festation of God because of his humanity, nor as a perfect model for us 
to follow because of his divinity, is gradually disappearing from the 
church. In the place of it is coming the more rational and more scrip- 
tural conception of Christ as the supreme manifestation of God in man. 
All prior history prepares for the incarnation of Christ, and the incar- 
nation in Christ prepares for all subsequent history ; for the object of 
all history is the creation of a race of beings with whom the Spirit of 
God will dwell, in whom God will be immanent as he is immanent in 
nature; who will be partakers of the divine, heirs of God, spiritual 
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dwelling places of the Almighty. The real consummation of the incar- 
nation will not be seen until the human race is perfectly conformed 
to the image of. God’s Son, so that he is the firstborn among many 
brethren, and God himself is all in all. So viewed, the incarna- 
tion is itself a gradual, progressive change,— it begins with the earliest 
glimmering consciousness of God in the human soul, it is traced with 
increasing distinctness in the fragmentary and exceptional experiences 
of God recorded by the saints and prophets of the olden time; it comes 
to its historical consummation in the individual life in Jesus of Nazareth, 
who is perfect God and perfect man, because that man only is or can 
be perfect in whom God perfectly dwells. But he is himself what he 
has declared himself to be, a door, through whom humanity enters God. 
His incarnation is carried on in the church which is the body of Christ, 
and is consummated when the whole redeemed race is built up, a spirit- 
ual house, an holy priesthood, a living temple for the indwelling of the 
Everlasting Father. 

Thus incarnation, atonement, forgiveness, and regeneration are 
simply expressions of different aspects of the same life of God in the 
soul of man. Incarnation is the dwelling of God in humanity, seen in 
its historic perfection in Jesus the Christ. Atonement is the coming 
of God and man together in this incarnation through this Jesus Christ ; 
the spiritual union of the two, perfected only when the one insuperable 
obstacle, a recalcitrant will, showing itself in a sinful nature, is removed. 
Forgiveness of sins is not merely, nor mainly, the remission of penalty ; 
it is the cleansing of the soul, it is purification, a reconciliation to, a 
unity with, God, which is not merely judicial but vital ; so that the life 
of the one may flow into and supply the other. Regeneration is that 
new and spiritual life which is born of God,which comes from his 
brooding of the Divine Spirit, and which can no more be without him 
than natural life could be without the sun. 

This outline is not offered as adequate and satisfactory, nor these 
definitions as above serious criticism. The object of this note, it must 
once more be repeated, is not to offer a reconstruction of theology, but 
to intimate to students and religious teachers, especially the latter, the 
direction in which and the lines along which it seems to me our study- 
ing and our teaching must go, if we are so to interpret religion — the 
life of God in the soul of man—as to make it seem rational to an age 
which accepts as its axiom in science and philosophy that all life is “‘a 
continuous, progressive change, according to certain laws, and by means 
of resident forces.” LyMAN ABBOTT. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE STUDIEN ZUR FRAGE DER BEEINFLUS- 
SUNG DES URCHRISTENTUMS DURCH DAS ANTIKE MYSTERIEN- 
WESEN. Von GEORG WoBBERMIN, Dr. Puit., Lic. Theol. 
Berlin: E. Ebering, 1896. Pp. vi+ 1g1. M. 5. 


THE question as to the influence of classical culture on early Chris- 
tianity has recently been studied with renewed interest by both English 
and German scholars. In particular, Usener and his pupils at Bonn, 
and the school of Harnack in Berlin kave given much attention to the 
matter, the one working forward from the classical period, the other 
backward from the early Christian church. The present volume is one 
more witness to the stimulating influence of Harnack’s seminar. The 
writer is deterred from his plan of discussing the subject systematically 
by the appearance of Anrich’s excellent presentation of the subject: 
Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum. (Von 
Lic. Gustav Anrich, Privatdocent in Strassburg, Gottingen, 1894.) 
Accordingly he presupposes that the reader is acquainted with the 
book by Anrich, of which he gives the briefest outline, and only takes 
up those points where he would amend the treatment in the earlier 
book. 

Part I discusses the essential nature of the Greek mysteries. In 
this section the chthonic cults in general, the mysteries in the narrower 
sense of the word, and the Orphic poems are treated as three phases 
of one great religious movement. In each the author traces five char- 
acteristics which distinguish this movement from the rest of Greek 
religion: (1) its soteriological character, (2) its henotheistic character 
(3) its dualistic character, (4) its ethical character, and (5) its eschato- 
logical character. He reaches the conclusion that this great movement 
is the popular religion of the common people in Greece, the one 
Volksreligion in the world of which we have adequate literary account 
(p. 9)- 

The treatment is characterized throughout by great lack of discrim- 
ination and frequent carelessness of statement. The word mystery 
is extended from the solemn drama at Eleusis, shielded’ from profana- 
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tion by deep religious awe, to any religious practice in which Pausan- 
ias or Clement of Alexandria finds something for which the priests do 
not give an adequate explanation. Moreover all foreign practices 
introduced into Greece are “in reality Greek cults of which only the 
outer garment is foreign” (p. 7). So the conception of chthonic cults 
is extended to include all ancestor worship and hero worship, and much 
of the worship of the Olympic divinities. The mysteries at Eleusis 
are the extension of a simple chthonic cult (pp. 29 ff.) because some 
heroes are worshiped there, because Demeter is worshiped as chthonic 
in some parts of the Peloponnesos, and because Iakchos is really a god 
whose chthonic character is evident in Thrace. The reader will not 
expect much “light on the essential nature of the mysteries” (p. 7) 
after such a beginning. 

It will not be denied that the idea of salvation from danger is fre- 
quently found in the worship of the chthonic gods, nor that the 
mysteries proper have an eschatological meaning, nor that the Orphic 
writings are marked by a tendency to syncretism. The effort to trace 
these characteristics, together with henotheism and dualism, through 
chthonic worship, the mysteries, and the Orphic writings is a most 
striking example of the Schematismus which our author condemns. The 
discussion of what the writer calls henotheism shows a particular absence 
of any understanding of the nature of the Greek divinities. Because a 
hero has a functional name rather than a personal name, we certainly 
have no right to infer that no weight is laid on the name; because 
#éschylus calls Artemis a daughter of Demeter, we cannot say that 
he identifies Artemis and Kore, nor does the existence of a common 
epithet give any assurance of the same conclusion. The fact that the 
Eleusinian gods were named from their functions (p. 35) has little or 
nothing to do with the Orphic syncretism to which it is compared. The 
question whether the earlier forms of purification and later the mysteries 
had any real ethical significance is an exceedingly interesting and 
important one, but the position of Rohde and Anrich is hardly weak- 
ened by the objections raised by Dr. Wobbermin. 

The second part of the book consists of a series of short essays 
tracing the influence of Orphism or the mysteries on the early history 
of Christianity. The first, a note on the word dys, hardly deserves 
attention. The second discusses gnosticism as Christian Orphism. 
The proof that Plato’s use of the word 8ymovpyés was due to Orphic 
influence rather weakens the position that the gnostic use of it is also 
due to Orphic influence, and yet the latter position seems to be intrin- 
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sically probable. The proof that the gnostic use of the serpent in 
worship came from the later mysteries is much weakened by the author’s 
schematism, but the position can hardly be questioned. The third 
essay seeks to trace in the gospel of the Egyptians the influence of 
Orphism in Egypt. The androgynous symbolism, the prohibition of 
marriage, the vegetarianism, the discussion of the origin of the soul, 
and finally the hylozoistic pantheism of this gospel are presented as 
Orphic elements in it. 

The next two essays on the terms 6cds cwryp and beds povoyerys are 
more interesting. The writer holds that the early conception of 
owrypia soon came to have more of an eschatological meaning. Christ 
is generally called owryp only in the pastoral epistles, which are 
assigned to Greek soil, and in those early writers who were in touch with 
Greek rather than Judaic thought ; and the term becomes common only 
in the gnostic writers. This fact is explained by the Greek use of the 
word owryp in connection with the chthonic cults and the later myste- 
ries. The discussion of O¢ds povoyevys leaves much to be desired in 
point of clearness, but it offers conclusive proof that the gnostic use 
of the term is due to Orphic influence, and it explains the very com- 
mon use of the term in the first centuries by the prevalent use of it in 
connection with popular Greek religion. This is held to weaken 
Hort’s argument for this reading in the prologue to John’s gospel, and 
the writer is inclined to explain this reading there by its prevalence in 
the popular religion. He adduces a striking instance of the incorpora- 
tion of Christian doctrine into an Orphic hymn to show how Christian 
writers sought to mediate between Christianity and popular belief. 

The concluding essay takes up again the interesting question as to 
the origin of the early Christian terms for baptism, odpayyeoOa and 
guriLev. The topic is discussed at much greater length than by 
Anrich, and the question receives some new light, but the author only 
claims that the usage of the mysteries exerted some little influence on 
the introduction of these terms. As an argument the presentation 
suffers, because the author sometimes argues from the use of these 
terms by Christian writers back to their use in the mysteries in order to 
trace the influence of the mysteries on these same Christian writers. 
Still he makes it appear probable that at least in some of the mysteries 
these terms were used, so that the terms as well as the practices 
denoted by them influenced the usage of the early church. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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VATER, SOHN UND FURSPRECHER IN DER BABYLONISCHEN GOTTES- 
VORSTELLUNG. Ein Problem fiir die vergleichende Religions- 
wissenschaft. Von HEINRICH ZIMMERN. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1896. Pp. 15, 8vo. M. 2. 


In a small pamphlet of fifteen pages, Professor Zimmern discusses 
the interesting question of “mediatorship” as illustrated by the religious 
literature of the Babylonians. It is by no means the first time that 
attention has been directed to the subject. The writer of this review 
in amonograph on the Dibbarra Epic published in 1891* referred to 
the association of two deities in the relationship of father and son, the 
latter acting as mediator between the former and the subjects of both 
—mankind. The text which forms the starting point of Zimmern’s 
investigation is the same as the one I took as the basis of my remarks. 
The two gods brought into association are Marduk and Ea; and 
it is in the incantation texts more specifically that Marduk appears in 
the réle of mediator between Ea, the god of humanity par excellence, 
and suffering mankind. The petitioner, whether tortured by disease 
or otherwise subjected to discomfort by the hold which some evil spirit 
(or spirits) or a cruel witch has obtained over him, appeals to Marduk 
for relief. Marduk, yielding in authority to his father Ea, proceeds to 
the dwelling place of Ea which is “the deep” and asks for instruc- 
tions. Ea deprecates the possession of superior knowledge. He says 
to his son : 

“What can I tell thee that thou dost not already know ?” 

Despite this assumed modesty, however, the father directs his son 
what remedies to apply in order to secure the relief of the sufferer, in 
whose behalf Marduk acts as mediator. 

So far everything is clear, but when it comes to interpret the 
meaning and reason for this position of mediator which Marduk 
assumes, we are unable to agree with Dr. Zimmern. According to 
him, Ea as the father-god is “ unapproachable.” The conceptions 
bound up with him are such as to remove the thought of a direct 
appeal to him. é 

It seems to me, however, that Dr. Zimmern omits to take into 
consideration an important factor in accounting for the present form 
of the incantation texts. There can be no doubt that the religious 
literature of Babylonia, especially those portions of it like the incan- 
tation rituals which served a practical purpose, underwent recastings at 


tA Fragment of the Babylonian Dibbarra Epic (Philadelphia, 1891), p. 38. 
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various periods. These recastings were in large measure superinduced by 
changes in the political conditions occurring in the Euphrates valley. 
The most striking of these changes and the most effective in its results 
was the supreme position secured for the city of Babylon through the 
conquests of Hammurabi (c. 2300 B. C.). With this supremacy of the 
city, the patron deity of Babylon, who is none other than Marduk, is 
naturally elevated to be the head of the Babylonian pantheon. This 
momentous event superinduced many changes in the traditions, the 
legends, and in the religious beliefs that long before Hammurabi had 
already been combined into some definite system, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say into systems, produced in the various ancient 
centers of Babylonian life and thought. Marduk—a comparatively 
recent deity—had to be brought en rapport with the traditions of the 
past. A place had to be found for him that would accord with the 
dignity he assumed in the united empire formed of the ancient states 
of Babylonia. The theologians of Babylon did not hesitate to set 
aside an older god to promote the glory of their favorite Marduk. 
Among the ancient centers of Babylonia, Nippur and Eridu occupy a 
prominent position. The chief god of Nippur was En-1il who became 
known as Bél, “the lord ;” the chief god of Eridu was Ea, the creator, 
protector, and teacher of mankind. Both had to yield some modicum 
of their authority to Marduk. According to one version of the crea- 
tion of mankind, it was Bel of Nippur who succeeded in overcoming 
primeval chaos— symbolized by a monster Tiamat—in order to 
prepare the way for the creation of mankind. This story was recast 
by the Babylonian schools of theology so as to give to Marduk the 
honor originally belonging to Bel of Nippur. The older god volun- 
tarily resigns in favor of the younger one. In the present form 
of the Tiamat story, Bel transfers his titles including the name 
Bel or “lord” to Marduk. The transference of the name meant the 
transfer of all power and prerogatives. Ea, the god of Eridu, makes 
a similar transfer. Other gods follow the example of Bel and Ea, and 
thus armed with the combined strength of the pantheon, Marduk pro- 
ceeds to the conflict and is of course triumphant. 

In the same way, we must interpret the association of Marduk and 
Ea in the incantation texts. The prominence of Ea in incantation 
rites is a survival in religion of the important position once occupied 
politically by the city of Eridu—situated on the Persian gulf. The 
patron god of the largest and therefore most sacred sheet of water 
known to the inhabitants of the Euphrates valley becomes, by virtue 
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of the dimmed tradition according to which the culture of the land 
takes its rise in the extreme south, the one who watches over the welfare 
of mankind in general. Other factors that need not be enumerated 
here enter into play to make the incantation ritual perfected in Eridu 
or under the influence of the Ea cult, a standard adopted by the priests 
of Babylon. But the old ritual was reshaped. [Ea is not set aside 
altogether, Marduk is “shoved in,” as it were, and accorded the dis- 
tinction of being the protector of humanity which is of right due to 
Ea. It is Marduk and no longer Ea who hears the cry of the 
one held in the clutch of the evil spirit. Marduk on the other 
hand pays a tribute of respect to Ea but the latter is at pains 
to acknowledge that Marduk’s wisdom and power is equal to his 
own. The point of the dialogue between Marduk and Ea is to 
emphasize the eguality of thetwo. The assumed relationship of father 
and son between Marduk and Ea which is not limited to the incan- 
tation texts represents the natural compromise brought about by the 
theologians of the united Babylonian Empire whose task lay in recon- 
ciling the religious legacy of the past with the existing conditions. 
Ea being older in authority is the father who— it is important to note 
—willingly acknowledges the supremacy of Marduk. The latter by 
virtue of being younger to attain to prominence, is regarded as the 
son. 

There is nothing about Ea which makes him more “ unapproach- 
able” than Marduk or any other god, as Dr. Zimmern would have us 
believe. He is not approached directly in some of the incantation 
texts, simply because these old texts have been reshaped in order to 
give a proper place to the great god of Babylon. 

Not all the incantation texts have been so reshaped. There are 
some in which Ea is directly appealed to and where Marduk is not 
mentioned at all. A further proof that Ea is the older “god of incan- 
tations” and was once regarded within a wide district as the superior 
in this respect to all others is the text —well known to scholars—in 
which a group of spirits constantly molesting mankind are described 
as “hostile to Ea.” They are “hostile” to the god because it is he 
who is able to check their course. It is he to whom as the protector 
of mankind the appeal is made. For further illustrations of this his- 
torical view as to the relation existing between Marduk and Ea, I 
may be permitted to refer to chapters viii and xv of my forth- 
coming volume on Zhe Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
in which the subject is fully treated. 
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We are therefore not justified in concluding from the Marduk-Ea 
episode, as Dr. Zimmern would have_us do, that the Babylonian doc- 
trine of mediatorship has any direct connection with the Christian 
teaching. But Dr. Zimmern goes further than this. He suggests 
that the fire-god Gibil or Nusku, appearing in the incantation texts 
as the one who “‘intercedes” with Ea through Marduk on behalf of 
those suffering from bewitchment may have been the “ germ” that devel- 
oped into the doctrine of the “Holy Ghost.” While careful to 
emphasize the tentativeness of his theory, Dr. Zimmern propounds the 
very interesting thesis—and if correct, very important one—that 
Marduk, Ea, and Gibil-Nusku form a triad that reappear in more 
developed form in the Christian Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Apart from the objections already urged against Zimmern’s 
interpretation of the relationship between Marduk and Ea, in his 
view of the réle played by the fire-god in the incantation texts he 
omits an important link —the relationship of Gibil to the god Bel 
of the old Babylonian triad Anu, Bel and Ea. 

In my monograph on the Dibbarra Epic already referred to 
(pp. 26-27) I called attention toa section in the “Shurpu” series’ of 
incantations in which Bel and Nusku appear in combination with Mar- 
duk and Ea. The fire-god is the messenger of Bel. He bears, therefore, 
a similar relation to Bel as Marduk does to Ea. Marduk is Ea’s mes- 
senger, sent as occasion arises to do his service. Bel and Nusku 
seem to belong to the heavenly hosts, while Marduk and Ea are more 
concerned with earthly affairs, but this distinction is not consistently 
maintained in the religious literature. Now, in the text in question, 
the two groups are combined in an interesting manner. Bel sends 
his messenger Gibil-Nusku with a message to “the deep” —17. ¢., 
to Ea. The latter hears the appeal made to him, but instead of 
replying directly sends his son Marduk as the messenger to convey 
his answer. According to the view above proposed, we must see in 
this combination of the four gods a further trace of the reéditing 
which the old incantation ritual underwent at the hands of Babylonian 
theologians. Fire, as Zimmern properly points out, was an important 
element in Babylonian magic, and, for that matter, in all magic. The 
combination of the fire-god with Bel points to some ritual — perhaps 
one devised by the priests of Nippur—in which these two deities 
played the chief part. It would be natural for the priests of Nippur 
to make Gibil-Nusku the messenger of the mighty Bel. 

See now ZIMMERN, Die Beschwéirungstafeln Surpu, Tafel V und VI. 
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Next to fire, or rather by the side of fire, water constitutes an 
important element in magic. Water purifies, as fire removes impuri- 
ties. Both are regarded as sacred by all ancient nations, both lend 
themselves to mystic speculations. In the “Ea” incantation rituals, 
water must have played an important part. Frequently does Ea 
direct his son to carry “ waters of purification” to those stricken with 
disease by the evil spirits. Hence what could be more natural than, in 
the eclectic process to which all religious rituals are prone, to combine 
“water” and “fire” incantations into a single group. Marduk 
having been introduced into the “Ea” incantations, it was only 
another step to add to the Marduk-Ea group, Bel and Nusku. 

The text (IV Rawlinson, plate 15) which Dr. Zimmern adduces in 
proof of his view of Gibil-Nusku as the “ interceder,” represents but 
another variation of the combination of the Marduk-Ea incantations 
with “ fire” incantations. The omission of Bel in the text translated 
by Zimmern and in others adduced by him, only shows that Gibil- 
Nusku could be introduced independently of Bel, and was originally 
independent of Bel, just as Ea is at times dissociated from Marduk 
and was originally entirely independent of Marduk. More than this, 
the fire-god is just as often addressed directly and independent of 


Marduk and Ea, both in the “ Maqli” and in the “Shurpu’” series. 
That Gibil-Nusku is made in a measure subservient to Marduk and 


Ea, acting as interceder or as one who could only be addressed with 
the sanction of Marduk and Ea (“ Maqli” series, Tablet V, 1. i24, 
quoted by Zimmern) is again due to the priests of Babylon in their 
desire to deduce all authority from their favorite Marduk. 

With such a large number of variations in the incantation rituals, 
Ea, Marduk-Ea, Marduk-Ea and Gibil-Nusku, Bel and 
Gibil-Nusku, Marduk-Ea classing with Bel-Gibil-Nusku, the 
conclusions drawn by Dr. Zimmern are certainly not warranted. He, 
as noticed by Amiaud, himself points out (p. 9) that the notion of 
“intercession” is not limited to its association with Gibil-Nusku. 
Already in Gudea’s days the great gods appear, accompanied by 
smaller ones, who act as “interceders’’ on behalf of mankind. In 
some cases this relationship of greater to smaller gods is expressed 
by making the smaller ones sons of the greater, in others by classing 
the minor gods as servants or messengers. So for later days besides 
the groups Marduk-Ea and Bel-Nusku, we have Nergal and 
Isum, Marduk and Nebo, and more the like. 

The reason for the existence of these relationships is by no means 
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the same in all cases. In some instances, the lesser god represents the 
patron deity of a district conquered by a more powerful state; in 
others mythological factors enter into play, while again there is a third 
class of instances in which the combination reflects the views of certain 
schools of theological thought. 

It is not necessary, however, to turn to the Babylonian pantheon 
to find traces of the doctrine of “‘mediatorship” and “intercession.” 
The position of the priest in the Babylonian religion is primarily that 
of mediator. It is he who brings the petitions of the individuals 
before the gods. In later days,even the kings cannot approach the 
gods directly. The priest is the only one who can “inquire” of the 
deity what is to be done in regard to the case under consideration, 
what the outcome of a disease or of a military undertaking will be. 
The power acquired by the Babylonian priesthood is due chiefly, if 
not solely, to this function of mediatorship which was constantly 
exercised by them. 

In accounting, then, for the existence of “mediatorship”’ in the 
relationship among the gods, our starting point must be the views 
current among the Babylonians as to the relationship defween the 
gods and mankind. It is this relationship which comes to be applied 
to the gods, when in the course of time attempts were made to com- 
bine the large number of gods—whatever their origin—into some 
system. Father and son, master and servant, as applied to the gods 
reflect social institutions ; and similarly “mediatorship” is a doctrine 
which is introduced into the Babylonian theology and applied to the 
gods by virtue of the manner in which people viewed their own rela- 
tions to the powers upon which they felt themselves dependent. 
Briefly put, mediatorship exists on earth and among men before it is 
projected heavenwards. 

So far as Marduk, Ea, and Gibil-Nusku are concerned, I 
trust to have shown that there is nothing peculiar in the position 
which they occupy in the Babylonian pantheon, and nothing excep- 
tional in the view taken of their relationship to one another. There 
are other gods viewed as father and son, and the addition of the fire- 
god to Marduk and Ea is not of a nature such asto constitute a trinity or 
triad to which any special religious significance is to be attached. 
The combination of Marduk and Ea is due to political conditions 
rather than to religious speculation, while the addition of Gibil- 
Nusku is a natural consequence of the importance attached to fire as a 
means of release from the clutch of the evil spirits or of the sorcerers. 
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The introduction of the idea of “intercession” in the relationship 
between the three gods, besides not being exceptional (as Zimmern 
himself recognizes), is due to the prominence given to the function of 
the earthly priest as “interceder.” In the combination Marduk, 
Ea, and Gibil-Nusku there is not a “trinity” corresponding in 
any way to “Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” but only a duality—a 
superior god and one who, in the capacity of son or messenger, occu- 
pies or once occupied a lower rank. Gibil-Nusku, when added to 
Marduk and Ea, does not introduce a new idea or a third factor, 
but only a modification of an idea already existing. Gibil-Nusku, 
like Marduk, is a “ mediator,” and the mediation in his case, as in the 
case of Marduk, is due to the recasting and combination of old rituals 
to make them conform to the dignity accorded to the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon. 

The combination of gods into a triad or trinity is of course well 
known in the Babylonian religion. For the older period, we have 
Anu, Bel, and Ea; for a later period, Sin, Samas, and Ramman. 
A reference to the former triad may perhaps be seen in the protest of 
the decalogue (Ex. 20:4), but there are triads of gods among other 
nations — notably Egypt and India—and there certainly does not 
appear to be any warrant for regarding Marduk, Ea, and CGibil- 
Nusku as a triad in this sense. The importance of the issue raised 
by Professor Zimmern justifies this rather extended notice of his little 
pamphlet. While scholars will be grateful to the learned Leipzig 
professor for his suggestive essay, it remains to be seen whether many 
will be found who will agree with the rather startling deductions made 
by him from the existing and rather scanty material. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Morris JASTROW, JR. 


A Cycle oF CatHay. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. Chi- 
cago: F.H. Revell Co. 1896. Pp. 464. $2. 


A “cycle of Cathay” contains sixty years, and the cycle last finished 
Dr. Martin outlines for us on the basis of a forty years’ activity in China. 
Moreover the activity was nearly unique, being comparable only with 
that of Sir Robert Hart, of Chinese customs fame, for Dr. Martin was 
entrusted by the Chinese government for thirty years with the presi- 
dency of the Tungwen College, established for the education of its 
diplomatic corps. In this function Dr. Martin came into frequent and 
intimate contact with the Zsungli Yamen, China’s Foreign Office, 
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and the most influential body in that mighty empire. No man living 
should, therefore, be so competent as Dr. Martin to adjudicate, among 
other things, upon the moral aspect of the relations between China and 
the great Powers. The reader is surprised to learn that, though all 
the Powers are Christian, by no means all the right lies on their side. 
Indeed one can readily understand how the Chinese came to consider 
all the right on their side, and how the damaging effect upon Chris- 
tian prestige and Christian missions has been proportionately great. 
When missions are scored for slow progress, let Christian injustice be 
included with Confucian stubbornness and pride among the causes, 
just as must be done mutatis mutandis in Japan and India and Turkey. 

Dr. Martin’s work was unique again in giving us information 
about that homo incognitus, the mandarin, whom other foreigners have 
been rarely able to meet, and then only in the most formal way. er 
contra Dr. Martin daily met mandarins of all ranks “from policemen 
to princes,” and his information is correspondingly full and correct. 

Again Dr. Martin will delight those who see in science the indis- 
pensable ally of Christian missions. Besides writing his Evidences of 
Christianity (Chinese both in language and spirit, and famous through- 
out the far Orient) he translated text-books on international law, 
physics, and chemistry, the lattertwo with set purpose to upturn the 
basis of “all kinds of errors in philosophy, religion, and politics.” 
“The power that shakes these pillars (dual forces, etc.) will bring down 
the whole edifice of superstition. It is not a blind Samson that can do 
it, but science with her eyes open.” 

Dr. Martin again is the sole authority on the Jewish colony in 
Honan, which he found moribund on his visit to it in 1866. Other 
topics upon which Dr. Martin adds to our previous scanty store are 
human sacrifice in its various Chinese forms, the lewdness of the 
people (notwithstanding the purity of the Chinese classics, and the 
comparative freedom of Chinese mythology from erotic myths), the 
moral degeneracy of Chinese Buddhist monks, the menace opium 
offers to Chinese continuity, the power, occasionally even to inflic- 
tion of the death penalty, exercised by village elders owing to the 
strength of family life, the total lack of literary culture in Chinese 
women, even the noble born, and finally the characterization of the 
bland, decorous, imperturbable, and ceremonious Chinese. 

A single correction is needed anent great bells. While the Mos- 
cow bell is the largest in the world it is neither intact nor suspended. 
The largest ringing bell hangs at Chionin, the great Buddhist temple 
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in Kyoto, Japan, and weighs seventy-four tons, while the great bell, 
also belonging to Buddhism, near Peking, weighs but fifty-three and 
one-half tons. 

It is plain from all the above that 4 Cycle of Cathay takes rank with 


the few first-class authorities on the Chinese. 
EDMUND BUCKLEY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE HEBRAISCHEN VERBA DENOMINATIVA INSBESONDERE IM THEO- 
LOGISCHEN SPRACHGEBRAUCH DES ALTEN TESTAMENTES. Von 
W. J. GERBER. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1896. Pp.iv+250. M. 7.50. 


DENOMINATIVE verbs or verbal stems etymologically connected with 
given nouns and only through the latter indirectly with the root itself 
are noted in the current text-books of Hebrew grammar. The ques- 
tion of the priority of verb or noun is irrelevant. Whether the imper- 
fect TN2" or the infinitive 7"%, FTI" be the earlier, TY (of which the 
reflexive is found in the present texts: Josh. 9 : 12) derives its mean- 
ing from the noun: to furnish with [JX provision (compare the 
phrase 7d. 11 corresponding to the verb in the next verse). To 
prove the denominative character of a verb we must show that its 
meaning cannot be derived from the root except through the medium 
ofanoun. The original signification of the root must then be posi- 
tively known and not constructed along the lines of questionable com- 
binations of a purely subjective character if the argument is to be 
convincing. Baudissin (Semitische Religionsgeschichte U1, 19 ff.) claims 
that the verbal forms of the root Wp are derived in their entirety 
from Wp or wp; the primary meaning which he assigns to the root 
cannot of course be proven from actual usage. Professor Gerber com- 
plains that the subject of Hebrew denominative verbs has received but 
little attention at the hands of recent lexicographers. His book is to 
show that denominative verbs are more frequent in Hebrew, especially 
in the theological language, than is commonly supposed. With Pro- 
fessor Kautzsch (to whom the author is indebted for the subject) he 
makes all those verbs of the theological language denominative of 
which the material primary meaning in the simple stem no longer 
exists or the simple stem of which has dropped out altogether from 
the language. Denominatives are furthermore all s. c. intransitive 
(direct causative, as Kénig calls them) hiph‘il forms, then numerous 
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pi‘el, niph‘al and hithpa‘el which, in case the original verb still exists, 
can only be brought in connection with it in a forced manner. The 
author finds it necessary to resort to etymologies which will probably 
not be accepted by every reader. Thus the argument remains largely 
subjective. Of grammatical observations made by the author we may 
mention the following: It cannot be said that certain nominal forma- 
tions place their denominatives preferably in one particular stem- 
There are not many derivatives from nouns of place or time, but they 
occur regularly in the causative. For the same category of concepts 
the same stem will be used. The oldest denominatives were formed 
in the simple stem. The material used for the purpose of proving the 
points mentioned above is arranged in the form of a lexicon which goeS 
minutely into the ramified usage of a verb in the present literature and 
embodies the results of a painstaking and independent exegetical 
study of the biblical texts. The book is a useful supplement to any 
Hebrew lexicon. Max L. MarRGOLIs. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE BooK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS COMMONLY CALLED THE 


Minor’ PropHets. By Georce Apam Situ, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Vol. I. Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah, with an introduction and a sketch of prophecy in 
early Israel. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. Pp. 
xvii+ 440. $2. 


NOTHING could have been more satisfactory than the selection of 
George Adam Smith to furnish the volumes on the Minor Prophets in 
the series of the Zxfositor’s Bible. These books, which have been 
“haunted for centuries by a peddling and an ambiguous title,” deserve 
the attention, not only of an accurate scholar, but also of a sympathetic 
spirit. Both of these are combined in Professor Smith. The causes 
for the almost universal neglect of the minor prophets by the church 
are, in his words, “‘the more than usual corrupt state of the text; the 
consequent disorder and in parts unintelligibleness of all the versions ; 
the ignorance of the various historical circumstances out of which the 
books arose ; the absence of successful efforts to determine the periods 
and strophes, the dramatic dialogues (with the names of the speakers), 
the lyric effusions and the passages of argument, of all of which the 
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books are composed.” The plan of the volume includes a historical 
sketch of prophecy down to the time of Amos; then each prophet is 
taken up in chronological order, and, in connection with each, a 
critical ‘introduction to the book, an account of the prophet himself, 
and a translation of the various prophecies with an application to the 
present. In each case there follows a summary of the main doctrines 
taught by the prophet. 

One of the best chapters of the book is that on “ The Influence of 
Assyria upon Prophecy.” This gives the reader the real situation in 
Israel before Assyria had accomplished the worst, and explains why, 
when the prophets were assured of Israel’s overthrow, the leaders of 
the people were so indifferent about Assyria’s coming. A study of 
Assyria’s movements from 870 B. C. when Assurnasirpal took tribute 
from Tyre and Sidon to 721, when Samaria fell, shows, according to 
Professor Smith, that, after all, Assyria’s advance was “fitful and 
irregular,” and her sieges of the western cities “prolonged and 
doubtful.” In many cases it requires the campaigns of several years 
to accomplish their purpose. It was always possible politically that 
Assyria would not come back, and at times when she was engaged in 
putting down revolts in other parts of her empire a combination of 
forces in Syria might have been successful. The only explanation of 
the vagueness of Amos’ descriptions of Assyria is the political 
uncertainty of the future; and if the prophet himself is uncertain, 
how easy to understand the uncertainty felt by the leaders. There was 
always the chance of the recall of the Assyrian army because of the 
uprising of distant provinces. There were all the difficulties of carry- 
ing on war in the mountainous regions of Palestine. The case, in 
other words, was not a hopeless case; there was a chance, down to the 
very end, of success. Besides all this, Israel’s new conception of God 
had aroused the nation. Their God was supreme. How could he 
surrender his nation to a heathen people? The leaders of Israel and 
the people were optimists. In opposition, however, stood the proph- 
ets. And the better we appreciate the side of the leaders, the better 
able we shall be to understand the independence of the prophets who, 
from the beginning, predicted the fall of Israel by Assyria. This con- 
viction, as is clearly pointed out, rested upon their belief in the 
righteousness of Jehovah. 

We cannot accept Professor Smith’s statement that Assyria’s advance 
on Israel is nowhere treated as a problem. Isaiah, at a certain stage in 
his career, had no use for Assyria in the plan of his work ; and Habakkuk, 
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later, was almost hopelessly paralyzed by the problem presented by the 
Babylonians. The proposition that the spiritual service which Assyria 
rendered could not have been performed without the conviction of 
righteousness on the part of the prophets is of course true. Israel’s 
compact with Assyria required a complete reconstruction of her 
theology. A new conception of God and of his power resulted. The 
prophets, indeed, were raised up to bring about this new adjustment in 
the situation. Assyria’s work of breaking up the kingdoms of the 
earth and uniting them in one great empire was the basis for new con- 
ceptions of the sovereign providence. The breaking up of tribes was 
the breaking up of the tribal theory of religion, that is, a god for every 
tribe. The doctrine of monotheism therefore had an opportunity for 
development which never before existed. Israel’s imagination and 
sympathy were wonderfully widened in this period of Assyria’s con- 
quest. It is in this connection also, as the writer continues to show, 
that Israel first learned the doctrine of equality of all men; a lesson 
gained from the falling of nation after nation before the Assyrian 
power. Professor Smith’s suggestion that the influence also extended 
to Israel’s conception of God in nature is less definite and concrete, 
and his illustration in which he finds a deeper meaning in the old 
national name Jehovah of Hosts does not commend itself. 

The division of the Book of Amos into three sections, namely, 
chaps. 1 and 2, The Heathen’s Crimes and Israel’s; chaps. 3-6, 
Israel’s Crime and Doom; chaps. 7-9, Divisions with Interludes, 
seems to have no real basis in the facts. The book is rather composed 
of a series of independent poems, not closely connected, each poem 
representing an oracle, the various oracles repeating over and over 
again the same thoughts. The more minute division of chaps. 3-6 
into six groups, closing with 3:15; 4:3; 4:12; 5:17; 5:27; 6:14, we 
think could be improved by substituting 3: 1-8; 3: 9—4:3; 4: 4—12 
(13), etc. Surely 3:9—4:3 is a piece by itself made up of six 
strophes, each of four pentameters. In this piece, much is gained by 
transferring 3:15 to follow 3:11. The strophes in 4 : 1-3, directed 
against women and describing the siege of the capital, is the climax of 
what goes before and should be closely connected with the preceding.* 
Just such a climax is given us by Isaiah in the important section begin- 
ning with chap. 2:6 and closing with the diatribe against women in 
3:16—4:1. 

The exact time of Amos’ writing is represented as during the later 

*So Wellhausen. 
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years of Jeroboam’s reign, after the pestilence and the eclipse (about 
763), and before the advance of Tiglathpileser in 743. His argument 
(p. 69) for the genuineness of the title is not conclusive. 

The description of the surroundings of Amos (pp. 79-81), and 
the various ways in which he might have secured the large knowledge 
which his book exhibits, isan excellent example of the author’s skill in 
picturing the background of an utterance. 

In his interpretation of Amos 3:1-8, he follows closely the 
ordinary view which makes the passage an explanation of the prophet’s 
mission, upon the ground that he is compelled to speak although 
against his will.” The thought is rather: Israel, who has forsaken 
Jehovah, shall be punished, for there must be agreement between a 
nation and its God (vss. 1-3). The prophet sees ahead the dissolution 
of the covenant relationship; the ¢wo are Israel and God, not God and 
the prophet (so Grotius, Gebhard, Marck, Harenberg, Justi, Schréder, 
Henderson, Pusey). The roar of the enemy may even now be heard ; 
Israel, though unconscious of the fact, is already within the toils; only 
the prophet sees and hears (vss. 4, 5); the calamity comes from Jehovah; 
but Jehovah always warns; why, then, do not the people tremble (vss. 
6,7)? The enemy having manifested his presence, everyone should 
fear (and repent); Jehovah having spoken (in the clearest possible 
tones), everyone should be able to prophesy, that is, recognize the 
coming calamity (vs. 8). The prophet sees it, why does not every- 
one see it ? 

The treatment is ostensibly a popular one; and yet the book 
abounds in critical observations. The most important of them are 
found in footnotes, ¢. g., p. 57 on MINDS TT", in which he under- 
stands that “hosts” is always used of human beings; p. 77, on the 
sycamore ; p. 126, on destruction of Gath, as against Wellhausen ; p. 
139, on PY (2:13); p- 146, on wy pwnd (3:12); pp. 205, 206, on 
the titles for God in Amos; p. 261, on }1NJ; p. 315, on the emenda- 
tion of Hos. 14:8. It is worthy of note that in this particular the 
author gives very much less attention to Hosea and Micah than to 
Amos. 

In his treatment of the text, Professor Smith is very liberal, throw- 
ing out as of later date in Amos not1:9, 10 (Tyre), nor, probably, 1 : 


2So Calvin (1557), Mercer(1675), Dathe (1773), Vater (1810), Rosenmiiller (1812), 
Hitzig (1838), Ewald (1840), Henderson (1845), Baur (1847), Pusey (1860), Keil 
(1866), Hoffmann (1883), Gunning (1885), Reuss (1892), Wellhausen (1892), Mitchell 
(1893). This list is merely representative. 
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11, 12 (Edom), but surely 2:4, 5 (Judah), agreeing here;with Duhm 
and Wellhausen, as against Robertson Smith and Kuenen. He would 
omit also 4:13; 5: 8,9; 9:5, 6. More important still, he rejects 
g:8-15. Still other less important omissions are advocated. 

In Hosea he treats as glosses 4:15 (?); 6:11—7:11%(?); 7:4; 8:23 
12:6. Of the twelve references to Judah in Hosea he rejects 4:15; 
8:14; 5:5; 6:10, 11. He maintains against Cornill the genuineness 
of 10: 141, and against Wellhausen that of 12: 3. 

Professor Smith’s exposition is particularly happy in the,following 
passages: the situation of Hosea (pp. 253, 254; his characterization 
of Hosea’s description of the phases of Israel’s might (p. 254). The 
chapters on Hosea’s knowledge of God, Repentance, Sin against 
love are summaries of the theology of the book, and, as such, 
unsurpassed. 

As much cannot be said of the treatment accorded Micah. With 
140 pp. for Amos, nearly 150 for Hosea, and only 80 for Micah, as 
much could not be expected. One sees that the author felt himself 
greatly cramped. The passages predicting restoration in Amos were 
rejected as not authentic; in Hosea they were accepted as being 
entirely consistent with the trend of the author’s thought; in Micah 
they are accepted (with Wildeboer, Ryssel, de Goeje), as against 
Cheyne. Chaps. 1-3 are assigned toa date between 725 and 718 B.C. 
Chap. 4: 1-5, the prophecy of the mountain of the Lord’s house (also 
in Isa. 2: 2-5), is correctly regarded as pre-exilic, indeed, as belonging 
to the eighth or beginning of the seventh century. This is the position 
taken for 4:6—5:14. Chap. 7:7—20 is thought to contain several 
pieces of various dates. On the ground of the restoration of the 
people only to Bashan and Gilead, the provinces overrun by Tiglath- 
pileser III in 734, the larger part is taken as early; vs. 11, from the 
exile, vss. 18-20 standing separately. 

It could be devoutly wished that every pastor who is capable of 
appreciating a piece of work like this series of sermonic discourses 
would study them as a model of expository preaching. The applica- 
tions to the preacher’s situation are most apt and of overwhelming 
force. It is not every audience perhaps that could be held to,;sermons 
of such strength and character; but, after all, the simplicity and 
sincerity which are everywhere so marked would go far to make them 
as attractive as they are profitable. We join with the author ‘n his 
defense against those who regard the application of ancient prophecy 
to the problems of our day as the prostitution of prophecy. The 
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prophets were practical men and “spoke for a practical purpose.” 

This book will open up to many what has always been for them an 

unknown land. WILLIAM R. Harper. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HANDBUCH DER ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN THEOLOGIE. Von AuGust 
DiIL_L-maAnn. Aus dem Nachlass des Verfassers herausgegeben 
von RupotpH KITTEL. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel, 
1895. Pp. viii+ 565. M. 11. 


THE preface states that the editor has carefully selected from 
material left by the author such parts and proportions as he believed 
to represent the most mature thought of the author. Also the work 
has been so edited as not to leave the reader in uncertainty in respect 
to what has come from the author and what from the editor. 

The body of the work after a general introduction to the study of 
Old Testament theology consists of three parts: I. Preliminary discus- 
sion of the nature of the Old Testament religion; II. Historical 
representation of the development of the religion; III. Doctrinal 
exposition, followed by twenty pages of index. In general the volume 
bulks not far from two-thirds as much as the fourth edition of Schultz's 
Old Testament Theology, which has been translated into English. 

The conception of Old Testament theology, presented in this 
volume, is that of an essential constituent of biblical theology, closely 
bound to the theology of the New Testament, inasmuch as it presents 
the development of the redemptive religion in the stages preparatory 
to the New Testament revelation ; while the ultimate aim and uses of 
this discipline are subsidiary to the proof of the inner truth of Christi- 
anity, of the necessity of the Old Testament revelation and its con- 
formity to God’s purpose of redemption. 

The preliminary discussion of the nature and character of the reli- 
gion of the Old Testament denies at once that the fundamental 
thought of this religion was either monotheism or sublimity, for 
neither of these accounts for the ethical character of the religion of 
Israel, and this character essentially differentiates it from all heathen 
religions. The real basis is found in the holiness of God, from which 
follow the conceptions of monotheism, the creation of the world, and 
freedom from any moral evil. It also necessitates a deeply ethical 
view of the physical world and of history, so that the relation between 
God and man is thoroughly ethical and therefore it is progressive, 
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with the divine holiness as the impelling force in the progress. 
Full ground for this general position is found in the facts that in the 
Old and New Testaments alike the view of human history is entirely 
religious, that the goal sought is the attainment of holiness by man, 
and that in these respects both stages of the religion are unlike 
all other religions. At the same time, because the Old Testament 
religion was the earlier stage in the development of this progress, it 
had not become entirely detached from the heathenism out of which it 
emerged, and accordingly it has several points of likeness to heathen- 
ism, such as the externality of worship, material sacrifices, dwellings 
for the deity, toleration of polygamy and blood revenge. In its 
inner principle there was no common ground. This was due to the 
revelation of God, it was in consequence of the divine activity making 
God known to men. 

The second part is intended to delineate the historical course of 
the Old Testament religion, including only those details which the 
author held to be established by critical research. In the present stage 
of Old Testament discussion, it is interesting to note those things 
concerning the origin of the religion of Israel and its early history, 
which Dr. Dillmann considered to be established by criticism. Among 
these are the following: Abraham was a great nomad prince leading 
a Hebrew migration. When he cut loose from his family and family 
relations, under the providence of God a fit occasion was made for the 
beginning of revelation. The faith of Abraham rested in one God who 
was free from any limitation of nature, who was worshiped without any 
image, and whose relations with Abraham were simply and thoroughly 
ethical. During the stay of the race in Egypt their religious education 
was arrested and idolatrous practices gained ground. The oppression 
unified Israel and quickened their sense of religious need. The God 
of their fathers became their refuge. Moses was a great man, largely 
endowed by nature and well trained in his time, but not all his oppor- 
tunities, his natural capacities, and developed powers can account for 
him and his work. The fact of a revelation from God and the recep- 
tion of divine influence alone are adequate for this. 

The author holds that there is no reason to doubt the historicity of 
the covenant, Ex., chaps. 19, 20, in its general features, or that the obli- 
gations of this covenant received definite form. The narrative of the 
conquest of Canaan shows that there was a sudden irruption across the 
Jordan of a people filled with religious enthusiasm (as later the Arab 
Moslems against the much more cultured Greeks and Persians), and 
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the ban which was executed indicates that Israel felt the difference 
between its religion and that of the Canaanites to have an ethico- 
religious basis. Although much can be said for the position that no 
priesthood dated from Moses, that no prominence was given to ritual, 
. nor was any priesthood exercised by the tribe of Levi before the 
judges, yet various phenomena, notably the lack of any definite region 
of land belonging to this tribe, make it probable that this tribe was 
entrusted with the care and management of the sanctuary, and that 
some slight beginning of the development of the Aaronic priesthood 
was made in the time of Moses. 

The standard attained under Moses was more lofty than the nation 
could maintain after their settlement in Canaan in contact with the 
culture and heathenism already there; hence religious and national 
disintegration followed. 

The volume contains no more fruitful ideas than those centering 
in the conception of God, and its relation to the life and ideals of 
Israel. The name (‘V7 is explained from the Qal of the verb, and 
is said to mean God as existing, not in the merely metaphysical sense, 
but as living and being the same to the Israel in Egypt as to their 
fathers, hence as unchangeable and faithful to his promises, and as 
being free in action, in short,a person. The great riches of this idea 
of Ts are unfolded under the three heads of immateriality or spirit- 
uality, uniqueness, and holiness. No writer in attempting to give the 
Old Testament conception of holiness has been more true than Dill- 
mann to the Old Testament writings while expounding their meaning. 
The view which he gives, though not unfamiliar, deserves to be stated. 
“Everything which God discloses of an ethical nature, wrath, ven- 
geance, burning anger of retributive justice, his law-giving word, his 
grace, love, compassion, everything is the evidence of one and the 
same essential power in him, namely, the vindication of his ethical 
purity and perfection in the struggle against that which opposes him 
and his holiness and attacks it, and (this power) has for its aim the 
upbuilding of the kingdom of the pure and the good,” p. 257. This 
definition and statement of the nature and content of the divine holi- 
ness prepares the way for a doctrine of man. Yet more plainly is it 
fundamental to the doctrine of the way of salvation, the kingdom of 
God, or the Messianic ideal. The development of the Messianic ideal 
is sketched from its beginning; it includes an cutline of Old Testa- 
ment ethics in connection with the Ten Words, also of the covenanted 
blessings of God’s people, especially the atoning reconciliation, of 
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prophecy and the prophetic mission, of the nature of the kingdom of 
God, and finally of the doctrine of the Messiah. 

The following features in this volume are of especial value: (a) 
The discussion of the nature and relations of the religion of the Old 
Covenant. So profound a conception of the real nature of the reli- 
gious life which was at the basis of the Old Testament literature, and 
so firm a grasp of the real relations of this religion to other religions, 
is commonly not to be found in current discussions of the general 
subject. For many readers these sections would be as a strong wind 
driving away the volumes of mist with which the subject is often 
befogged. 

(4) The critical vindication of the historical elements in pre- Mosaic 
and Mosaic religious life, and of those elements in the Mosaic religion 
which are at the basis of the historical development of the religion. 
The representation here given of the beginnings and development of 
the religious history of Israel has due regard to the magnitude of 
the problem, which is not the case with a theory which defers almost the 
entire development of ethical monotheism until the eighth century. 

(c) The Old Testament idea of God. Although Dr. Dillmann 
declines to attempt the genetic presentation of the religious beliefs in 
general of the Old Testament religion, he nevertheless gives an admira- 
ble genetic analysis of this conception. The keen perception mani- 
fested in the introductory portion is again shown in the masterly 
demonstration that Moses had at least the germinal elements of the 
idea of [JF as a living person, an incomparable and holy God. 
Unfortunately in the majority of discussions, critical and otherwise, too 
much strength is expended in calling attention to scattered phenomena 
and in discussing the external relations of these phenomena, especially 
in relation to a theory which is supported or opposed. There is alto- 
gether too little acumen displayed in seeking the great facts which lie 
beneath the phenomena, and in learning their significance. This 
volume is a call to a more patient study of the essential nature, the 
deeper things, of the Old Testament and its religion. 

While the greater part of the material of this work is to be found 
in the commentaries of the author, those students who are familiar with 
those commentaries will prize most highly a systematic presentation 
of what they have found in scattered pages. The editor has not erred 
on the side of fullness; a more complete discussion of several subjects 
would have been more than welcome. A separate discussion of the 
wisdom literature is desirable. It may be said that this literature lies 
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outside the great current of redemptive thought which is characteristic 
of the religion of the Old and New Covenants. It is true that this 
literature betrays little consciousness of the great hope of Israel, yet it 
is doubtful whether it could have originated in any race where the 
conception of God as known in the Old Covenant had not molded the 
thought of the writers. It is a loss to any Old Testament theology in 
which this literature has no special discussion. The sacrificial system, 
whatever the history of its development, has a symbolism which is of 
theological value. It deserves more than the one section which touches 
on the subject. One could wish also that a more full discussion of 
“prophecy on its formal side” had been given. It is not easy to see 
how the opinion of Lotz,’ referred to with apparent approval, p. 474, 
escapes the charge of being “ mechanically magical.” It may be that the 
editor will find occasion to issue another edition and that the material 
at his disposal will afford the more complete discussions to be desired. 
The style of the treatise is delightful. It provokes the question 
why so few German writers present thought in this clear, perspicuous, 
and almost luminous manner. In conclusion it is to be noted that 
the work as a whole is so valuable that it deserves immediate transla- 
tion, and English-reading students will be the losers if they do not 
have it to study. Francis B. DENIO. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Bangor, Maine. 


Diz ENTSTEHUNG DES DEUTERONOMISCHEN GESETZES kritisch und 
biblisch-theologisch untersucht von CARL STEUERNAGEL. 
Halle: J. Krause, 1896. Pp. x-+ 190. M. 4. 

It is at present universally recognized that the book presented to 
Josiah’s secretary by the priest Hilkiah which, according to 2 Kings 
22:3 ff., induced this king to destroy all temples and shrines outside of 
his capital, to abolish the worship of all gods except Jahwe in the 
royal sanctuary at Jerusalem, to desecrate altars, holy stones, and holy 
trees, to remove country priests to the metropolis or to slay them, and 
to celebrate the passover in a manner until then unknown in Israel, 
has been preserved to us in Deuteronomy. Practical unanimity has 
also been reached in reference to the pseudepigraphical character of 
Josiah’s law book and the age when it was composed. Critical inves- 
tigation has shown that, in spite of its distinct claim to be a work of 

* WILHELM LoTz, Geschichte und Offenbarung im Alten Testament, pp. 76-87. 
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Moses, it cannot have been written by him, nor by any man living 
before the seventh century B.C. The recognition of this fact has 
materially furthered our knowledge of the book. There is a gravita- 
tion of responsible opinion to certain conclusions upon questions still 
under debate. Thus it is becoming increasingly certain that the 
framework contains at least two parallel introductions (1-4 and 5-11), 
two corresponding epilogues (27, 31, and 28-30), and a historic con- 
clusion drawn from different sources embodying also the song and the 
blessing ; that even the legal portion (12-26) shows secondary strata ; 
that numerous additions were made in the exile; that the Josianic 
code was written in the time of Josiah rather than in Manasseh’s 
reign; and that the Deuteronomic school was familiar with the 
Jahwist, the Elohist and the earlier prophets but not with any part of 
the Priests’ code. Yet there are numerous problems still unsolved in 
connection with this remarkable work. 

Dr. Steuernagel has devoted himself with industry and critical 
acumen to the elucidation of some of these problems. In an earlier 
work entitled Der Rahmen des Deuteronomiums, and published in 1894, 
he attempted an analysis of the parenetic discourse (5—11), taking for 
his clue the peculiar alternation of 2 p. Sg. and 2 p. Pl. in this address 
to the people. The same thought has occurred independently also to 
Dr. W. Staerk, Das Deuteronomium, 1894. The sections assigned by 
Dr. Steuernagel to the source sg. formed themselves into a farewell 
address; those attributed to the source /. made a fairly connected 
introduction to the law book. 

The present study is divided into two parts. Of these the first 
contains a critical analysis of chapters 12-26. The author finds in the 
main two sources. Upon closer inspection these prove to be con- 
tinuations of sg. and f/. Thus 5-26 appears as a compilation of two 
documents, one of which, f/. (A), uses the plural pronoun, the other, 
sg. (B), the singular, in addressing Israel. The unity of sg. (B) is 
more marked than that of f/. (A) which seems to be made up of 
different older material, such as collections of court decisions (die 
Aeltestenquelle), war laws and oracles against religious “abominations.” 
Both documents reveal an interest in the centralization of the cult. 
Dr. Steuernagel therefore concludes that an older law touching this 
subject was first enlarged by f/. (A) and then by sg. (B), the former 
adding chiefly laws, sayings, and oracles edited by himself, the latter 
writing a good deal of new matter as well, and that the combination 
of both by an editor who provided it with many glosses constituted 
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Josiah’s law book. After the adoption of this work some additions 
were made, chief of them the Decalogue, which, with Meisner, our 
author regards as post-Deuteronomic, and the phrase, “the priests, the 
Levites,” which in his opinion occurs for the first time in Ezek. 43:19. 
By assuming that all the verbal parallels with the Covenant code are 
interpolations and that all analogous statements depend upon use of 
the same sources, he is able to take the position that Deuteronomy 
received already in Manasseh’s reign the form it had when proclaimed 
as law in the eighteenth year of Josiah. But the earliest of its sources 
cannot, in his judgment, have been written before Hezekiah’s reforma- 
tion which he considers as historical. 

The second part is “ biblical-theological.” Its purpose is to show 
that the manner in which the author conceives of the origin, growth, 
and composition of the work isin harmony with the trend of religious 
development depicted in the prophetic writings. In order to test the 
accuracy of his analysis and his dates, he examines the ethical and 
religious ideas of each section. The thought of centralizing the cult 
seems to him possible already in the reign of Hezekiah because of the 
natural tendency to celebrate the great feasts at some famous sanctuary, 
at Bethel, Dan, Gilgal, Beersheba or Jerusalem, and because the motive 
that led men like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah to attack the cult 
was not hostility to the cult in itself so much as anxiety lest it lead to 
Baal worship. Hence the union of an ethical conception of Jahwe and 
a concern for the cult, visible even in sg., is not the result of a com- 
promise, but a logical development of earlier prophetic thought. 
While the influence of Amos and Hosea is marked, there is an advance 
from their conception that the relation of Jahwe and Israel may be 
dissolved toward the later position. On the other hand, the mono- 
theism is not yet so fully developed as in Jeremiah. The religious 
interest in the Ae/testenguelle is to realize the ideal of a people free 
from moral guilt. This may be traced back to Isaiah (6:5, 13). With 
all their differences f/. and sg. had in common an earnest desire to 
reform the life of the nation, both in morals and in cult, in order to avert 
a coming disaster. This led the editor to unite them. His purpose 
was not to furnish a party platform, a programme for a revolution, a new 
constitution, but simply to give his people a book of exhortation that 
would by its intrinsic value commend itself and exercise a spiritually 
constraining influence. Dr. Steuernagel holds that the priesthood was 
not at any time before the exile even by custom limited to the tribe of 
Levi and that this was an innovation on the part of Ezekiel. Ezek. 44: 
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10-14, where the Levites are degraded because of their service in the 
hill temples and the priesthood limited to the Zadokites, he regards as 
an interpolation. Consequently the interpolated ‘“ Levite-priests” of 
Deuteronomy are, post-Ezekielic. 

The author of this book has applied the fruitful principle of 
modern science: divide et impera! Even though the division should 
prove unwarranted or inexact, it has helped him to a mastery of the 
Deuteronomic material and enabled him to offer some valuable sug- 
gestions. His method is sound, though the results may be questioned. 
There is much to be learned from his careful observation of the moral 
and religious thought contained in each document, and his eager quest 
for the origin of ideas and customs. The literary analysis would have 
been more convincing if the process had been simpler, and the resort 
to interpolation less frequent. Sg. and f/. may indeed have been living 
men, but a more searching analysis will be needed to raise their 
existence beyond a doubt. Despite its many excellences, the second 
part does not strike one as confirmatory of the documentary analysis 
and the dates assigned. In view of the historic account, it is difficult 
to believe that the law read three times in one day was so extensive as 
Dr. Steuernagel thinks, and that its leading ideas could have been 
expressed in different documents through two generations already. 
The superior attraction of some city temples is one thing, a command 
to worship only in one place is quite another thing. It is a stubborn 
fact that the early prophets rejected zm ¢ofo the Jahwe cult in Bethel, 
Gilgal, and Jerusalem alike (Isa. 18:7 is post-exilic), while they had 
little to say about idolatry. When Josiah slew soothsayers, necro- 
mancers and bamoth priests, he did not so badly misunderstand the 
law he had pledged himself to keep, nor was its author adverse to 
using the strong arm of civil authority for the suppression of obnox- 
ious religious practices. Under all circumstances, the Mosaic guise is 
a pia fraus. There is no intrinsic reason for relegating to a later stage 
the passages which show dependence on the Covenant code. Nor is 
there any justification, in my judgment, for the excision of Ezek. 44: 
10-14, with the consequent recasting of the entire history of the 
Israelitish priesthood. What constituted Josiah’s law book still remains 
a problem. The view that it is more likely to be found in Deut., chaps. 
12-26 than anywhere else and that it was written in the reign of Josiah 
has not been essentially shaken. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Diz STELLUNG DER ISRAELITEN UND DER JUDEN ZU DEN FREMDEN. 
Von Lic. ALFRED BERTHOLET in Basel. Freiburg i. B. und 
Leipzig: Akademische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1896. Pp. x+ 368. M. 7. 

Tuis is an able, scholarly, though somewhat prolix treatise that has 
grown out of a licentiate’s dissertation. It shows at once, however, 
that we have in the young writer a biblical scholar of unusual promise 
from whom we shall expect to hear again. The author seeks to portray 
the relation of Israel, and then of the Jews, to non-Israelites or the 
strangers dwelling among them from the beginning of Israel’s national 
life to the first century after Christ. The fruitfulness of such a theme 
is seen at once when one considers not only the frequent mention of 
“the stranger” in the law, but also the missionary destiny of Israel 
so clearly portrayed in the prophets. Israel contained within itself 
two principles working in opposite directions: the priestly principle 
of exclusiveness and the prophetic of inclusiveness, or the principles of 
particularism and universalism. The former finally triumphed and 
became crystallized in Judaism, while Christianity became the heir of 
the latter. The historic unfolding of these two principles in all the 
vicissitudes of Israelitish and Jewish history, within the period 
mentioned, is then the theme of our author, as he has rightly appre- 
hended it. This has made his work not simply one of law and 
archeology, but also of Old Testament and Jewish theology. 

At the outset in our work it is clearly manifested that foreigners 
were always present in Israel, and the distinction is shown between the 
nokhri (33), the transient foreigner, and the ger ("j), “the stranger,” 
or the permanent foreign resident. The former in early Israel was 
honored, the latter tolerated. The strong family or clan spirit so 
often existing was unfavorable to the latter. Royalty, however, 
favored the gerim, “the strangers,” for reasons of trade and military 
service. In early Israel no objection was made to the stranger on 
account of his religion ; he was allowed to worship his own god and to 
join with the Israelites in their worship of Jehovah. Ordinarily, however, 
his own religious cultus was laid aside. The exception was in cities 
where foreign traders and artisans, located frequently under royal 
patronage, had their own native worship. Thus are explained the 
altars to foreign deities erected by Solomon. They were not so much 
for the inmates of his harem as for gerim dwelling in Jerusalem. It 
was in this spirit of toleration that the Israelites freely intermarried 
with the Canaanites and gradually absorbed them, for only through 
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such absorption can the growth of Israel between the time of Deborah 
and Solomon be explained. The tribe of Judah, especially, contained 
a large Canaanite element. After the preaching of the prophets, 
beginning with that of Elijah, the ger was placed in another relation. 
Religious and not simply economic considerations began to determine 
his place in Israel. He was obligated to fulfill certain religious duties 
in the worship of Jehovah but not all of those required of Israel. This 
is his position under the Deuteronomic law. It is quite different from 
that of the nokhri who is passing over into the class of the heathen 
from whom the Israelite is to be completely separated. This distinc- 
tion is still further sharpened in the priestly legislation. A good 
example of the development of the idea of the ger is seen in the laws 
respecting that which is torn or dies of itself. In Ex. 22:30 there is 
no mention of the ger; in Deut. 14:21 the ger with the nokhri is 
allowed a habit less clean than that of an Israelite; in Lev. 17:15 the 
lesser cleanliness of the ger is not allowed. Thus in the priestly 
legislation the gerim were drawn more closely into the obligations of 
the Israelites. Our author thinks that not all gerim under this 
legislation were circumcised but that this ideal was before the legis- 
lator. In the period between the writing of the priestly legislation 
and the books of Chronicles ger, in meaning, loses the restriction of 
one resident in Israel and becomes the proselyte. The establishment 
of this historic development of the ger which brings us to the 
Grecian period occupies about one-half of this treatise. The remainder 
carries one into the Maccabean and Roman periods and shows the 
working of the particularism and universalism of Judaism in the 
struggles for national life and in the growth of the Jewish sects. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. EpwarD Lewis CurRTISs. 


THE TARGUM OF ONKELOS, TO GENESIS. A critical inquiry into 
the value of the text exhibited by Yemen MSS. compared 
with that of the European recension together with some 
specimen chapters of the oriental text. By HEnry Barn- 
STEIN, PH.D. London: David Nutt, 1896. Pp. x+100. 

THE text of the Targiimim is, as is well known, sadly neglected. 

The vocalization especially, as given in the ordinary editions, presents 

the aspect of boundless confusion. Lagarde (re)printed the prophets 

from the Reuchlin codex and the Hagiographa mainly from the first 

Bomberg edition, both only consonantally : “codicem istum vocalibus 
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instructum ita ut inveni edidissem, si . . . . vocales in codice eadem 
semper ratione essent posite.’’ Berliner gave us a reprint of the Sab- 
bioneta Ongelos which shows how unreliable in point of vocalization 
even the best texts are. For grammatical purposes the Targum was 
scarcely available. One knows how much uncertainty attaches to 
grammatical observations made from unpointed texts which are not 
even consonantally established. What would become of our knowledge 
of Hebrew grammar if we were only left to the kerin? Of late Targum 
MSS. with superlinear vocalization have been brought to Europe from 
Yemen and acquired by the British Museum. Merx printed from them 
selected portions in his Chrestomathy. The excellence of the vocaliza- 
tion of the Yemen texts is proven by internal evidence and by com- 
parison with Syriac. Dalman was able to use for his excellent 
Grammatth des jiidisch-palastinischen Aramdisch a MS. of Ongelos with 
superlinear vocalization belonging to Professor Socin of Leipzig. Mr. 
Barnstein has examined four of the Yemen MSS. accessible in England 
for the Ongelos version of Genesis. The philologist will be interested 
in those parts of the thesis which deal with the superlinear vocalization 
in general, the differences of vocalization, the variations in orthography, 
and especially the grammatical variants. Ta (p. 65), I may be per- 
mitted to remark, is not a Hebraism. Cf NON (Merx, Chrest., 153) 
and Syriac jade. The plural of “‘segolates” in Hebrew i is, to use a term 
from the Arabic grammar, a plural of a plural formed from the type 


Sas (Salter Brooks, Vestiges of the Broken Plural in Hebrew). Hence 


DNMD, he Bing D'NNB, from pita’un for pitawun ; hence mins and hence 
the retention of the (long) vowel in the examples quoted. ’ The Bible 
student who uses Ongelos for textual and exegetical purposes will be 
concerned with the exegetical variants. (On p. 71 read D"DIN for 
"DIN.) There are appended at the end of the very laudable effort of 
the young doctor four specimen chapters (17, 26, 31, 41) from Genesis 
according to the Yemen texts consulted by the author, which make us 
but eager to see the remainder in print. When we have the whole 
before us, we shall be in a position to judge whether indeed, as the 
author maintains, the Yemen MSS. represent the Palestinian recension 
of the Ongelos version. The question is certainly an interesting one 
and of the utmost importance for the reconstruction of the original 
text of Ongelos. Max L. MARGOLIs. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Das JOHANNEISCHE EVANGELIUM UND SEINE ABFASSUNGSZEIT. 
Andeutungen zu einer veranderten Datierung des vierten 
Evangeliums. Von O. Wuttic. Leipzig : A. Deichert’sche 
Nachf. (Geo. B6hme), 1897. Pp. iv+134, 8vo. M. 2. 


Tue author of this booklet attempts to show that the fourth gospel 
was written before all the synoptics, about the year 62, the last chapter 
being added by John himself afew years later, soon after the death of 
Peter. For this thesis the author sums up his argument (p. 126) thus: 
“We have undertaken in what precedes to deduce the date of the com- 
position of the fourth gospel from the gospel itself, from the object and 
plan of its composition, from the type of its teaching, from the selection 
and arrangement of the matter contained in it, in events, actions, and 
discourses, from the whole contemporary situation, and the knowledge 
assumed in the readers, from the contents and ascertainable purpose of 
the appendix, chap. 21, from the contents and purpose of the epistles 
in like manner ascribed to the author of the gospel, from the testi- 
mony of the gospel to itself, from the preface of Luke, from numerous 
details, and especially from the literary attestation and the church 
tradition.” 

In our judgment, Wuttig entirely fails to make his opinion seem a 
probable solution of the problem. Of course he assumes the authentic- 
ity of the gospel, and much that he says is valuable in favor of that view, 
which we also share. But he overstates the range of proving power in 
not a little of the evidence he adduces. Several of the points he makes 
in favor of the early origin of the gospel are sufficiently explained by the 
early origin of the tradition therein contained, if its source is the apostle 
John. Underlying a good deal of Wuttig’s argument is a confusion of 
thought between the historical situation of the narrative and that of 
the author in writing. We also find a like confusion between the situ- 
ation of the readers of the gospel and that of the actors in it. Besides 
this, many points are discussed on speculative grounds which have very 
little probative force. For example (p. 24): ‘If the fourth gospel is his- 
torical and Jesus really made these Christological utterances, why may 
they not have been written down before 70 A. D., since like views are 
found in Paul’s epistles?’ 

To those familiar with the subject, it will be sufficient to state some 
of Wuttig’s main arguments. He finds, in John 20:31 (p. 8) and the 
many Old Testament connections of the.gospel, reason for believing it 
was written for Jews. This loses sight of the great extent to which, in 
the apostolic age, all Christian instruction was mediated by the use of 
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the Old Testament, and would prove that most of Paul’s epistles were 
addressed to Jews (cf. Acts 15:21; Rom.16:26; Gal. 4:21). He dis- 
covers that the main point in John, chap. 21, is the recent death of Peter, 
not the destiny of the beloved disciple (pp. 82-88). He interprets 
Luke 1: 1-4 so as to find therein a reference to the fourth gospel, as 
previously written and known to Luke (pp. 59-69). 

Wuttig reproaches Grimm’s New Testament lexicon (familiar to all 
in Professor Thayer’s admirable edition) with making the fourth evange- 
list attribute to Jesus and his disciples an expression (oi "Iovdato) 
which in that meaning could belong only to a later time. But Wuttig 
himself does the same thing again and again, by assuming an exclusive 
adaptation of the gospel to its readers rather than to the actual setting 
ofthe narrative. Thus he affirms (p. 10) that John 10:16; 12: 32; 18: 
37 look to a future yet distant. But this can be evidence for an early 
writing of the gospel only if the phraseology is adapted to the point of 
view of the writer, or readers, or both, rather than to that of Jesus, to 
whom the words are ascribed. He calls attention (p. 19) to the fact 
that the discourses of the fourth gospel show no recognition of Gentile 
antagonisms in Asia Minor, which Paul refers to very clearly. But 
what historical basis would be left for a gospel ¢hus fitted to its age? 
He even ventures to affirm (pp. 27-30) that the background of the gos- 
pel implies that all the institutions of Judaism were still standing when it 
was written. He has an interesting study of “The Jews” (pp. 38-52) 
in which he brings out finely the probability that the author was a Gali- 
lean, but here as elsewhere he overdoes the inference as to the kind of 
readers for whom the gospel was intended. 

Wuttig’s peculiar style of argumentation is exhibited in his treat- 
ment of the Logos doctrine of the fourth gospel (pp. 19-23). 

He contends that its independence of Philo shows the early date of 
the gospel. For had it been written near the end of the century, John 
must either have borrowed more from Philo, or antagonized him more 
clearly. And then he proceeds to suspect Paul of opposing Philo, espe- 
cially in First and Second Corinthians! He holds that the Christian 
development of the Logos idea in the second century points to an early 
origin for it in the first. Does not the fact that we do not find it 
mentioned before Ignatius, nor worked up before Justin, rather favor the 
view that it was not put into Christian circulation by the fourth gospel 
till near the end of the first century? 

But the decisive point for Wuttig’s thesis is the relation of the 
fourth gospel to the other three. Here he must stand or fall. He 
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does not appreciate the cardinal importance of this question, and his 
treatment of it (pp. 52-59) is very inadequate. He appears to think 
that if the author of the fourth gospel knew the synoptics, then we 
must concede that John, chap. 11, was worked up from Luke 16: 19 ff., 
and John 12: 1-8 from Luke 7: 36-50! He takes no account of most of 
the points of contact between the synoptics and John, such as are men- 
tioned by Weizsacker ( Untersuchungen, pp. 270-289) and Beyschlag (/JoA. 
Frage, pp. 54-124), and he misstates the relation of John 3 : 22—24 to the 
synoptics. Indeed he starts from false premises. He regards the 
synoptics as in the main independent of each other (p. 123, note) and 
also, apparently, founded on a wide and general knowledge of the 
materials for a record of Christ’s work. It is now generally recognized 
that the synoptic tradition is limited in scope by the underlying docu- 
ments, and by the dependence of Matthew and Luke on Mark and the 
Logia. The Johannean tradition, however, if the gospel is John’s, was 
not limited, and this would explain the fact, which Wuttig notes, that 
the materials of the fourth gospel undoubtedly make the impression 
of a selection out of abundant stores, not of a mere gleaning after the 
three synoptics (p.14). Under these circumstances it is much easier to 
account for the omissions of the synoptics if they preceded, than for 
those of John, if he wrote first. John’s selection may be regarded as 
intended to supplement the synoptic record. For instance, Wuttig (p. 
17) claims that it is very difficult to account for the insertion of the 
feeding of the five thousand by John if the three synoptics were known 
to him. But is it not clear that the miracle is narrated (with its 
pendant, the walking on the water) to introduce the discourse on the 
Bread of Life, which is untouched by the synoptics? 

Wuttig cannot understand (p. 14) how the seven miracles in the 
fourth gospel could have been neglected by the synoptics unless they 
had already been used by John in a written gospel. We reply that 
they do give two out of the seven, and add nothing essential to the 
account in the fourth gospel (except Peter’s walking on the water, in 
Matthew alone), so that the only reason why they omitted the other five 
is likely to be that these were not contained in traditions accessible to 
the authors, who were probably none of them eyewitnesses. These five 
miracles apparently belong to parts of Christ’s life not included in the 
synoptic tradition. Finally, it may be asserted with little fear of refu- 
tation that all the correspondences between the fourth gospel and the 
rest are much less difficult to explain on the supposition that the 
fourth is the latest than that it is the first. Wuttig does not grapple 
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seriously with this problem, nor touch on many of the points of contact 
between the synoptics and the fourth gospel. 

The book is acute and painstaking, and contains much that is valu- 
able. But the author does not survey the whole field covered by his 
problem, nor does he show good judgment in weighing evidence or in 
estimating its range of effect. The chief value of the treatise lies in 
the fact that it furnishes some new points of evidence in favor of the 
genuineness of the fourth gospel. C. J. H. Ropes. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Bangor, Maine. 


DER NEUENTDECKTE CODEX Syrus SINAITICUS UNTERSUCHT; mit 
einem vollstandigen Verzeichniss der Varianten des Cod. 
Sinaiticus und Cod. Curetonianus. Von Dr. Cart HouzHey. 

« Miinchen: Verlag der J. J. Lentner’schen Buchhandlung, 
1896. Pp. vi+59+ 89, 8vo. M. 5. 


CoLLaTio Copicis LEWISIANI RESCRIPT1 EVANGELIORUM SACRO- 
RUM SYRIACORUM CUM CopICE CuRETONIANO. (Mus. Brit., 
Add. 14,451.) Cui adiectze sunt lectiones e Peshitto 
desumptaz. Auctore ALBERTO Bonus, A.M. Oxonii: e 


prelo Clarendoniano, 1896. Pp. xi+97, 9X 11% in. 
8s. 6d. 


Ir will be convenient to notice these two books together, as their 
subject-matter is common. Each of them is occupied with a critical 
comparison of the text of the recently found Lewis Gospels of Mt. 
Sinai with the Cureton Gospels of the British Museum. Mr. Bonus’ 
work in this direction is later in date than Dr. Holzhey’s, though I can- 
not find any allusion in his book to the latter; and it supplements it in 
two important ways: (1) Mr. Bonus uses the more complete text of the 
Sinai Syriac Gospels which we owe to Mrs. Lewis’ further investigations 
by which an astonishing addition (as well as very many corrections) had 
been made to the work of the first transcribers (see Some pages of the 
Four Gospels retranscribed from the Sinaitic Palimpsest by A. S. Lewis; 
London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 1896); (2) Mr. Bonus has added to his 
comparative tables of the parallel readings of the two famous old 
Syriac texts the corresponding readings of the Peshito. So that for 
the purposes of textual criticism Mr. Bonus’ work puts that of Dr. 
Holzhey out of court. The former collation is now only useful to 
check the latter. Moreover, Dr. Holzhey was so sparing of his Syriac 
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type as to render it often impossible for a scholar to use his collation 
unless he had at hand the two texts from which the work was done. 
In this respect Mr. Bonus’ work is much more convenient. 

When we observe also that in some cases Mr. Bonus has occasionally 
corrected the slips in the printing of the Cureton text by an actual 
reference to the MS. in the British Museum, it will easily be seen that 
we have before us an important piece of careful critical work. Both 
of the writers in question refer to the supplementary fragments of the 
Cureton text which exist at Berlin. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Bonus’ publication entirely 
supplants that of Holzhey. In the prefatory matter of the former 
there is little that requires attention: its elegant Latinity disguises 
real critical poverty. Problems are stated with no hints for their 
solution, and the only thing one can gather is that it will be a long 
time before conclusions are arrived at, although as a matter of fact 
not a few of the questions involved are either solved already or well 
on the way to solution. But we suspect that Mr. Bonus rather inclines 
to that impossible Oxford school which is occupied with the task of 
maintaining the priority and extreme antiquity of the Peshito. 

Holzhey’s prolegomena occupy nearly sixty pages, and are a genu- 
ine contribution to the question; he sums up his conclusions under 
a number of heads, of which the most important are as follows: 
that the Lewis Gospel is a translation of a Greek text; that the 
Lewis and Cureton texts are recensions of the same primitive trans- 
lation to which the Lewis text is nearer than the Cureton; the 
Peshito text is a reformed text formed from the same translation; the 
Lewis text is more free than the Cureton text from Western readings, 
while both texts show traces of what Dr. Hort calls Alexandrian read- 
ings. The text of the Diatessaron is held to be dependent from a text 
of the Lewis type. These are the chief critical conclusions as regards 
the text. They are most of them easily verified, except the last which 
is by no means a closed question. 

It would be possible to find a few scattered errors in the two col- 
lations, but not many. In one passage of the Lewis text to which 
Mr. Bonus has properly attached a sic, Luke 17:13, a reference to the 
original MS. shows that the printed text is in error, and the supposed 
variant can be removed. 

It should also be noticed that Mr. Bonus’ quotations from the 
Peshito are not to be regarded as more than illustrations of the pas- 
sages quoted from the two old Syriac texts; they are not intended to 
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be taken as a collation of the Peshito text with the MSS. in question. 
Some persons will wish that the work had been further extended in 
this direction; but we incline to think that Mr. Bonus has given us 
just what we wanted. To have attempted more would have made his 
work cumbrous and hard to use. As it is, the conspectus of readings 
is luminous and convenient. J. RENDEL Harris. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


L’ApOtrE PAauL: ESQUISSE D’UNE HISTOIRE DE SA PENSEE. Par 
A. SaBaTIER, Doyen de la Faculté de Théologie protestante 
de Paris. Troisiéme édition, revue et augmentée. Paris: 
Fischbacher, 1896. Pp. xxix+ 424, 8vo. Fr. 6. 

TuHIs important contribution to the study of Paulinism, which is 
intended to show the connection of the apostle’s thought with his life, 
contains in its third edition considerable new matter, the most valuable 
of which is an appendix of fifty pages on Paul’s doctrine of the origin 
of sin. The writer accepts all the epistles generally ascribed to Paul 
except the pastoral epistles. These, he thinks, were composed by some 
disciples of the apostle on the basis of brief letters of his. Paulinism 
appears in them to be impoverished rather than enriched. They have 
in part the doctrine of Paul without the soul. 

According to M. Sabatier it should be the end of all history, and 
is the aim of all biblical criticism and exegesis, to find the original physi- 
ognomy of the sacred writers in the traditional type, the man in the 
prophet or the apostle. Of all the apostles, however, this “ historical 
resurrection”’ is possible only in the case of Paul, because we have of 
him alone incontestable writings. He did not aim to construct a sys- 
tem of theology, but he was a missionary and preacher whose thought 
was influenced by his environment. He should not, then, be studied 
either from the point of view of those who regard him asa sort of 
speculative genius creating an a priori system, or of those who “stifle the 
personal travail of his mind under a crude and mechanical theory of 
inspiration.” Perhaps, however, the course of development cannot, 
as the author supposes, be as accurately traced for want of data. The 
victory in the conference at Jerusalem may not have been the occasion 
of the apostle’s belief in the inadequacy of the Mosaic law. May not 
the idea of grace through Christ as opposed to the law have lain in his 
mind at his conversion as one of the factors of that event? His 
“ardent conflicts” may have determined the form rather than the 
substance of the doctrine in Romans. 
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The author finds the origin of Paul’s ideas of God, of revelation, of 
righteousness, and of holiness in the Old Testament, while his doctrine 
as to angels and demons, the two great world-periods—the present age 
and the age to come — predestination, and anthropology have their 
source in the Jewish theology. Perhaps full justice is not here done to 
the Hellenistic influence. But the fact is not overlooked that what was 
most fruitful and powerful in his thought was due to “the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” The psychological antecedents of the conversion of 
Saul do not receive due consideration. 

The second book treats of missions, the third of the great conflicts, 
the fourth of the later Paulinism, and the fifth of the organism of 
doctrine. The theology is treated under three heads: (1) the Chris- 
tian principle in the psychological sphere (anthropology) ; (2) in the 
social and historic sphere (religious philosophy of history); (3) in the 
metaphysical sphere (theology). The flesh (odpé) is regarded as the 
seat of sin in the apostle’s thought, and the notion of the material 
organism remains always fundamental. Christ, though “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh,” was sinless because he was “the life-giving Spirit.” If 
this does not take account of character it is because Paul did not think 
of Jesus as developed through conflict with sin and temptation. As to 
Christology, preéxistence is accepted, but it is not thought with Pflei- 
derer to be conveyed in the idea of the second man from heaven. Jesus 
became “‘the second man” only by his resurrection. This interpreta- 
tion is not, however, well sustained. 

In the appendix on the “Origin of Sin,” the two factors, the flesh 
and the law, are made fundamental. All men sin, like Adam, on 
account of their fleshly nature. “Because all sinned” ( é¢’ @ mavres 
jpaprov) means that all sinned individually. The writer’s direct- 
ness, courage, and sincerity must meet with the approval of all his 
readers, and one great merit of the book lies in the consistent and 
fearless application of the scientific method which is maintained 
throughout. ORELLO CONE. 

Boston, MAss. 


THE AGE OF THE GREAT WESTERN ScHIsM. By CLINTON 
Locke. ‘Ten Epochs of Church History.” New York: 
The Christian Literature Co., 1896. Pp. x + 314. 


THE epoch of the Great Western Schism will always interest the his- 


torical student. It was fitting that it should be selected as one of the 
Ten Epochs of Church History. 
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Dr. Locke had the general facts of the situation well in hand, and 
has succeeded in giving us a very readable and popular story. 

He begins properly with the contest of Boniface VIII and Philip 
the Fair, and carries the narrative through to the end of the Council 
of Basle. He closes with short chapters on The German Mystics, The 
Inquisition in the Fourteenth Century, and Literature and Arts in the 
Fourteenth Century. 

Dr. Locke’s style is easy and direct, but bordering all the time on 
colloquialism,—too much so, we think, for the formal and elegant 
treatment that a great historical subject should have. 

Moreover, he would not himself expect that there would be com- 
plete agreement with him in many of- his positions—as, for example, 
his estimates of Wiclif and Huss, their relations to each other, their 
doctrines and their general influence. 

But all in all the general reader will welcome this book, and most 
students who want a clear and concise statement of the great issues 
involved in this tumultuous age will find much to interest them. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. J. W. Moncrier. 


IGNATIUS VON LOYOLA UND DIE GEGENREFORMATION. Von EBER- 
HARD GOTHEIN. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1895. Pp. xii+795. 
M. I5. 

WHEN the four-hundredth birthday of Luther was drawing near, 
from 1880 to 1883, the press of Germany poured forth an enormous 
flood of books and pamphlets connected with the Reformation and its 
great leader. Most of these were of slight value, and have long since 
been forgotten. A few, however, were of a higher grade, and have sur- 
vived. Among these latter was a small book by Eberhard Gothein on 
Loyola, the early Jesuits, and the counter-reformation. It was welcomed 
at once as a work of wide research, of judicial fairness, and of much 
literary charm. The favorable reception which it met encouraged the 
author to study his theme exhaustively, and to write it out in a more 
expanded form. The small volume is now recognized everywhere in 
Germany as the best brief presentation of the subject, and the larger 
volume as the best extended presentation. 

Indeed, it may be said that no thoroughly good book on Loyola 
and the early Jesuits existed before Gothein published the results of 
his investigations. The Catholic writers have always indulged in indis- 
criminate praise, and the Protestant in indiscriminate blame. The 
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former could not find any fault in a saint of their own communion; 
and the latter attributed all the sins of the Jesuits of the eighteenth 
century to the founder of the order and his immediate disciples, scarcely 
excepting even Xavier from the general condemnation. Gothein has 
avoided these extremes. 

In preparing for his larger work, Gothein read all the published 
sources, in itself an enormous task. But, not content with this, he 
consulted the manuscripts preserved in the archives at Munich, Cologne, 
Paris, Venice, Florence, and Naples, and thus secured a rich store of 
new materials. 

But he has not permitted the abundance of these spoils to embarrass 
him. He has mastered them, arranged them, and presented them to 
the reader in a form at once exact and fascinating. He writes with 
much literary tact, and in what may be called the newer German style, 
which favors short sentences of simple construction. 

He has given us for the first time a Loyola whom we can understand, 
and who, hence, is simply a man subject to all the passions of our 
common humanity, and triumphing over them by the aid of divine 
grace. The story of the conversion of Loyola from the ordinary licen- 
tious and vain character of a military officer of that day to that of a 
devout Christian reads like a chapter from Grace Abounding. His 
was a Puritan or Methodist conversion, attended with overwhelming 
emotions, though it took place in the bosom of the Catholic church. 
The result was a new life not unlike that of Bunyan or Edwards or 
Wesley, though at first it took on medizval forms and reveled in extreme 
self-mortifications and in visions and ecstasies. Through long years 
the aristocrat brought up in the ignorance usual to his class struggled 
te secure an education. Through years he struggled to master his own 
religious emotions and to learn the lesson taught by the apostle Paul, 
that ‘the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets.” Through 
years he struggled patiently to form the “Spiritual Exercises,” the 
drill-book of his society, by means of which he subdues all its members 
to obedience and reduces them to auniform pattern. Through years he 
struggled to gather about him a small band of remarkable men who 
should devote themselves to mission work in foreign lands, the sphere 
to which he purposed that the new organization should limit its activ- 
ities. When at length circumstances led it to make its home in Europe 
he struggled for years to give it a constitution adapted to its new field, 
to confine its ministrations within certain definite lines, and to secure 
for it perfect freedom of action within the Catholic church. At length 
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he presented to the world an army composed of selected men, and 
thoroughly organized, equipped, and disciplined for its campaign. 
The story of Gothein ends with the triumph of the Jesuits in every 
Catholic country of Europe and in many otherlands. Had he followed 
the history further his pages would have assumed more somber colors. 
For the first fifty years, to which, in a general way, he limits himself, 
the Society of Jesus contributed to the Catholic church a purifying 
force of the greatest value. Indeed, it may be said that for a century 
it was on the whole a blessing to the Catholic world. Then succeeded 
swift decadence, when the Jesuits became a menace to society; and 
then their suppression by the Catholic nations of Europe and 
their flight to South America and to protestant countries, where alone 
they could find complete toleration. Into these later years of wicked- 
ness and disaster Gothein does not enter, and hence he creates in the 
mind of the incautious reader a certain unbalanced admiration for an 
organization which has done more than any other both to reform and 
to disgrace the Roman Catholic church. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Die KIRCHENPOLITIK FRIEDRICH WILHELMS, DES GROSSEN KurR- 
FURSTEN. Von Dr. Huco Lanpweur. Berlin: Ernst 
Hofmann & Co., 1894. Pp. xii+ 385. M. 4. 

It would be difficult to find a period of history which has been 
more elaborately treated in publications of the sources, in connected 
narratives, and in special investigations, than the history of Prussia in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘The mass of printed matter 
is so great that there hardly seems room left for further original cone 
tributions. And yet such are still presented us from time to time by 
Prussia’s patient and ingenious scholars. ‘The present work is indeed 
limited in scope, aiming at nothing beyond following truthfully the 
great elector’s policy toward the two Protestant denominations of his 
states, but within its chosen sphere it is thoroughly original, and alto- 
gether may be fairly denominated a right worthy child of the severe 
historical ancestry of Ranke and Droysen. 

If the book founds its conclusions, as has been said, upon a mass 
of new material, discovered chiefly in the state archives and in the 
archives of the Royal Consistory at Berlin, it does not therefore 
astonish us with many new results, but confirms rather by the weight- 
iest witnesses the views of Frederick William’s church policy which 
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have been advanced by Droysen, Erdmannsdérfer, and the other pred- 
ecessors. On the whole, it is but a single novel thesis which is put 
forward by the author, and that thesis he may be said to have substan- 
tiated. Frederick William, we now know, did not attempt to unite the 
Protestant churches, as is commonly supposed in Prussia, but only 
aspired to win them both over to accept his great state principle of 
tolerance. And asa sort of corollary the author establishes the con- 
clusion that if the elector met with difficulties in this course it is not 
alone the fault of the Lutherans, but also, and in far greater degree 
than has commonly been supposed, of the Calvinist denomination. 

In spite of the remoteness of much of the matter discussed in this 
book, it is remarkably easy reading. One may say of it that it is fairly 
free from volubility, and that it is pervaded by a keen sense of order; 
praise which can only rarely be accorded German historical books. 
It should also be noted as worthy of consideration that the author, 
although dealing with highly specialized matter, never loses from 
sight the larger political points of view, and so succeeds in giving a 
very just estimate of Frederick William’s share in the Peace of West- 
phalia and of the importance of his assumption of the evangelical 
leadership in Germany. FERDINAND SCHWILL. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Mora Evo.ution. By GrorGce Harris, Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1896. 
Pp. ix+ 446. $2. 

In this book Dr. Harris has made a new and valuable addition to 
the doctrine of evolution, and has at the same time done much to 
show that this doctrine is consistent with ethics and theology. Since 
evolution is as far reaching in time as gravitation is in space, it 
becomes important to conceive of it in such fashion as not to exclude, 
but to include, those moral and spiritual elements which constitute the 
real significance of the universe. But the waste and pain of the ani- 
mal creation, the beasts red in tooth and claw with ravin, the struggle 
for life, the hecatombs of victims, have seemed difficult to reconcile 
with benevolence or morals. It is a great gain to learn that even the 
ante-human life of the world has in it the germs of ethics and of 
goodness. 

Professor Drummond, in his Ascent of Man, gave the first step of 
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the demonstration. He showed that there is a certain altruism in the 
brute creation. Reproduction is a giving out as well as a taking in, 
and care for offspring is not self-regarding, but self-sacrificing. All 
along the line of upward development there was not only struggle for 
life, but also struggle for the life of others. In every lion’s den and 
tiger’s lair there were the beginnings of sympathy and helpfulness, 
adumbrations of the moral life that was to come. Evolution of ani- 
mal life, though not itself moral, was, at least in this one respect, 
preparing the way for morality in man. So Professor Drummond 
disclosed a thread of connection between the earlier and the later his- 
tory of the planet, and pointed out that “through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs.” 

But Professor Drummond’s justification of the evolutionary process 
left much to be desired. It showed at most an occasional and partial 
mitigation of what seemed on the whole to be warfare and cruelty, 
devastation and slaughter. It is the great merit of Dr. Harris that 
he has discovered another genuine preparation for morality in the 
world’s prehistoric life. It has occurred to him that altruism is not 
the whole of morality; that self-preservation, self-assertion, self-per- 
fection are just as important to ethics as self-surrender, self-abnegation, 
self-sacrifice. Self-love is just as much a duty as love to our neighbor, 
—in fact, we are commanded only to love our neighbor as ourself. 
This is not only a divine law, but a rational law; for unless we take 
care of self we shall have nothing to give to others; and we cannot 
rightly give to others anything that involves moral loss or harm to 
ourselves. For the very sake of others, then, 1 am bound to make 
the most of myself. Self-defense, self-maintenance, self-perfection 
are not only duties,—they are the very law of being, and no morality 
can exist without them. 

In the light of this principle, much that before seemed not only 
unmoral but contrary to morality, in the evolution of life, now falls 
into line as a natural preliminary to man’s self-realization. The very 
struggle for life has an incipient moral significance, or at least it has 
in it a germ of good which will in time develop into self-perfecting 
moral effort. Life is a good, and it is right for the animal to preserve 
it. Since self-preservation is a prerequisite to self-realization, it is not 
antagonistic to altruism, nor done away by it. Self has its own claims, 
and these must be satisfied. And much of the evil look of evolution 
disappears, or is mitigated, when this principle is recognized. Of a 
hundred blossoms one survives: but the ninety-and-nine fertilize the 
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soil and enable the survivor to ripen. The young lions roar and seek 
their prey from God: God provides the prey, even as he provides 
animal food for man. 

But does Dr. Harris explain the failure to realize themselves on the 
part of the ninety-nine blossoms that did not survive, or on the part 
of the sheep that the lion slew? Our author does not claim to have 
constructed a complete theodicy. He has justified the survivor, but it 
is more difficult for him to justify the fate of those who do not survive. 
He shows indeed that strife, waste, and pain are merely incidents, but 
are not the law, of progress. There might be a progress without them, 
—at least we can conceive of a progress in which each should take 
only what the other freely gave. He points out that self-preservation, 
becoming self-realization, tends to eliminate strife and suffering, and 
to correct its own defects. But why the defects? Much as we praise 
the positive merits of Dr. Harris’ treatment, and gladly as we acknowl- 
edge the new point of contact which he has shown between evolution 
and ethics, we must regard his solution of the problem as incomplete, 
both because of an overestimate of what is meant by evolution, and an 
underestimate of what is meant by ethics. 

Evolution is only a method, and nature is but a means, while the 
agent is God. The idealistic view of the world which regards matter as 
the constant manifestation of mind and will leaves the universe subject to 
plan and plastic in God’s hands. Just as the stone foundation of the 
house may be the designed preparation for the brick superstructure, 
while yet with the superstructure there enter in new methods and laws, 
so animal life may be the basis of human life, yet fail to explain it. 
With Lotze we would hold to continual divine reinforcements of the 
evolutionary process, rather than to a fixed guantum of energy; yet, 
with Lotze, we believe that these increments of power, once appearing, 
become inseparable parts of the great whole. And what is true of 
God is in a limited measure true of man. Man’s will can enter into 
nature and can change and add; though these effects, once appearing, 
are never again lost. Hence we can believe in miracle, not as an 
interference from without, but as the working of the immanent God 
from within. To him who believes in a God of whose mind and will 
nature is but an expression, there is no inconsistency between evolution 
and miracle, for miracle is only a unique and forward step in evolution, 
when the fullness of time has come, a forward step which cannot be 
explained as an outcome of the past, but which is accomplished by a 
new impulse of the God whose regular action made that past what it is. 
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There is another conception of evolution. It intends to be 
Christian. It speaks of evolution as God’s method. But it falls in 
with the current view of nature as a second absolute, a closed circle, 
sufficient to itself. It seems to us that Dr. Harris concedes too much 
to this tendency of thought. Though he does not intend it, his book 
shows that mechanical views still have hold upon him. There is a 
general disposition to eliminate the miraculous, and to substitute the 
operation of natural law. For example, he grants man’s rise from 
savagery, the evolution of the monogamic family from polygamy, the 
development of the moral sentiments from the instincts of animals, 
the blossoming of polytheism into monotheism. Though Christ’s 
virgin birth is consonant with his transcendent origin and work, Dr. 
Harris does not regard it as essential to Christianity. And, although 
his expressions are somewhat vague with regard to Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, we gather that he attaches greater importance to Christ’s life 
after death and to some sort of spiritual appearance to the disciples 
than he does to a literal physical coming forth from the tomb. 

We regard all these concessions not only as unrequired by a proper 
view of evolution, but as inconsistent with the historical trustworthi- 
ness of Scripture. Moreover, they seem to us to endanger the very 
ethics for which Dr. Harris is seeking to lay a foundation. For the 
basis of ethics is the self. The terms which occur so frequently — 
self-regarding, self-perfecting, self-realizing—are without meaning 
unless they imply freedom. Freedom does not run in a rut. It 
involves the possibility of new beginnings. It is capable of unique 
and exceptional, as well as of regular and automatic, action. Our 
author grants this in the case of sin. He grants that there is such a 
thing as degeneration. This reverses the evolutionary process. The 
loss and destruction that are contrary to virtue are the results, not of 
the original law of man’s being, but of a self-perversion which con- 
sists in abnormal exaggeration of the principle of self-love. But 
virtue is equally the product of freedom, and if man is made in the 
image of God, God as well as man must be free. The naturalistic 
view of evolution which treats all miracle with suspicion, if not with 
denial, is in danger of cutting away the very foundation of ethics by 
practically ignoring the freedom of both God and man. 

Andover has hitherto been a synonym for the doctrine of free will. 
But it has also been a synonym for the doctrine of disinterested benev- 
olence as the essence of virtue, and of love as the fundamental attri- 
bute of God. It is significant of a widening horizon when Dr. Harris 
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proposes to make self-love, as well as altruism, essential to virtue, and 
declares that “‘self-love is not derived from love to others, but love to 
others gets its pattern and therefore its measure from love to self.” 
Here is an admission of great consequence to a correct theology. It 
seems to grant the contention of the older and more rigid systems that 
in God the self-affirming, self-maintaining, self-asserting attribute, 
which we call holiness, must be logically prior to the self-imparting, 
self-communicating, self-sacrificing attribute, which we call love. Dr. 
Harris, it is true, defines holiness as “wholeness,” in a way which 
seems to us to ignore the definite biblical descriptions of it as purity 
contrasted with sin; and he tries to include self-love in love, so as to 
make self-assertion a form of self-impartation, both of which we con- 
sider unjustifiable, although necessary to the vindication of the Ando- 
ver theology. The fact still remains, that we have in this book, in 
spite of its too great concessions to a naturalistic view of evolution, an 
approximation to the old-fashioned scriptural view that God’s interests 
are supreme, that he finds his ultimate end in himself, and that holi- 
ness and not love is the fundamental attribute of his nature. 

If Dr. Harris would grant this formally and fully, rather than 
impliedly and inferentially, light would be thrown upon matters which 
his book has left obscure. The necessity of an atonement would be 
apparent, and it would be plain that, in the redemption of man, God, 
and not simply man, must be reconciled. If the waywardness of a son 
may cause grief to an earthly father’s heart, and the demand of right- 
eousness that he be expelled from the household may come into 
grievous conflict with the pleadings of fatherly affection, why should 
we deny that man’s sin brings God’s pity into such conflict with God’s 
holiness that only the Lamb slain from before the foundation of the 
world can reconcile them? And if God’s antagonism to sin is justly 
displayed in judgment, and in the infliction of suffering since man 
appeared, why should we hesitate to believe that the prehistoric pain 
and waste and death were congruous incidents and preparations of the 
great moral drama that was to be enacted upon earth? The problem 
of physical evil can never be disconnected from the problem of moral 
evil, and neither of these problems can find its solution apart from a 
thoroughgoing acknowledgment of the holiness of God and the sin 
of man. Wecan hold to moral evolution only as we emphasize the 
word moral quite as much as we emphasize the word evolution. Much 
as we admire Dr. Harris’ book, it seems to us to lay greater emphasis 
upon the physical aspect of evolution than upon its moral aspect. 
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Though the virgin birth is not regarded as essential to Christianity, 
we can highly commend the new proof which Dr. Harris has given 
that evolution is perfectly consistent with the supreme and unique 
position of Jesus Christ as spiritual head of the race. Evolution has 
in all probability brought forth all the myriads of human beings from 
a single human ancestor—a fact a priori difficult to predict, and, con- 
sidering the immense number of chance variations which had at favor- 
able times to be taken advantage of, almost incredible. But if it is 
consistent with evolution that the physical and natural life of the race 
should be derived from a single source, then it is equally consistent 
with evolution that the moral and spiritual life of the race should be 
derived from a single source; and Scripture is stating only scientific 
fact when it sets the second Adam over against the first Adam, as the 
head of redeemed humanity, the only name given under heaven among 
men whereby we can be saved. We have put the thought of our author 
in other words than his, but we fully agree with the substance of it, 
and we esteem it as still another valuable contribution to the recon- 
ciliation of evolution and ethics. Aucustus H. STRONG. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Diz URCHRISTLICHEN TRADITIONEN UBER URSPRUNG UND SINN 
DES ABENDMAHLS. ZUR GESCHICHTE DES URCHRISTENTUMS. 
Von FRIEDRICH Spitta. Erster Band. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1893. 


Professor Spitta’s essay on the Eucharist has excited much 
attention in theological circles in Germany, and is both strikingly 
original and full of valuable suggestions. Some remarks on it will be 
found in Grafe’s lecture on recent theories as to the Eucharist in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, zweites Heft, 1895, pp. 101-139. 

Spitta confesses at the outset that he has been led to abandon his 
earlier views on the subject, expressed in his treatise ‘On the Reform 
of Evangelical Worship.” The true key to the understanding of the 
real meaning of the last supper is to be found, he thinks, in the words 
of institution, which, as Keim rightly remarks, form one of the most 
certain parts of the tradition of the life of Christ. Spitta indeed 
holds that St. Paul’s version of the words is not so trustworthy as that 
contained in the synoptics. He is of opinion that the original tradi- 
tion might have received accretions during a period of twenty years, 
such as elapsed before St. Paul wrote. Here I cannot agree with him, 
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for surely the same reasoning would apply to the'record of the words 
in the synoptics themselves, and indeed with double force, since the 
synoptic tradition was in all probability not reduced to writing till 
much later. But more of this presently. The author next proceeds 
to examine the evidence for the day on which the last supper took 
place. Here his position that St. John’s gospel fixes the night of the 
last supper as the evening of the 13th of Nisan, and that this, and 
not the following evening, was really the evening on which it took 
place, seems to me unassailable. As scholars have always hesitated on 
the point, his arguments may with profit be recapitulated here. The 
opening words of St. John 13:1 are: “Now Jdefore the feast of the 
passover,” and in what follows there is no hint that the occasion was 
that of the paschal supper. “Supper being ended” is an entirely 
general expression ; nor would the washing of the disciples’ feet have 
been at all in place during the solemn ritual of the paschal feast. 
The same holds true of the episode of Judas Iscariot. No proof is 
adduced when it is asserted, as it commonly is, that the dipping of the 
sop was a feature of the passover ritual, and it would have been a very 
serious breach of ritual law for Judas to have left before the end of the 
meal, to say nothing of the reason alleged for his departure, viz., to 
buy things necessary for the feast. Moreover, the words of 13:1 
(dyarnoas . . . . 7yamyoev), followed as they are by so many counsels 
of love (dydmn), suggest that the meal was an Agafe. Again, although 
19:36 (“A bone of him shall not be broken”) shows that the connec- 
tion between Christ and the paschal lamb was a familiar thought with 
the apostle, not a word is said in chaps. 13-17 to suggest any connection 
with the passover on the occasion of the last supper. Very conclu- 
sive too is the often-quoted passage “that they might not be defiled, 
but might eat the passover.” To “eat the passover” could refer to 
one thing only, viz., the paschal supper, which evidently had not 
then taken place. It is also probable that Pilate released Barabbas 
before the supper with the special purpose of enabling him to join in 
the great national feast. The expression “the preparation of the pass- 
over” would be redundant had not Good Friday been not only a Friday, 
but the Friday before the passover ; a circumstance which also throws 
light on the fact that “that Sabbath-day was an high day.” And is it 
not highly incredible that our Lord should have celebrated the pas- 
chal supper on the day before the legal day, as some suppose ? 

So far Spitta’s position is unassailable. But when he proceeds to 
find a difficulty in reconciling the section St. John 6:51-—59 with this 
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view, and therefore proposes to treat it as an interpolation, Grafe* 
seems to me to be right in considering such a course wholly unneces- 
sary. Spitta finds a difficulty in the words: “Whoso eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood.” It is part of his theory that such a notion 
as that of drinking blood would have been abhorrent to a Jew. So it 
would if it had had reference to the blood of a victim. But where, as 
Spitta himself argues, the reference is simply to the fruits of the earth 
as being, symbolically speaking, Messiah’s flesh and blood, the diffi- 
culty vanishes. In St. John, chapter 6, we read that the Jews, who refused 
this hard saying, did so because they denied the claim which it involved. 
“How can ¢his man give us his flesh to eat ?’’ He is not such a super- 
natural being as we look for in a Messiah! It was an exactly similar 
feeling which excited the remark, ‘‘ Who is ¢##s Son of Man?” It 
was not that they denied that the Son of Man would possess super- 
natural powers. The Book of Enoch sufficiently proves the contrary. 
But they simply did not believe that Christ was the Messiah. They 
were not content to look for his supernatural powers solely in the 
spiritual region. They did not look to the “spirit and life” of his 
words, but to his human limitations. The disciples on the contrary 
confessed, “‘Thou hast the words of eternal life.” They learned the 
lesson of the loaves. They saw that Christ possessed the powers of 
earthly life. The very bread they ate was, as it were, his flesh, and the 
wine they drank his blood. And as he possessed the powers of earthly 
life, so too they believed he could give them the powers of heavenly 
and eternal life. Spitta, to my mind rightly, believes this to be the 
primary meaning of the words of institution. Why then not also of 
the sixth chapter of St. John? Perhaps further reflection may lead 
him to alter his opinion on this point. 

But how came the synoptic gospels to differ from St. John on this 
point? Spitta assumes that they do differ, and again attempts an 
explanation by a supposed interpolation, viz., the section St. Mark 
14:12-16. Here I venture to disagree with him on both points. It 
will be enough to take this section and show how it is not necessarily 
inconsistent with St. John. In vs. 12 (R. V.) we read: ‘And on the 
first day of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the passover, his 
disciples say unto him, Where wilt thou that we go and make ready 
that thou mayest eat the passover?’’ Clearly the 14th of Nisan is 
here referred to, but it must be recollected that the 14th of Nisan 
began at sunset on Thursday. It is not at all unlikely that it was 

* Loc. cit., p. 121, n. 1. 
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in the late afternoon when the Lord had, as usual, retired with his dis- 
ciples to the Mount of Olives, that this question was addressed to him. 
The paschal supper must be celebrated the following evening. It 
was time to secure a room and make preparations. How natural that 
the Master and his disciples should occupy the room that same even- 
ing for the purpose of an ordinary supper! The words of vs. 17: 
“And when it was evening, he cometh with the twelve,” are more 
literally, “when it was /a¢e evening,” which is confirmatory of this 
supposition. For if it was about sunset when the disciples set off to 
prepare, the Lord would leave them time for their preparations, and 
not come till the late evening. 

In support of this contention I would further urge a passage in 
Hippolytus.* Referring to St. Luke 22:16, “I will no more eat the 
passover”’ (ovxére éy payoua td mécxa), Hippolytus adds: ‘‘eixorws 7d 
pev detrvov edeixvyce mpd Tov macya, Td de wdcya ovk Epayev’ ovde yap Kaipos 
jv ths Bpwoews adrov.”” The Quartodecimans had argued: “ Christ ate 
the passover on the fourteenth day.” Hippolytus replies: “Christ 
did not eat the passover at all,” and bases his assertion not, as might 
have been expected, on St. John’s gospel, but on St. Luke’s. Now I 
suppose most of us have been in the habit of taking the words “I will 
not any more eat thereof” to mean “I will never after this occasion,” 
but Hippolytus shows us that this sense is inadmissible, and, indeed, 
in the R. V. ovxér: is omitted, and we have simply “od py dayw;” in 
which case the whole passage will run: ‘“ With desire I have desired to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer: for I say unto you, I will 
certainly not eat it until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” I 
do not see how in the face of this passage it can any longer be main- 
tained that St. Luke regarded the last supper as a paschal supper. 

But it will be said: ‘‘ Have not scholars always traced strong points 
of resemblance between the last supper and the paschal supper ?” 
Let us, with our author’s help, briefly examine these points. The first 
cup mentioned by St. Luke is said to correspond to the first of the 
four cups at the paschal feast, and St. Paul mentions the cup “after 
supper,” which would correspond to the fourth cup. But these two 
cups were usual at ordinary suppers. Then the singing of a hymn is 
said to correspond to the Hallel (Pss. 115-118). But the paschal 
supper did not conclude with the Hallel, but with the last cup. On 
the other hand, it was the custom to close ordinary suppers with a song 
of praise. If it be said that the institution took place at the third cup, 

2 Fragmenta, pp. 868-9. 
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and the fourth was omitted, most of us would agree with Meyer that 
it is highly improbable that the fourth cup would be omitted. It will 
be asked: “ Did not the expression in 1 Cor. 10:16, ‘ the cup of bless- 
ing which we bless,’ refer to the third paschal cup?”  Spitta 
replies that at ordinary suppers there was a cup “after supper,” over 
which a thanksgiving for the food received was pronounced, and this 
may very well have also been known as “the cup of blessing.” 
Certainly the words “era 7d Semvpoa” confirm one in the impression 
that the third paschal cup, which did not come after supper, cannot be 
signified. 

We may note here in passing that Spitta agrees with Westcott and 
Hort in omitting St. Luke 22:20 (the second cup), though he would 
retain vs. 19. Yet he thinks that the concluding words of vs. 19, “Do 
this in remembrance of me,” were not actually spoken by Christ, but 
were a later accretion which had been added by the time St. Paul 
wrote. They are not found in the tradition of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. St. Luke and St. Paul, he holds, who were neither of them eye 
witnesses, had mistaken the words in question for a real dictum of the 
Lord. This seems to me impossible and unlikely. St. Paul wrote 
many years before St. Mark’s gospel could have been written, and 
though he had had little personal intercourse with the apostles it is 
hardly conceivable that he would so definitely say that he had received 
these words from the Lord, that is, as being the Lord’s own words, 
had he not found a very strong tradition to that effect, both in Jeru- 
salem and Antioch. There would have been many who, like Barnabas, 
could at once have corrected him, had he been wrong. It seems to 
me also that Spitta has wrongly interpreted the phrase. He wishes to 
connect the word dvdayvyows with Exodus r2:14, but the word there 
used is pynudovvov. It is very important for the true understanding of 
the institution of the eucharist that the meaning of this clause “Do 
this in remembrance of me” should be clearly understood. I there- 
fore make no apology for quoting in full the following passage from 
Scudamore’s Motttia Eucharistica, pp. 552-553: 

“There is great reason to think that the verb woueire, which is here 
rendered by ‘do,’ ought to be understood in the sense of ‘offer :’ 
‘ Offer this in remembrance of me,’ or, rather, as we shall see, ‘ Offer this 
for my memorial.’ zoeiv is frequently used by the LXX in this 
sense, both of the priest and the people: ¢. g., ‘Thou shalt offer 
every day a bullock for a sin offering ;’* ‘The priest of his sons, that 

3 Ex. 29: 36. 
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is anointed in his stead, shall offer it’* (a meat offering of fine flour); 
‘There he offered burnt offerings ;’* ‘I will offer bullocks with goats.’® 
In one place’ our version gives the word ‘sacrifice’ where the Septua- 
gint has wouiy: ‘Thou must give us also sacrifices and burnt offerings, 
that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our God.’ This mode of speak- 
ing originated in the idiom of the Hebrew, the verb TIwy, to do or 
make, being constantly used to signify to offer or to sacrifice. We find 
a trace of the same usage in the New Testament. Thus in the order 
given by St. Paul to Timothy,’ that ‘supplications, prayers, etc., de made 
for all men,’ the version should rather be, ‘ offered for all men,’ as it is 
in the Syriac. I find but one clear instance of this usage in any Gen- 
tile Father ; and that isin Justin Martyr,? who being himself a native of 
Samaria, and at the time disputing with a Jew, would very naturally 
fall into it: ‘The offering of the flour commanded to be offered 
(xporpéperGa.) for persons cleansed from leprosy was a type of the 
bread of the eucharist, which our Lord Jesus Christ gave command to 
offer (woiv) for a memorial of the suffering which he underwent for 
those whose souls are cleansed from all iniquity.’” 

Spitta wishes to deny that Christ even intended to institute any- 
thing. “The so-called words of institution” (as recorded by St. 


Mark), he writes, “give one the impression of having been spoken as 
the inspiration of the moment, and nothing is said as to any repetition 


, 


of the ceremony.” But when St. Mark wrote the eucharist was a 
fixed institution, and no one doubted that Christ had instituted it. 
There was no occasion to record everything that Christ said, and it 
was probably not usual at the Agafe to do more than repeat the words 
recorded by St. Matthew and St. Mark. In fact, the clause “ Do this 
in remembrance of me” is, as Scudamore notes,” “omitted in the 
Roman and Greek liturgies, including that of Jerusalem, in the Milanese, 
the Armenian, the Nestorian, and St. Mark, nor do I observe it in 
any of the thirty-eight Syrian liturgies published by Renaudot. It 
occurs in all the Egyptian (both Coptic and Greek) in the same words 
as our own. The Moz-Arabic has ‘ Do this, as oft as ye shall eat it, in 
remembrance of me.’” 

This suggests a very simple explanation of the omission of the 
words in St. Matthew and St. Mark. They simply repeated the litur- 
gical formula, whereas St. Paul and St. Luke made careful enquiries as 


4 Lev. 6: 22. 6 Ps, 66:15. 81 Tim. 2:1. 
51 Kings 8 : 64. 7 Ex. 10: 25. 10 Loc. cit. 
9 Dial. c. Tryph., c. 41; tome. ii, p. 132. 
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to the actual words of institution, the original command on which the 
whole observance rested. Spitta makes a very good point when he 
notes that in all four accounts of the eucharist the “etAoyeiv” or 
“blessing” precedes the “breaking of the bread,” whereas in the pas- 
chal supper the words “Blessed be he who brings bread upon the 
earth” follow the breaking of the bread. And he further points out 
that the edAoyeiv also comes first in the miracles of the loaves, and the 
breaking of the bread at Emmaus. The close correspondence between 
our Lord’s action on these occasions seems to me to give the key to 
the true primary meaning of the eucharist. ‘He took the loaves and 
gave thanks and brake,” or, ‘‘ Looking up to heaven, he blessed and 
brake.” Now this act of taking the bread and solemnly blessing God 
for the gift of it was a sacrificial act. Christ offered it for a memorial 
before God, as a memorial of God’s love. It was a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving. Moreover, as we learn from St. John, chap. 6, he taught his 
disciples to regard these earthly gifts of bread and wine, specially given 
through him, as his flesh and blood, though but a foretaste of the 
bread and wine of the kingdom of God, those heavenly gifts, whereby 
they should be nourished unto life eternal, which God would give 
them through him hereafter. This, indeed, is the special interpreta- 
tion of the words “This is my bedy,” “This is my blood” for which 
we have to thank Professor Spitta, though he does not connect them, 
as I have done, with St. John 6. But I would urge that the words 
“Do this in remembrance of me,’”’ understood in the sense “ Offer this 
for a memorial (before God) of me,” connect perfectly well with the 
above interpretation of the words of institution. As Scudamore shows 
dvdpvyots is the word used in the LXX in such passages as Lev. 24: 7, 
Num. 10: 10 (“for a memorial before your God”). I do not, however, 
think that the expression ‘‘a memorial of me” should be understood 
primarily of a memorial of Christ’s sacrifice, but rather of a memorial 
of his miraculous gifts of bread and wine, the earnest of the heavenly 
gift of eternal life. 

The author next examines the eucharistic prayers in the “ Dida- 
che,” or “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” and the “ Apostolical 
Constitutions.” In the Didache the blessing of the cup precedes that 
of the bread, exactly as in 1 Cor. 10:16, and on this Spitta remarks, 
“The oldest form of the eucharist appears to have been not a repeti- 
tion of the actual procedure of Jesus at the last supper, but such a 
feast as an ordinary Jewish supper, at which the blessing of the cup 
and the bread was made an occasion to recall the words of Jesus.” In 
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process of time a separation was made between the Agape and the 
eucharist. This had occurred when the Apostolical Constitutions 
were written. There we find the eucharistic prayers of the Didache 
reappear in a new recension (vii, 25, 26). There is a reference to the 
sufferings and death of Christ which is absent in the Didache ; and 
whereas in the Didache it appears from the words “era 76 éuaAnoOnva” 
that the supper was still a meal, in the Apostolical Constitutions the 
idea of a meal has disappeared, and “pera rv peraAnyw” is substituted. 
Another very striking difference is that in the Didache the words 
“Hosanna to the God of David,” and the invitation “If anyone is 
holy, let him come” are closely associated with the parousia, and simply 
echo the words of Ps. 118: 19, 20: “‘The righteous shall enter in,” etc., 
whereas in the Apostolical Constitutions we have “Hosanna to the 
Son of David,” and the words are made to have a reference to the com- 
ing of Christ in the eucharist, an idea which still survives in many 
liturgies of the church to this day. 

It will, however, be necessary to justify more at length the special 
meaning which Spitta attaches to the words of institution. The whole 
question is treated in his second section, pp. 266-337. It has gen- 
erally been supposed that the words “This is my blood of the cove- 
nant” are an echo of Exodus 24:8, “ Behold the blood of the cove- 
nant which the Lord hath made with you.” But Spitta justly 
observes that Christ spoke of a liquid which was to be drunk, not 
sprinkled, and that his words had reference to wine, not blood. 
Moreover, the covenant which Christ referred to was not the Mosaic, 
but the Davidic-Messianic—the “ New Covenant.” Now in what is said 
about the “ New Covenant” in the Old Testament eating and drinking, 
and the figure of a great feast play a great part. Thus, to take one 
example, in Isaiah 55 “ Ho, everyone that thirsteth,” and the invitation 
to a feast of good things which follows is associated with the cove- 
nant, “and I will make an everlasting covenant with you, even the 
sure mercies of David.” The /ocus classicus on the point Spitta con- 
siders to be Isa. 25:6—8. One traces a continuous expression of the 
idea in the apocalyptic and rabbinic literature, and references to this 
great Messianic feast at the coming of the kingdom are frequent in 
the gospels—e. g., St. Luke 14:15. “Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
in the kingdom of God,” and above all our Lord’s own words at the 
last supper, “I will no more drink of the fruit of the vine until that 
day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God.” Moreover, it was 
said that the wine to be used at this feast should grow on a wonderful 
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vine. This idea finds its expression in Ap. Baruch 29:5 f. “Et in 
vite una erunt mille palmites, et unus palmes faciet mille botros, et 
botrus unus faciet mille acinos, et unus acinus faciet corum vini, et 
qui esurierunt jucundabuntur.” Schiirer holds that this apocalypse 
was not written till after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, but I 
suppose it reflects the ideas current in that age, and Papias quotes 
these particular words as a saying of Christ. In this same apocalypse 
(29:8) it is said that the miracle of the manna should be repeated 
when Messiah came, and this is an idea which frequently recurs in 
Jewish theology. Spitta further compares Prov. 9:5 in which wisdom 
says “Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine which I have 
mingled,” and Ecclesiasticus 24:17, 19: “As the vine I put forth 

Comeuntome... . and be ye filled with my produce.” 
The manna again is spoken of in Wisdom 16:20, 1 as “ the sweetness 
of the divine wisdom.” 

In the light of such a cycle of ideas, it must be confessed that the 
words of institution, “This is my body,” “This is my blood,” receive a 
natural interpretation. Bread and wine had been miraculously multi- 
plied by Christ ; through him they had been given in special abun- 
dance, as the manna of old through Moses. They were gifts which 
God gave men through him, or, metaphorically, his body and his blood. 
And they were an earnest of higher gifts, when the disciples should 
“eat and drink at Christ’s table in his kingdom.” 

As we have seen, this interpretation receives some support from the 
earliest liturgy of the church, contained in the Didache, which says 
nothing of a remembrance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, but 
speaks of spiritual food. ‘Thou didst give us spiritual food and drink 
and life eternal” (10:3). In the early liturgies generally the bread 
and wine are called “‘ God’s gifts,” and the oldest and most central part 
of the service (“It is very meet, right, etc.”) contains a special thanks- 
giving for God’s gifts in creation, concluding with the Ter Sanctus. 
It seems probable that the earliest form of service simply connected 
these earthly gifts with the higher heavenly gifts promised through 
Messiah, and specially the gift of eternal life. According to Har- 
nack (History of Dogma, English translation, p. 66, note), “The earli- 
est theory of the supper was that which viewed it as a communication 
of eternal life, and an anticipation of the future existence.” A careful 
examination of the references to the eucharist in the earliest Fathers 
such as Ignatius, Irenzeus, and Clement of Alexandria, and again 
of the inscriptions in the catacombs, will confirm this statement. 
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The reader will find an excellent catena of passages in Anrich, Das 
antike Mysterienwesen, pp. 181 ff. And this is exactly the conception 
of the sacrament postulated by Spitta’s theory, according to which the 
eucharistic bread and wine were a covenanted pledge of the food of 
immortality —the bread and wine of heaven. That is one great point 
in favor of our author’s view. In the note just quoted, Harnack 
speaks of this essay as a profound and remarkable investigation , but 
he hesitates to accept Spitta’s idea that the Pauline account of the sup- 
per was not the oldest. The words of 1 Cor. 11:23 (“For I have 
received of the Lord,” etc.) are too strong for him; as, indeed, they are 
forme. Yet the other suggestions of the essay remain most valuable, 
and will, I trust, be carefully considered by the theological world. If 
I am not mistaken, they promise to prove an “erenicon”’ on that most 
vexed of all questions, the nature of the so-called “real presence.” 
The only “real presence” on Spitta’s view is the presence of the Creator 
in his gifts. This presence must of course be admitted ‘by all. Is it 
too much to hope that a way may thus be opened to close this chapter 
of theological controversy ? 

Another remark of Harnack’s on the subject of the eucharist is 
(p. 210, note): “The real sacrificial act in the supper consists, accord- 
ing to Justin, only in the edxapuriav roiv, whereby the xowds dpros 
becomes the dpros ris etxapiorias.” 

If this be Justin’s conception of the sacrifice, it is also the concep- 
tion for which I have pleaded in the modification of Spitta’s theory 
which I have proposed. The bread and wine are to be offered with 
thanksgiving for a memorial before God —a memorial of all his mer- 
cies, but above all his mercies in Christ. 

At the same time it was no doubt under divine guidance that the 
church amplified this first simple intention of the sacrament by a fur- 
ther reference to Christ’s death and resurrection, and a thanksgiving 
for them, as the means whereby the promised gift of eternal life is to 
be realized. This step appears to have been taken by St. Paul, though 
it would be too much to say that the church owes the change to him 
alone. 

At first the Christian Agape was a joyous remembrance of the 
promised gift of eternal life (see Acts 2:46, “év dyaAXdoan”). But 
when this joyful character of the feast produced excess and disorder in 
the church, as it did at Corinth, a more somber character was given to 
the rite by specially associating it with the remembrance of the redeem- 
ing death of Christ (hence St. Paul’s words: “As often as ye eat this 
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bread and drink this cup,” etc.). What was more natural than that this 
should lead to a different conception of the words of institution, 
especially amongst the Gentiles, to whom the strictly Jewish ideas of 
Messiah the giver of the manna and of the wine of paradise were 
strange? And this changed conception of the words is evidenced by 
the additions which they received in the later texts. It may fairly be 
urged, as it is by Spitta, that St. Mark’s text represents the oldest form 
of the words. If we look at St. Mark 14: 24, we find, “This is my 
blood of the covenant which is poured out for many.” On Spitta’s 
view that would be interpreted of the promise that the wine of heaven 
should be poured out for the eternal felicity of many souls at the great 
banquet in the kingdom of God. But in St. Matthew we have, “ This 
is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many unto remis- 
ston of sins.” The very fact of the absence of the italicized words in 
St. Mark’s, the earlier, text is significant of the changed point of view 
from which the words of institution were regarded. Doubtless the 
change was due, not only to St. Paul’s influence, but to the natural 
association between the blood of Christ and the blood of the paschal 
lamb. It can be rendered very probable that our Lord suffered on the 
cross at the same time that the paschal lamb was being offered in the 
temple. It was precisely this association of Christ with the paschal 
lamb which opened the apostles’ eyes to the significance of Christ’s 
death ; and henceforth the words of institution would have an added 
meaning for them. They would be well aware that the words, “This 
is my blood,” at the institution referred simply to the fruit of the vine, 
but how suggestive of the blood “poured out” on the altar of the cross. 
Hence the words assumed a secondary meaning, which remained when 
the primary meaning was forgotten. 

It will be seen that the chief objection to Spitta’s theory is that he 
thinks St. Paul was not in touch with the original idea of the eucha- 
rist, but regarded it as an institution of Christ, whereas it was merely 
an inspiration of the moment. I hope I have sufficiently shown my 
strong dissent from such a view. I believe St. Paul had full oppor- 
tunity for knowing and recording exactly what Christ said at the last 
supper, but in accordance with his general principle of preaching 
“Christ crucified,” he brought the sacrament into close and lasting 
connection with the thought of the redeeming death of Christ. 

No doubt many will cling to the old idea that the eucharist is the 
Christian passover. Historically speaking, the eucharist is probably 
no more the Christian passover than Sunday is the Christian Sabbath. 
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But just as, practically, Sunday is the Christian Sabbath, so the eucha- 
rist is practically the Christian passover. For the spirit of the ancient 
Jewish rite has passed over to the Christian rite. But this is not only 
true of the passover. All the sacrifices of the law find their true anti- 
type in the great Christian sacrifice. 

Personally I have found Spitta’s study very helpful. It seems to 
make the last great act of the life of Christ more natural and lifelike. 
Understood in this new light, the eucharist becomes the last example 
of the primary and secondary meaning of the prophetic Scriptures. 
Doubtless the rite was intended by the Holy Spirit to receive a fuller 
and deeper meaning in the light of the cross and the resurrection. 
The church came to think of the body broken, and the blood poured 
out on the cross, although these ideas were not directly associated 
with the words of institution. It was inevitable, too, that the Messianic 
ideas originally connected with the words should, as the church spread 
through the Gentile world, be more and more forgotten. A somewhat 
parallel case may be found in the way in which the reference to Christ’s 
Davidic descent, which occurred in the earliest confessions of faith, 
disappeared about the close of the first century. We are too apt to 
forget that the contemporaries of Christ lived and moved in the pecul- 
iar atmosphere of a set of ideas totally foreign to ourselves. The 
study of Jewish apocalyptic and rabbinic literature is doing much to 
place Christ and early Christianity in a truer light than that in which 
we have been accustomed to view them; nor need we fear the result ofa 
closer scrutiny of the foundations of our Christian faith. On the con- 
trary, let us welcome the fuller light: it can only serve to throw out into 
bolder relief the unique personality of him who was both God and man. 


STURMINSTER, NEWTON, S. O., J. H. WiLkinson. 
Dorset, England. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH AND THE FUTURE OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
By Bisuop Lars NigvsEN Dane, Knight of St. Olaf. Trans- 
lated from the Norse by the Rev. JoHN BEVERIDGE, M.A., 
B.D. Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1896. Pp. xii+ 455; cloth. $3.50. 


THE fundamental postulate and the method of this book are explic- 
itly set forth in the author’s preface to the English translation: “The 
rule laid down, and followed to the best of our ability, has been 
to accept no guide except Holy Writ; and we venture to hope that we 
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have succeeded in our endeavors to be faithful to our rule. In all 
doubtful points we have tried to draw a clear distinction between what 
is actually revealed to us in Scripture, what is only hinted at, and what 
is simply the result of more or less ingenious human speculation.” 
The rule has been adhered to with impressive fidelity ; neither reason 
nor sympathy is allowed to influence in the slightest degree our author’s 
exegesis of biblical texts or the conclusions deduced from them- 
Affirming that salvation comes only through Christ, and that the only 
known way of connection with him is by the Word and the sacraments, 
he discusses the fate of unbaptized infants, and concludes that “we 
may entertain a hope of salvation and bliss for our unbaptized children 
immediately after death, yet not more than a hope. But the question 
is still unanswered. Under any circumstances we have this consolation, 
that if the hope should be unfounded such children will at least have 
the opportunity of the uncalled at some time to receive God’s gracious 
call” (p. 227). 

Obviously Bishop Dahle’s view is needlessly limited. Of modern 
scientific thought he seems to be totally ignorant. Death is regarded 
as an unnatural event, yet “the best educational institution,” a break 


in the life process due to the sin of Adam, and the argument that there 
are evidences of death prior to the appearance of man is met by the 


curious plea that that past period cannot be proved to fall within the 
six days of creation, and “it is only with the creation dating from that 
epoch that we have here to do— it is the dominion of death in ¢his 
creation we have to explain” (p. 40). The moral and philosophical 
arguments for immortality are superficially stated and curtly dismissed 
since revelation is the sole and sufficient authority. 

In dealing with the Bible, moreover, the author makes no account 
of critical methods and conclusions. We are told that ‘between the 
Old Testament and the New there lies a period of between three and 
four hundred years” (p. 113), and the hope is expressed that after 
the “restoration of the Jews” the sons of regenerate Israel will help 
solve some of the riddles of the Old Testament “which is now mis- 
understood and torn to pieces by an unbelieving criticism that is foreign 
to its spirit’ (p. 311). Nevertheless, it is acknowledged that we must 
look to the New Testament rather than the Old for light regarding 
the future, since the earlier revelation was “imperfect” (p. 126), yet 
the advance of the New Testament from the Old is made merely by 
the method of addition. 

Herein lies the radical fallacy of our author’s method. The prog- 
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ress of revelation is not by addition alone, but by addition which 
works transformation of earlier ideas. Where thought is vital, as 
Hebrew thought preéminently was, it grows not mechanically but 
chemically. Hence a new conception is not only beyond, but different 
from, an old idea, perhaps even contradictory to it. The New Testa- 
ment Hades, which Dahle regards as denoting solely the abode of the 
wicked in the intermediate state, is not more definite than Sheol, but 
the two ideas are contrary to each other. In a word, the biblical texts 
bearing upon eschatology cannot be harmonized on a horizontal plane ; 
their unity is to be found only in the ordered continuity of developing 
life. In the New Testament we discern slight differences of teaching 
due to individual peculiarities, but of these our author is entirely 
oblivious. This critical defect vitiates the treatment. 

Bishop Dahle’s eschatological programme has become familiar to 
us in the writings of a certain school of Bible readers in England and 
America. After death the soul passes into an intermediate state. The 
souls of the wicked go to suffer in Hades, while the souls of the right- 
eous, from whom sin has been forever abolished by the event of death, 
pass into the bliss of heaven. On earth the forces of lawlessness are 
held in check by the conservative respect for law and order, and also 
by “him that letteth,” whom our author regards as an angelic person- 
ality ; but soon this restraint is removed and the anarchistic energy is 
embodied in a single personality, Antichrist. Before the manifesta- 
tion of Antichrist, however, the restoration of the Jews occurs, not 
necessarily to their ancient land, but certainly to God’s favor by rea- 
son of their acceptance of Jesus as the Christ. The appearance of 
Jesus in the clouds is signal for the binding of the Devil, the resurrec- 
tion of “the dead in Christ,” the transformation of the righteous living, 
the rapture of these two classes of saints, and the beginning of the 
millennium. After the thousand years are over, Satan is loosed and 
makes war upon the saints, which is terminated by the coming of Jesus 
upon the earth, the resurrection of all the dead, the day of judgment, 
with its decrees of unending woe and bliss, the renovation of the 
heavens and the earth, and the entering of the elect upon their ever- 
lasting home, the new heaven and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. In the course of the argument many subsidiary ques- 
tions are discussed, such as the “interim corporeality,” the relation of 
souls to one another and to the world during the intermediate state, 
the nature of the resurrection body, and the fate of those dying without 
a knowledge of Christ. 
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Upon the last mentioned topic Dahle holds substantially the view 
known in this country as the Andover hypothesis. The dilemma is 
clearly presented: If heathen uncalled before death are saved solely 
by obedience to the light actually granted them on earth, then another 
salvation than through Christ must be acknowledged; if, however, 
men are saved only by acceptance of Christ, as the New Testament 
expressly declares, then those who have never heard his name must be 
called by him in the intermediate state. Dahle accepts the latter 
alternative, resting his decision upon the famous passages in Peter. 
But he is careful to state that if once the proclamation of the gospel 
reaches the ears of a man on the earth his opportunity of future pro- 
bation is cut off. Considering the better chance one would have of 
accepting salvation when convinced by actual experience of future life 
and punishment, and especially when preached to by angels or even 
by Christ himself, we cannot help wondering whether, on Bishop 
Dahle’s view, it is not a mistaken mercy to deprive men of this better 
opportunity. 

The style of the book is remarkably lucid, and the arrangement is 
orderly. Everywhere it gives evidence that the author is preacher 
rather than scholar. Yet in spite of close literalism and narrow exe- 
gesis, a reader conceives genuine respect and admiration for his 
author’s unmistakable sincerity and absolutely unfaltering allegiance 
to biblical authority. A critical scholar will find little in the volume 
to repay study, but for what it aims and purports to be, the book is 
decidedly valuable. W. W. FENN. 


CHICAGO. 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF Doust: Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing, for 1896. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1896. Pp. xii+457; cloth. $1.75. 


Tuis book is the most serious piece of writing yet done by Dr. 
Van Dyke. Beginning as a series of sermons in his own pulpit; 
then extended into the Yale lectures for 1896; then amplified into a 
volume for the general public, it has at once the religious fervor of the 
prophet, the didactic quality of the lecturer, and the literary charm of 
the man of letters. The gospel which the author has for the age of 
doubt is essentially the teachings of the Westminster Confession, held 
unequivocally and tenaciously ; yet held so generously, winsomely, and 
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tenderly, that for the average reader this presentation “steals away their 
sharpness ere he is aware.” 

The first chapter is a remarkable analysis of the temper of the pres- 
ent age as mirrored in its literature. The questioning, critical spirit 
of the nineteenth century is set forth with a wealth of quotation rarely 
equaled. Through all modern literature, English, French, and Ger- 
man, the author roams, gathering up the sad or passionate expressions 
of doubt, gloom, and pessimism, until his diagnosis of the modern 
world leaves us like Virgil’s women of Troy—jontum adspectabant 
fientes. Indeed, it is a little bewildering to meet so many witnesses at 
once, and we hardly know what conclusions to draw when we are Car- 
ried through twenty authors in twenty pages, referred at once to Madame 
Bovary and Beyschlag’s New Testament Theology, and introduced in 
half a chapter to Mrs. Humphrey Ward, St. Augustine, Benjamin Kidd, 
Von Hartmann and Zhe Methodist Review. 

Then the author asks how we shall meet this temper of the age, 
and skillfully shows that science cannot furnish its own remedy, and 
neither philosophy nor a@ priori theology can furnish the answer. A 
positive gospel is needed ; a gospel which is a fact and force in human 
history and embodied in a personal life. ‘‘This presentation of a per- 
son to persons, this is preéminently the gospel for the age of doubt.” 
This chapter is full of noble loyalty to the historic Christ; but Christ 
is the unveiling of the Father. ‘The first Christians saw what the 
church has always seen in Jesus Christ—a real incarnation of God.” 
With no uncertain sound the writer sets forth the deity of Christ. For 
such a gospel the world is now prepared, for modern thought has 
proven the shallowness of agnosticism. But theology must not lose sight 
of Christ’s humanity, as it too often has done. The works of Shedd 
and Liddon obscure the real humanity behind metaphysical formulas. 
But in Christ was a real self-emptying, and the doctrine of the Kenosis 
is in no way at variance with the Scripture ; only a really human Christ 
can be a real Saviour. In the teaching of Christ the idea of the king- 
dom is central, though the emphasis in modern theology is seen in 
Hitchcock’s Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, whose index contains 
one solitary reference to the kingdom of God. Dr. Van Dyke seems 
to make Christ the King. Is this in harmony with Christ’s own teach- 
ing? He also represents the kingdom, not as a divine society and 
fellowship, but rather as a school in which Christ is the authoritative 
teacher. Surely, the authority of Christ as a teacher is not identical 
with his doctrine of the kingdom of God on earth. 
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Then in three chapters the author plunges into the three problems 
of Liberty, Sovereignty, and Service. “The modern fatalism is Cal- 
vinism with the bottom knocked out.’’ Determinism is not proven, and 
we are free to accept Christ’s clear teaching of the genuine freedom of 
the soul. An age which “has hypnotized itself by its own denials” 
surely needs the clear assertion of Jesus as to human liberty. Yet the 
sovereignty of God also is fundamental in Christ’s teachings. His 
sovereignty embraces human freedom, as the ocean surrounds the 
island. Miracles are “rare works, unique, transcendent,” but not 
against nature. Evil is self-destroying; as for Satan (pace Westmins- 
ter /) “the day is coming when he must perish,” and God be all in all. 
The chapter on Service is a lofty and moving call to the service of 
man. Not equality but fraternity are we to preach, and the only elec- 
tion is an election to bless the world. With fine enthusiasm this thought 
is unfolded until we reach the closing statement, a compact and guarded 
theology in a sentence: ‘‘We must enter into life by giving ourselves 
to the living Christ who unveils the Father in the human life, and calls 
us with divine authority to submit our liberty to God’s sovereignty in 
blessed and immortal service to our fellow-man for Christ’s sake.” 
The only dubious feature in the book is the ponderous appendix 
occupying nearly one-third of the volume, consisting of extracts more 
or less weighty, from authors known and unknown, profound and shal- 
low ; extracts that are admirable in a commonplace book, but which, 
if relevant, are so discordant as to add more to the “ doubt”’ than to 
the “gospel.” Our very admiration for the clear thought and limpid 
style of the author makes us a little impatient when, after a page of 
prophetic fervor, we come upon the inevitable: “See Appendix, note 
66,” and our prophet condescends to become the curator of a museum. 
But two-thirds of the volume is by Dr. Van Dyke himself, and will 
help thousands of readers in solving the questions of today. 
NEw York, N. Y. W. H. P. FAunNcEeE. 


Tue Gospet Messace. By R. N. Cust, LL.D. London: Luzac 
& Co., 1896. Pp. xx+ 494; cloth. 7s. 6d. 

In this book is distilled the clear thinking of ‘‘a humble student of 
the philosophy of missions and observer of the great work in the field 
and the committee room of many churches and denominations in the 
mission fields of the world for half a century.” 

Twenty-five years’ experience as a magistrate in British India 
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among the native peoples, twice as many years as student of the lan- 
guages, especially of Africa and Asia, with critical and comparative 
study of ancient and modern religions, with an intense and almost 
consuming enthusiasm for Christian missions to non-Christian races 
and people, have fitted Dr. Cust to write as few men can or will on the 
greatest of practical Christian themes. 

This volume of nearly 500 pages condenses the matter of his forty 
or more volumes and pamphlets. The result is probably the most 
informing, critical, suggestive, and valuable single volume on missions 
now extant. Almost every phase of the subject is discussed, for Dr. 
Cust has been a long and patient sitter and hearer in committee-rooms 
and missionary anniversaries and knows both the inside and outside 
of his subjects. It would be less easy to find what important theme or 
phase of the subjects he has not treated than to enumerate the many 
lines of inquiry which he has illuminated. He groups his studies 
under the heads of motive and duty; servants of the Lord; incidents 
and dangers; results. He preaches the duty of self-sacrifice and shows 
the glorious opportunity to the young men. He believes heartily in 
the work of women, but he does not believe that the missionary ought 
to marry until he has at least been tried on the field, found capable, 
and, above all, has mastered the language. He insists that the details 
concerning wives and children ought to have no place in missionary 
reports, and persistently, with appeal, sarcasm, and solid argument, 
returns to this subject. He calls for the best men and women to do 
Christ’s glorious work abroad. Throughout he insists that the Chris- 
tian message should be the simple gospel only, and that the messenger 
of Christ should leave politics severely alone and not try to dictate to 
European governments or to meddle with native polity. Further- 
more, the missionary ought not to intermeddle with the social customs, 
tradition, literature, and even religion of the people in an hostile, over- 
bearing, and polemic way, but rather in love and sacrifice deliver the 
gospel message of reconciliation to God through Jesus Christ. No 
one more than he recognizes the great obstacles to Christianity both 
among ourselves and in that common human nature which is modified 
by old beliefs, customs, superstitions and national inheritances. He 
pleads that the man who today first hears the gospel ought to have the 
same equal opportunity of taking advantage of it as did the Greek or 
Roman citizens to whom Paul or Peter preached. Unfortunately, the 
average pagan of today does not have the advantage of those to whom 
Paul preached. He is expected to embrace as much dogmatic theol- 
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ogy as if he were in Europe or America with centuries of Christianity 
behind him, and he is too often compelled to take a large quantity or 
flavor of Anglican, Yankee, German, or occidental notions and cus- 
toms as part of his Christianity. Dr. Cust discusses with clearness and 
force the relations of missionaries and missionary societies to the ideas 
and institutions of the various nations. He lifts the voice of warning 
for the twentieth century in view of the waste and failure of the past, 
which we all know has been great. 

With most of the conclusions of the author we heartily agree. The 
method of carrying on missionary work is in need of radical reforma- 
tion. This book, excellent forthe beginner or the veteran in the field 
or the pastor at home, ought to be read and pondered by all who 
believe intensely in the Master’s command to evangelize the nations 
and who hold that economy and practical wisdom in carrying on mis- 
sionary work are as important as in everyday business. 

IrHaca, N. Y. Wo. ELLiIoT GRIFFIS. 


LiTuRGIES, EASTERN AND WESTERN. Being the texts original or 
translated of the principal liturgies of the church. Edited, 
with introductions and appendices, by F. E. BRiGHTMAN, 


M.A. On the basis of the former work by C. E. Hammonp, 
M.A. Vol. I: Eastern Liturgies. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1896. .Pp. civ-+603; cloth. £1 Is. 


Tuis handsome volume is an important and valuable addition to 
the apparatus for liturgical study. Nearly twenty years ago Mr. C. E. 
Hammond put forth his Liturgies, Eastern and Western, which 
promptly commended itself as the most available handbook of the texts 
of the chief historic liturgies. The present work is in some sense an 
extension of Mr. Hammond’s book. A new edition of the latter was 
called for, and Mr. Hammond entrusted the preparation of it to Mr. 
Brightman, Pusey librarian at Oxford. The result is a truly monu- 
mental piece of scholarship, remarkably elaborate in contents, and set 
forth in great typographical beauty by the Clarendon Press. The 
plan of the original work has been so much amplified that in place of 
one small volume of about 400 pages we are now to have two large 
ones, of which the present book is the first, —much morethan a four- 
fold increase. This first volume deals only with the Eastern liturgies, 
and contains little besides the texts and the critical introduction 
thereto, all general summaries and discussions being reserved for the 
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future. This being its scope, we shall content ourselves with a rapid 
description of the main contents of the volume, noting one or two 
of its points of special excellence. 

One of the best features of Mr. Brightman’s plan is his elaborate 
exhibition of the sources available for the texts presented. He does 
not claim that his own use of these sources has been exhaustive,— 
doubtless their almost infinite extent precludes that for any single 
investigator,— but he evidently has been exceedingly painstaking in 
his study of what was immediately accessible to him, and highly judi- 
cious in his use of the work of others. Here Mr. Brightman’s book is 
a notable advance on all its predecessors, both in scope and in the 
handling of details. 

The introduction to the present volume occupies about 100 pages, 
in which we have a sufficiently exhaustive exhibit of the sources (1) of 
the Syrian Rite, including the so-called Clementine Liturgy, and the 
Greek and Syriac liturgies of St. James, which run out into many 
fragmentary variants, (2) of the Egyptian Rite, including the Greek 
Liturgy of St. Mark, the Coptic and Abyssinian liturgies, with their 
partial variants, (3) of ¢he Persian Rite, with some partial variants, (4) 
of the Byzantine Rite, including the Orthodox liturgies in their multi- 
form ramifications in several languages, and the Armenian liturgies, 
with their historic variations. 

In discussing the details of manuscripts and other sources the 
editor displays a splendid mastery of his materials, an acute and 
balanced historical judgment, and an enviable power of compact and 
lucid statement. It is safe to say that the matter covered by this 
introduction has never before been so succinctly massed or so con- 
veniently classified for reference. Special space is taken for the vexed 
problem of the Clementine Liturgy, which (following Funk’s mono- 
graph) is affirmed to be Antiochene, “worked over and expanded by 
the compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions, who is also the pseudo- 
Ignatius, and filled in with prayers, which, whatever sources they may 
include, are very largely the work of the same compiler” (p. xliii). 
The evidence adduced is finely marshaled, and the various conclu- 
sions are apparently sound. 

The main portion of the volume—450 pages—is occupied by 
the actual texts of the great liturgies in full, arranged with elaborate 
care as to the distinction between rubric and formula, as to the sub- 
ordination of supplementary to essential passages, as to the parallel- 
ism of synchronous exercises, and as to the indication of biblical 
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quotations. Where the texts are in Greek, they are given in the orig- 
inal: in all other cases they are translated into English. Mr. Bright- 
man has taken pains, “wherever possible, to represent the whole 
liturgy’as it is celebrated on some given day,”—a plan which involves 
the introduction of the proper lections and hymns for that day. 
Whether this touch of vividness amounts to much may perhaps be 
queried, unless it is accompanied, as we wish had been practicable, 
by a tabulation of the other lections and hymns which might also 
occur at the same points on other days. It is not always remembered 
that liturgical usages form great cycles, the variable parts being com- 
bined in rotation with the invariable, and the impression of the whole, 
as it would be made on one constantly engaging in the rite, depend- 
ing on the sum total of the parts, invariable and variable. To the 
technical student of liturgies in the narrow sense the examination of 
the fixed structure, the regular sequence of parts, the language and 
ritual of the more critical and central exercises, and the mystic signif- 
icance attached to the core of the sacramental observance, is so 
absorbing that it is not as common as it ought to be to see a pro- 
portionate interest in the vast body of other liturgical materials (not 
only variable, but collateral, comparatively unemphasized, perhaps 
not fully formulated, usages) which really belong to the subject of 
liturgical history and praxis, well deserving scrutiny and record in 
connection with the technical “liturgies” themselves. Our author’s 
labor to perfect his presentation in certain variable particulars is there- 
fore a pleasing sign of thoroughness. We hope that in time the same 
principle of research will give greater attention, not only to the scope 
and order of lectionaries, of stipulated antiphons, canticles, hymns, 
etc., but even to such neglected matters as the ritual of secondary 
services of every description, including, when possible, usages that are 
merely tolerated as well as those that are enjoined. 

After the texts—the details of which we do not pause to examine 
—come almost a score of valuable appendices, occupying nearly 100 
pages more, in which are given in full several specially important 
descriptions and rescripts of usages from various sources, largely of 
the first ten centuries,— all designed to throw light on the historical 
development of the forms now held to be standard. Here again, 
both in the selection of matter and in his often minute annotations, 
the editor shows conspicuous wisdom and care. The beginning in 
this direction had been made by Mr. Hammond, but Mr. Brightman 
has gone much further. 
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The volume is rounded out (1) by a very full index of biblical 
quotations, arranged in the order of their occurrence in the liturgies 
themselves, from which the inquirer as to the amount and character 
of the scriptural matter used may derive what he needs with perhaps 
reasonable convenience ; and (2) by two glossaries of technical terms, 
the one English, the other Greek, which are finely wrought out, espe- 
cially in their massing of the terms for the same thing in different 
languages, and in their compact references to the historical growth of 
certain usages. 

The appearance of the second volume of this noble work will be 
awaited with great interest. Wa po S. Pratt. 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE SEVEN Last WorpDs OF ouR Most Hoty REDEEMER, WITH 
MEDITATIONS ON SOME SCENES IN HIS Passion. By the 
Rev. ALFRED G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia. New York, London, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1896. Pp. x+198; cloth. $1. 


THE order of subjects indicated in the title is the reverse of that 
’ in the book, in which we have first the meditations on the passion and 
then some brief addresses on the seven last words of Christ. These 
meditations were delivered in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, during Lent of 
1895, and the addresses were delivered on Good Friday of that year 
at the three hours’ service. 

The style of both the meditations and the addresses is clear, sim- 
ple, direct, and forceful. In this respect they are worthy of hearty 
commendation. In many passages redemption through the sufferings 
and death of Christ is justly and ably presented. Would that we could 
here close our criticism! But our author holds that, in addition to 
what Christ has done to save men, those who are redeemed by him 
must do penance. In his view penance is suffering for sin. He says: 
“The sorrows of life” are “the necessary penance for sin.” Narcotics 
should not be used to deaden pain, since that thwarts our penance ; and 
any suffering for sin which we thus avoid in this world we shall be com- 
pelled to endure in thenext. This is unquestionably “another gospel.” 

The addresses on the last words of Jesus, bating some slight blem- 
ishes, are excellent; but from the words, ‘‘I thirst,” the author draws, 
by what occult principle of hermeneutics we have been unable to dis- 
cover, the subject, “temperance.” 
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The meditations especially are sadly marred by allegorical interpre- 
tation. Thus the crown of thorns, because it was pressed upon the 
head of Christ, denotes the expiation made for evil thoughts. Thorns 
by which the ground is cursed, on account of Adam’s transgression, 
mean penance for sin. God revealed himself to Moses in a thornbush 
(sic/), which indicates that God reveals himself anew to men in their 
penance. Eve was taken from the side of Adam, so the bride, the 
church, is taken from the wounded side of Jesus. The nails driven 
through his hands and feet “were typified in the Book of Numbers, 
where we are told that the princes and nobles of the people with their 
staves digged the well. Strange instrument with which to dig a well, a 
staff, type of the nails by which were dug in the hands and feet of our 
Redeemer the wells from which the living water of life should flow!” 
The nails also were typified by those who supported the hands of Moses 
while Israel fought with Amalek. When the blood ran from the hands 
and feet of Jesus, from four wounds, as he hung on his cross, the words 
found in the second chapter of Genesis were “fulfilled,” “A river went 
out of Eden to water the garden, and from thence it was parted 
and became into four heads.” ‘The Italics are ours. Havilah, the land 
“where there is gold;” gold is here “the emblem of love.”” The wag- 
ging of the heads of those who passed by the cross indicates “ the 
revolt of human reason—the head— against Christ.” 

These are a few of the many specimens of allegorical exposition 
scattered over the pages of this book. As one reads he is compelled to 
turn back to the title-page to assure himself that he is not perusing a 
book written by some monk of the Dark Ages. These meditations are 
musty with fanciful, discarded, medizval interpretations. We lay down 
these discourses with the positive conviction that the most cogent proof 
of the divine origin of the gospel is that it survives the interpretations 
given to it by some of its advocates. GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Ancient India, its Language and Religions. By H. Oldenberg. 
(Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co., 1896, pp. 110; 50c.) With 
this comprehensive title are presented translations of three (in the orig- 
inal two) articles by Professor Oldenberg in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau: “The Study of Sanskrit,” “The Religion of the Veda,” and 
“Buddhism.” In the first, a brief sketch of the century’s work, 
the study of the Vedic literature is more particularly considered. The 
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second bears the same title as the author’s well-known volume, Die 
Religion des Veda, and from the same point of view indicates the 
character of the Vedic conceptions. The essay ,on Buddhism directs 
attention to the close relationship of its fundamental principles (the 
evil of life, the circle of births, the means of release) to those of the 
Orphic and Pythagorean movements and Plato. In the explanation of 
these similarities the author remarks that ‘‘ we may and must be satis- 
fied with the similarity of historical causes.” In the same way he 
would account for resemblances in literature and institutions between 
Buddhism and Christianity—A. W. STRATTON. 


Studia Sinaitica, No. V: Apocrypha Sinaitica. Edited and translated 
into English by Margaret Dunlop Gibson, M.R.A.S. (London: C. J. 
Clay & Sons, 1896.) While the original texts in Syriac and Arabic which 
are here published for the first time will be interesting to scholars, espe- 
cially to students of the New Testament and of ante-Nicene ecclesias- 
tical history, the translations will be found as entrancing as a good 
story to all those who love the literature of romance and folklore. 
For, as the editor remarks in her introduction to the Preaching of 
Peter: “Such tales probably took a similar place within the cloistered 
fane to the modern religious novel in Puritan families.” The Clemen- 
tine literature receives a valuable contribution in the two Arabic recen- 
sions of the Recognitions in the Martyrdom of Clement and in the 
Preaching of Peter (which is entirely different from that Keriigma of 
which Dobschiitz writes in the ninth volume of Harnack’s Zexte und 
Untersuchungen). The stories of the martyrdom of James and of the 
preaching and martyrdom of Simon, the son of Cleopas, present some 
new points for consideration in determining such questions as their 
relation to the Lord and to each other. The superscription to the 
Preaching of Simon will show this: “This is the preaching of the 
blessed and holy Simon, son of Cleopas, who was called Jude, which 
is, being interpreted, Nathaniel, who was called the Zealot, and was 
bishop in Jerusalem after James the brother of the Lord Jesusthe 
Christ.”— R. D. WILson. 


L’ Ecriture et le caractere. ParJ.Crépieux-Jamin. (Paris: Felix Alcan, 
4™ éd., 1896, pp. x-+ 463, fr. 7.50.) This interesting and elaborate 
attempt to interpret character from handwriting assumes that a rela- 
tion exists between character and writing similar to that between char- 
acter and gesture, writing being considered as composed of numerous 
gestures in miniature. ‘!Graphology rests upon the most securely 
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established psycho-physiological conclusions ; it has its laws, its experi- 
mental method, its classification, its technique; it can no longer be 
justly denied the rank of a science.” 

Various styles of chirography are reproduced in facsimile, and from 
an analysis of these, certain signs or characters of writing are deter- 
mined, and the author attempts to establish a definite relation between 
these signs and (1) the superiority or inferiority, (2) the intelligence, 
(3) the moral character, (4) the will, (5) the zsthetic sense, (6) the age, 
(7) the sex, and (8) the pathological tendencies of the individual. The 
volume closes with a chapter of instructions to amateurs on the 
analysis of handwriting. 

The collection of autograph letters and signatures is very rich, and 
of unusual interest to the lover of such matters.—W. I. THomas. 


Die Apostelgeschichte St. Luca in Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde 
ausgelegt. Von W. F. Besser. Dritte Auflage. (Halle a. S.: -R. 
Miihlmann, 1896, 3 vols., M. 10.) This is part of an exposition of 
the entire New Testament in plain language for ordinary readers. 
Twelve volumes have already appeared. The work has been most 
cordially welcomed in Germany, and parts of it have achieved a great 
circulation and have passed through many editions. Though intended 
for popular reading, and not encumbered with the discussion of crit- 
ical questions, it is the fruit of scholarly study. Besser writes from 
the standpoint of a strict Lutheran believer, with much insight, much 
weighty thought, and much gracious emotion.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


A Man’s Value to Society: Studies in Self-Culture and Character. 
By Newell Dwight Hillis. (Fleming H. Revell Company, pp. 321, 
$1.25.) This is a series of essays or lectures or sermons in which very 
familiar truths are put in pungent, epigrammatic forms. It discusses 
“Memory,” “Character,” “ Visions,” “The Imagination,” and kindred 
themes, with remarkable profusion of allusion and anecdote. At times 
it mounts to a height of vision and oracular utterance which reminds 
us of Emerson, but anon the miscellaneous incidents and exhortations 
bring us to the level of Samuel Smiles’ Se/f-He/p. Yet the tense 
and nervous apothegms in which the work abounds must drive home 
many a needed truth to the minds of young men.—W. H. P. Faunce. 


The Divine Life in Man and Other Sermons. By Frederick A. 
Noble, D.D. (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1896, pp. 
311, cloth, $1.25.) In this volume of fifteen sermons we have 
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the discussion of practical topics which “come home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms.” While these discourses are strictly evangelical, 
they are replete with the best and freshest thinking of our day. The 
author has read widely and thoroughly and has a comprehensive and 
strong grasp of historical, literary, and scientific facts. His style also 
is clear and fairly forceful. 

Most of these sermons, however, lack directness of address. The 
preacher does not grapple with his audience. He says “we,” “our,” 
“us,” but in only two brief passages, in all these 300 pages, does he 
say “you.” Were it not for the fact that the subjects of these dis- 
courses are pertinently unfolded from texts of Scripture, the reader 
might think that he was perusing simply a series of interesting essays. 
And the long sentences encountered here and there, some of which 
contain more than 200 words, would confirm the impression. Then 
there are words which are out of place in discourses addressed to 
popular audiences, such as “immanent,” “transcendent,” “ differen- 
tiates,”” “oppugnant,” “atrophied.” The great Preacher of the ages, 
Jesus Christ, never used such words when he proclaimed the truth to 
men. But these are only slight blemishes in sermons which, taken 
as a whole, are worthy of hearty commendation.— GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


Obdachlos: Bilder aus dem sozialen und sittlichen Elend der Arbeits- 
fosen. Von Constantin Liebich. Mit einem Vorwort von Professor 
Adolph Wagner. (Berlin: Wigandt & Grieben, 1894, pp. 256, M.3.) The 
introduction by Professor Wagner gives a guarantee of faithful treat- 
ment and genuine first-hand observation. The author has gained 
his materials by direct intercourse with the wretched human beings 
whom he describes. He follows them from the demoralized home, 
become a purgatory through poverty, vice, and discord, along the 
highways, in the relief stations, lock-ups, lodging houses, warming 
halls, asylums, restaurants, criminal gangs, markets, penitentiaries, 
labor bureaus, intelligence offices and workmen’s colonies. The pic- 
tures of a German tramp’s life are instructive for us in America, 
because the same industrial forces are at work to produce this pathetic 
and discouraging type of humanity, on which Salvation Army, rescue 
missions, institutional churches, settlements, charity organizations, 
and all benevolent citizens are spending so much money and sym- 
pathy, without other result thus far than serious increase of the 
plague, with the exceptional rescue of individual vagrants——C. R. 
HENDERSON. 
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Bilder aus dem Menschenileben in Lichte des gittlichen Wortes. Von 
G. Stabler. (Stuttgart: Rud. Roth, pp. 487, M. 3.20.) The author 
gathered a large number of illustrations, anecdotes, proverbs, and 
maxims for his own use in teaching a Bible class in Sunday school. 
He made notes for the conversational lectures before his classes. 
These he shaped into this book, which contains brief comments on 
events and teachings in the gospels, together with a generous supply of 
stories and other pictorial forms of instruction.— C. R. HENDERSON. 





Juvenile Offenders. By W. Douglas Morrison. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1896, pp. 317, $1.50.) The chaplain of Wandsworth 
prison, London, to great devotion in his pastoral duties has joined a 
profound study of the literature of modern penology. The work here 
mentioned bids fair to become a classic in its particular field. It dis- 
cusses the conditions which lead children and youth into crime: 
physical environment, domestic influences, economic opportunities, 
and industrial training. The various methods of dealing with young 
offenders are described and criticised ; admonition, conditional release, 
fining, corporal punishment, imprisonment, corrective institutions. A 
very important conclusion is that the remedies lie in bettering social 
conditions rather than in reformatories and prisons, and that the 
church should crown its work for individuals by lending its powerful 
influence to the removal of those general causes which produce misery. 
-—C. R. HENDERSON. 


NOTICE. 


The recent numbers of Zhe American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, and of The Biblical World, contain the following reviews of books which will not 
be reviewed in THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY: 


HEINR. ZIMMERN, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion.—LEon. W, 
K1nG, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang.and Lit., XIII, 154-162, 


Buass, FR., Acta Apostolorum sive Lueae ad Theophilum liber alter secundum 
formam quae videtur Romanam. The Biblical World, January 


WRIGHT, A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek after the Westcott and Hort Text. 
—F.Lournoy, The Search-light of St. Hippolytus. The Biblical World, February, 


Dawson, Eden Lost and Won.—WRIGHT, Illustrated Bible Treasury and Com- 
bined Concordance.—ToLsTol, The Gospel in Brief.—VOLLERT, Tabellen zur neu- 
testamentlichen Zeitgeschichte.—FAUNCE, Inspiration Considered as a Trend.—Sell, 
Bible Study by Books.—HENDERSON, Development of Doctrine in the Epistles. 

The Biblical World, March. 
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THE MripRASHIC ELEMENT IN CHRONICLES. By W. E. BaRNEs; 
The Expositor, December 1896, pp. 426-439. 


THE manifest didactic Zendenz of the chronicler gives a Midrashic 
character to his narratives. Does this extend to the inclusion of Hag- 
gadah ? There are five conspicuous stories in Second Chronicles, having 
no parallel in Kings, which have been considered Haggadic : (1) Abijah’s 
victory over Jeroboam (13: 3-20). The enormous armies, the quota- 
tion from the priest code, the tone of Abijah’s speech, tell against the 
narrative. Yet the victory is by no means improbable, and the story 
is circumstantial and self-consistent. (2) Asa’s victory (14: 9-15). 
This narrative is not difficult to accept if the Cushites be regarded as 
from Arabia, and the million invaders understood as merely an innu- 
merable host. Kings is generally silent on matters concerning Judah 
alone. (3) The invasion of Moab, Ammon, and Edom (chap. 20). The 
vagueness of the military details, and the particularity of the religious 
and liturgical, give to this narrative a Haggadic appearance. Yet an 
unsuccessful migration of these tribes into Judah is not improbable. 
Jehoshaphat’s prayer and the coloring of the narrative may belong 
to the chronicler, but there is probably a basis of fact. (4) Uzziah’s 
leprosy (26: 16-20). The law of the altar seems to be of later origin. 
Kings has no reference to any cause of the leprosy, though the 
expression 332") (plagued) may indicate that it was regarded as a judg- 
ment. Eliminating the marks of late style and phraseology, there 
seems to remain a pre-exilic narrative presenting, in general, the same 
account. (5) The repentance of Manasseh (33:12, 13). This nar- 
rative is not necessarily inconsistent with the unqualified condemna- 
tion of Manasseh in Kings. If the repentance came late in life and 
the reformation was only partially and temporarily successful, they 
might easily be omitted by the almost contemporary writer. But the 
chronicler was bound to notice anything good of a Davidic king. 
The phraseology is not necessarily late. 

The discussion of this problem must take into account the narrative 
of Jehoiada’s revolution (chap. 23). The prominence of the Levites and 
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the law, the anachronism of the porters, the sanctity of the temple, the 
supereminence of the priest, and the marks of post-exilic style, all ren- 
der the story suspicious. But as there is in this case a parallel in 
Kings, a detailed criticism is possible, and the narrative is seen to be 
essentially historical. The difficulties are due to some minor errors 
and additions of the chronicler. The same is probably true of the 
other narratives. They are based on historical sources, though doubt- 
less they are modified, even in important details, in accordance with 
the Zendenz of the writer. 

The five narratives selected afford a very fair test of the problem under discus- 
sion. The conclusion seems to present the view to which scholarship is tending. The 
writer well shows that the criticism of Chronicles cannot proceed by a simple compar- 
ison with Kings and the wholesale application of the argumentum e silentio. While 
his conclusion concerning the Manasseh narrative may be correct, he has not consid- 
ered the objection of Graf and Wellhausen that the story is introduced as an explana- 
tion of Manasseh’s long and prosperous reign. 

RocKFoRD, ILL. THEO. G. SOARES. 


Der TAG DES LETZTEN ABENDMAHLS UND DES TODES JESU. Von PrRo- 
FESSOR Dr. BELSER; Zheolog. Quartalschrift, Viertes Quartalheft, 
Tiibingen, 1896. 

BotH John and the synoptists agree that the last supper was cele- 
brated on a Thursday evening, and that the crucifixion was on a Fri- 
day. The only point in doubt is the day of the month. The author 
of the present article holds that it was the thirteenth, and so that Jesus 
observed the passover one day before the legal time. The fourth gos- 
pel, which is to be regarded as chronologically exact, furnishes the fol- 
lowing data: (1) 18:28. The Jews entered not into the judgment 
hall that they might not be defiled, but might eat the passover. Com- 
parison with the synoptists, specially Luke, shows that we must think 
of the passover proper, and not of the Chagigah. This is confirmed by 
Jewish writings. Moreover, the defilement caused by entering a 
heathen house would have lasted seven days, and not simply till sun- 
down, as some say. (2) 13:1. It was defore the passover that Jesus 
gave the signal proof of his love in washing the disciples’ feet, with 
which the supper and the passover were associated. This passage 
leads us to the evening of the thirteenth. (3) 19:14. “Preparation of 
the passover” is not the name of a day of the week, but is the day of 
preparation for the passover. The Jews called the sixth day wapacxevy 
tov caBBarov because it was the day on which they made ready for the 
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Sabbath. By analogy wapacxevy rot racya must mean preparation for 
the passover. The context in John also requires this. (4) 19:36. 
This proves that the evangelist thought of the crucifixion as contem- 
poraneous with the slaughter of the passover lambs. (5) 19:31, 42. 
The Sabbath that followed the day of the crucifixion was grea, and 
that is explained by the fact that it was the first feast day. 

This testimony of John is confirmed by many early writers, as 
Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Apollinaris, Eusebius, the Gos- 
pel of Peter, the Acts of Pilate, and the Toldoth Jeschu. 

Now the language of the synoptists is not in conflict with John. 
For they bear witness that the trial of Jesus was not on a feast day, but 
on awork day. Note the going out with swords and staves, Simon’s 
coming from the field, the request of the people that a prisoner be 
released, care for the burial of Jesus, the trial, the sending of the pris- 
oner to Pilate, and the tumult in the streets. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that these things took place on the first feast day. This was holy, 
and no work might be done thereon. 

Moreover, the synoptists tell us that the leaders purposed to avoid 
the arrest of Jesus during the feast, and there is nothing to indicate 
that this plan was abandoned. Further, trial by the Sanhedrin was not 
allowed on Sabbaths and feast days. To the objection that if Jesus’ 
trial was the day before the feast his crucifixion must have been on 
the feast day, it is to be said that the Pharisees indeed held that a sen- 
tence of death could not be executed on the day of its passage, but the 
Sadducees, who were in office when Jesus was crucified, disregarded this 
rule. 

The statement of Matt. 26:17, that Jesus kept the passover on the 
first day of unleavened bread, and the fuller statement of Mark 14: 12, 
must be regarded as using the word mp@ros in a peculiar sense. Mark 
may have had "Pp before him, which was used in the sense of preceding. 

This article by Dr. Belser is an interesting argument for the 13th of Nisan as the 
date of the last supper and for the harmony of the synoptists with John. Some points 
which seem to us not made out are (1) that the defilement of entering the judgment 
hall would last seven days ; (2) that John 13:1, which puts the washing of the disci- 
ples’ feet Jefore the passover, puts it just twenty-four hours before it ; (3) that John, in 
19 : 36, thinks of Jesus as the antitype of the paschal lamb; (4) that the various 
activities which the synoptists put on the day of the crucifixion might not, in extraor- 
dinary circumstances, have taken place on a feast day; and (5) that men who wrote 
Greek readily could have said TH wpory huepa Tov afduwy when they meant the day 
before the feast. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. GEorRGE H. GILBERT. 
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La CRISE DU PROTESTANTISME FRANCAIS. Par P. E. PorTA.it; 
Etudes Religieuses, Philosophiques, Historiques, et Littéraires, Juin, 
Aoit, et Septembre, 1896. 

FRENCH Protestantism has reached a crisis in its history. It has 
suffered for years from a division in its ranks into liberals and ortho- 
dox. This division is killing Protestantism. Attempts at reconcilia- 
tion have reached a crisis at the Synod of Sedan, June 1896. 

The purpose of these articles is: (1) to show the present state of 
French Protestantism ; (2) to estimate its proposed achievements in our 
country; (3) to seek the causes of the gradual extinction of its churches ; 
(4) to conduct the entire discussion in a purely historical spirit. 

If Protestants have been guilty of vituperation and flagrant misrep- 
resentation of Catholics, we shall exhibit no such spirit. 

French Protestantism can be divided into three principal groups: 
the Lutheran church, with 77,000 souls; the independent churches, 
with 11,000 souls; the Reformed church, with 540,000 adherents. 

There are other independent churches of foreign importation with 
small followings, as the Methodists and Baptists, but the French spirit 
is hostile to these exotic ravings (réveries exotigues). It is an incon- 
testable fact that the coexistence of these different churches, having 
each its work and its societies, is one of the scourges of Protestantism. 

The Calvinistic church in France far outnumbers all the rest. Now, 
is there unity in this church? Is unity possible? Calvinism has 
always offered the illogical contrast of a synodal organization strongly 
authoritative and a principle essentially revolutionary. In the course of 
time and in various phases this contradiction worked itself out in deeds. 

Immediately after the battle of Waterloo France was invaded by 
large numbers of rigorous Calvinists, who pushed to the extreme the 
doctrines of predestination and the uselessness of works. This brutal 
dogmatism embraced by the young pastors stirred up the most vigor- 
ous opposition to the ancient school and prepared the way for destruc- 
tive German criticism and Renan’s Vie de Jésus. Renan at once had 
a very large following. The result was a denial of the supernatural 
element in Christianity and the widest liberty in the interpretation of 
Scripture. The audacity of these negations aroused orthodoxy, which 
immediately prepared for the meeting of a national synod. The 
synod met at Paris June 6, 1872. After stormy debates they voted 
as follows: “The supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures in the 
matter of faith and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ —the only Son of 
God—who died for our sins and arose again for our justification.” 
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It voted further that candidates for ordination must subscribe to 
this declaration. 

It remains to the liberals to submit or separate. Strangely enough 
they do neither, and Protestantism is left in that uncertain condition 
which is neither unity nor schism—a condition of organized anarchy 
ruling every sphere of activity in the church. This anarchy exists not 
only between the two factions but within each of the factions. There 
are no common rules admitted by all. Attempts are made to draft a 
discipline, but who will obey it? What legal sanction has it? The 
pastors enjoy an exaggerated independence. What is still worse— 
think of the spiritual anarchy ! 

Here, then, we come to the true crisis in French Protestantism ; it 
is unable to escape a terrible dilemma, either schism or apostasy. If 
schism is perpetuated it is death. Peace can be concluded only upon 
the ruins of the faith. 

In the midst of this perplexity a third party, the moderate right, 
arises. It opposes the theory “everything or nothing,” advocates a 
theology of the conscience, and makes Christianity a “fe of the heart. 
Ostensibly it is with the orthodox, but its closest affinities are with the 
liberals. 

Thus matters go on from bad to worse until the Synod of Sedan 
convenes June 2, 1896. 

The synod is confronted by many grave problems, such as mixed 
marriages, religious indifference, deficit in the budget. This last 
seriously affects theological students, pastors, and the education of 
pastors’ children. All these things are consequences of the division. 

But the gravest of all the problems is: What can be done to 
restore unity? The parties are well organized, the debates are spir- 
ited, and the conference ends with an apparent reconciliation. But 
we do not fear to affirm that this assembly was fatal to Protestantism, 
because it marks a decisive step of orthodoxy towards liberalism. Its 
contradictory and equivocal votes conceal, with the danger of more 
complete failures in the near future, a real betrayal of Christ, of the 
faith, and of souls. 

M. Portalié assured us that his discussion should be conducted in the purely his- 
torical spirit. We had a right, then, to expect samples of all the facts, a judicial calm, 
a sympathetic attitude towards the entire situation, even though the criticism might be 
adverse. It is difficult to see how he has met the requirement in any one of these particu- 
lars. He rather appears from beginning to end as an advocate, indeed as a consistent 
Jesuit. His readers must consequently, while learning from him, keep both eyes wide 
open. 
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The French Protestants left the mother church, and in pursuing their own 
unpiloted way have been wrecked upon the rocks of anarchism and infidelity. What 
shall they do now? He does not tell us in words, but the inference can hardly be 
mistaken. Correct the initial mistake, come back to the mother church, and all will 
be well. 

It is extremely improbable that French Protestants will ever consent to such doc- 
trines as are found in the Pope’s last encyclical, ¢. g., “The dispensation of the 
divine mysteries was not granted by God indiscriminately to all Christians, but to the 
apostles and their successors.” 

Moreover it may be that his view of Protestantism is too limited. Possibly the 
very réveries exotigues which he dismisses so summarily may be an element in the fur- 
ther development of French Protestantism. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. J. W. Moncrier. 


EaRLy BRITISH CHRISTIANITY. By F. HAvVERFIELD; Zhe English 
Historical Review, July 1896. 


Or the first bearers of Christianity to Britain, of the time of its 
introduction, and of the section of Christendom from which it was 
brought we are entirely ignorant. The claim that one of the apostles 
—no less than six have been named— first preached the gospel in the 
island is supported by no sort of evidence. The story of King Lucius 
is without historic basis. The celebrated passage in Tertullian would 
seem to fix the date at the beginning of the third century, but its “ rhe- 
torical coloring” “forbids precise conclusions.” With the opening of 
the fourth century we reach sure historical ground. In 304 the perse- 
cution of Diocletian was felt in Britain, to which later ages ascribe the 
martyrdom of St. Alban. At the Council of Arles, held in 314, three 
British bishops were present from York, London, and Lincoln. There 
is ample literary proof that “an organized church existed at the outset 
of the fourth century.” By the end of the century Pelagius was 
actively engaged in sowing his heresies. ‘By 400 Christianity had 
made vast progress in Britain.” 

Archeology throws light on early British Christianity in at least 
three respects: (1) The Christian monogram, Chi-Rho, has been found 
on mosaics, building stones, pavements, cups, rings, lamps, etc. To 
the fourth century certainly some and perhaps most of these objects 
must be referred. (2) Inscriptions on stone are less numerous, and 
can only plausibly be ascribed to the fourth century. Two tombstones 
belonging to this age have recently been dug up on which were found 
the phrase, p/us minus, a Christian phrase “used of a man’s length of 
life.” (3) To monograms and inscriptions must be added the discov- 
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ery in 1892 at Silchester of ‘“‘a small building which by its ground 
plan declared itself to be a fourth-century Christian church.” 

From these literary and archeological remains it is fair to con- 
clude that in the fourth century there was in Britain a “fully organ- 
ized church,” that it had at least three bishops, that “the seats of the 
bishoprics were in three of the largest towns,” that Christians were in 
every part of the island— in the villages as well as the great centers of 
population. In the Roman army Christianity seems to have had few 
adherents— clear signs of its presence are wanting. 

The latest researches controvert the view advocated by Mr. Hugh 
Williams and others, that “the church of fourth-century Britain was 
the church of the resident Roman population, not of the people of 
Britain.” On the contrary it was an essentially British church, or 
rather a Romano-British church, whose existence and character would 
not be seriously affected by the presence or withdrawal of the Roman 
army and population. 

Professor Haverfield’s article is “an attempt to summarize what is now certain or 
probable respecting British Christianity during the first four centuries of our era.” 
That part of the summary which presents the literary proofs and gives an estimate of 
their weight and value quite accords with the judgments expressed in recent works on 
English church history whose opening chapters treat of the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion into the island. The chief interest of the article lies, not in its literary proofs, 
but in the archeological evidences adduced concerning fourth-century Christianity. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. Eri B. HULBERT. 


DIONYSISCHE BEDENKEN. Von Dr. JOHANNES DRASEKE; Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1897, pp. 381-409. 

THE date of the writings of Dionysius has been greatly discussed 
during the last decade, and much learning has been brought to bear 
on the subject. One of the latest writers is Jos. Stiglmayr who claims 
to have found four definite time-limits after which the composition of 
these writings must be placed, viz.: (1) the Council of Chalcedon 
(451); (2) the works of Proklus (412-485); (3) the introduction of the 
credo into the liturgy of the mass (476); and (4) the issue of the 
Henoticon under Emperor Zeno (482). He therefore designates as 
the date of their composition the period of the religious controversy 
at Constantinople, 533. 

Cogent reasons for rejecting this view are given by Harnack, 
Langen, Hipler, and others. They all agree that these writings must 
have been composed in the latter part of the fourth century, but that 
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they underwent at a later time many alterations. In this view they 
are supported by Victor Ryssel, the well-known Syriac scholar and 
palzographer, who states that early, perhaps in the fifth century, 
Dionysius’ writings were translated into Syriac, as is shown by the 
manuscript in the British Museum and also by the citations of Isaac of . 
Nineveh, who lived in the fifth century, and certainly did not know 
the Greek language. 

Against Stiglmayr’s assertion that the term trderacs in the 
meaning of person as opposed to nature—otoia—so frequently used 
by Dionysius— points to a time (440-482) long after the Synod of 
Alexandria, 362, when both words were still employed with the same 
meaning, reference is made to Apollinarius of Laodicea (especially to 
his Dialogues on the Holy Trinity) and to Gregory of Nyssa who as 
accurately distinguish between these two words as does Dionysius. 

The dependence of Gregory on Dionysius is proof conclusive 
against the position of Stiglmayr: 1. In a discourse on the Feast of 
the Birth of our Lord, Gregory, alluding to the two cherubims on the 
ends of the mercy seat in the holy of holies, makes reference to 
another who has discoursed on this same theme. Dionysius is indis- 
putably in Gregory’s mind, and not Athanasius, as Stiglmayr supposes. 
2. In the conclusion of Gregory’s second great theological discourse 
Tlepi Geodoyias this dependence is also perceived. In a passage in 
which he speaks of the great inferiority to God of the celestial and 
supercelestial (irepovpdvov) beings, notwithstanding their superiority 
to human kind, Elias of Crete not only refers to Dionysius but 
expressly calls our attention to the dependence of Gregory on Diony- 
sius. 3. Gregory pictures in bold outlines only the world of angels 
who continually surround God; and who from this divine fountain 
of light become illuminated, as it were, thus themselves becoming foun- 
tains of light for others inferior to themselves ; they are ministers of 
the divine will and by their natural and supernatural powers and the 
lightness of their substance are able to hasten over all places ready to 
serve. Thus they lead all to the One, the created to the Creator. 
This description shows the dependence of Gregory on the greater and 
larger work of Dionysius, as Elias of Crete intimates. 

Finally may be mentioned an Alexandrian writer, Syonesius, who, 
when yet a heathen, wrote about 403 his Afwv, in which he alluded to 
certain mystical and theosophical expressions frequently and with pref- 
erence used by Dionysius and common in the monastic circles in which 
he was a leader. 
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These arguments show that the composition of the writings of 
Dionysius must be assigned to the latter part of the fourth century. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. ADOLF SCHMIDT. 


CHRISTI GOTTHEIT UND PRAEXISTENZ. Von W. voN STRAUSS UND 
TorNEY; WVeue kirchliche Zeitschrift, V11. Jahrgang, pp. 755-793- 
Tuat the only-begotten Son of God was before his incarnation in 
and with God, and that in the incarnation and after it he became no 
other in essence, but that he revealed his divinity during the period 
of his humiliation, are positions which have been held and taught in 
Christendom from the earliest days. These positions constitute a con- 
nected teaching ; they are of vital importance, being intimately asso- 
ciated with the views of Christians as to the person and work of Christ, 
and as to his permanent relation to the church. It is generally 
believed that this teaching is scriptural. Before proceeding to exam- 
ine its scriptural foundafton, however, it is proper to cast a glance at 
the views now taught on the subject by Ritschl and his numerous 
school. Ritschl says of the preéxistence: “‘Christ exists for God eter- 
nally as one who for us is revealed in the limitations of time; but only 
for God: because for us Christ as preéxistent is concealed ;” and of 
the divinity of Christ: ‘‘This attribute cannot be considered complete 
unless the same activities through which Jesus reveals himself as man 
are considered in the same relation as peculiar predicates of God, and 
means of his revelation through Christ.” This language is obscure, 
and, when cleared of its obscurity, unsatisfactory, because it evaporates 
the real and objective preéxistence of Christ, and thereby makes of no 
effect his essential divinity. The Scriptures throughout are clear in 
indicating the reality and objective character both of the preéxistence 
and of the divinity of our Saviour. In the synoptic gospels Jesus desig 
nates himself as the Son of Man, but names no other man by that term ; 
thus making it clear that he recognizes himself as a member of the 
race of Adam, but, at the same time, puts a difference between himself 
and all other members of the race. He also calls himself the Son of 
God. He claims God as his father in a unique sense. The combina- 
tion of these two self-designations and their appropriation by any 
other, in this sense, would be nothing short of madness. This rela- 
tion is especially emphasized in Matt. 11:25, 27; Luke 10: 21, 22. 
God only can know God perfectly. If the Son knows God the Son is 
God. In the trial of Jesus before Caiaphas he declared himself the 
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future judge of his judges as the Son of Man, which is meaningless 
unless the judge is divine. The same “I” is the Son of Man and the 
Son of God. The converse of this is found in the recognition from 
heaven ‘of the unique sonship of Jesus (Matt. 3:17; Luke 9:35). 
So also in the words of the annunciation (Luke 1: 32-35), and in the 
final commission to the disciples (Matt. 28:19, 20). Here Jesus 
assigns himself a place between the Father and the Holy Spirit, certi- 
fying a certain unity of essence in the three. All this is confirmed and 
corroborated by the miraculous works recorded of Jesus in the synop- 
tic gospels. The Pauline teaching on this subject is not less pro- 
nounced. To Jesus Christ is attributed here also a certain character 
before his incarnation which logically involves his preéxistence (1 Cor. 
10:1; Col. 1: 15-17; Phil. 2: 5-12). The epistle to the Hebrews 
confirms this view (1 : 1 ff.). The emphasis here is on the fact that Christ 
is the heir; the beginning of this heirship is not spoken of, but the 
end of it is naturally the entrance of the heir upon the inheritance; in 
any case, heirship is recognition of rights which already exist. Christ 
possesses his rights in the incarnate state, because he possessed them 
in the pre-incarnate state. Further, God has created the world by him, 
and he is the effulgence of his glory and the very image of his sub- 
stance. Only God can be said to uphold all things by the word of his 
power. If these apostolic expressions regarding the deity of Christ 
should be considered obscure, there are others clearer. Compare 
1 Thess. 1:11, 12; Rom. 9:5; Titus 2:13; 2 Peter1:1. But the 
ripest and clearest view of the apostolic teaching on the subject is to be 
found in the gospel of John. In 3:13 his being in heaven while on 
earth is an indication of divine nature. In 5:19, 20, 22, 23, 26, 30, 
the prerogatives described are received from the Father; but yet they 
express equality with the Father. In 6:28; 8:23, 42, 58, there are 
expressions teaching not only heavenly preéxistence, but timeless eter- 
nal essence; and as the Father and Son are of the same essence, he 
can say (10:30) “I and the Father are one,” and (vs. 38) “ the 
Father in me and I in the Father.” Compare also 14:10, 11. “I 
and the Father are one” can only mean essential unity, as the only 
unity that can exist between two persons is that of essence. This idea 
of essential unity with God was so inwrought in Jesus’ consciousness 
that he could and did say: ‘“‘Who hath seen me hath seen the Father” 
(13:45; 14:9). Accordingly, in his intercessory prayer (17 : 15-24) 
he gives utterance to his consciousness of unity with the Father, and 
does not refuse or reject the ascription of divinity by Thomas. To 
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these utterances of Jesus, reported by John, must be added the words 
of John himself as to the Logos (1: 1-5, 14). The Logos, whatsoever 
else may or may not be found in that term, is the eternal Son before 
and after the incarnation. This Logos was both distinct from, and 
one with, God. 

It is true that the Old Testament does not know the only-begotten 
Son. Its rigid monotheism would not risk the possibility of misunder- 
standing by even suggesting separate personalities in the Godhead, 
but this monotheism is not revealed as an empty numerical unit. The 
Old Testament, though not teaching the Trinity, leaves the way open 
for it; and, finally, the divinity of Christ is a fact which must enter 
into the experience of the Christian in order to secure perfect freedom 
and fullness to his Christian activity (Matt. 28:18, 20). 

It is impossible to reproduce the full force of an article like this in a condensation. 
The argument of the writer depends very largely on the impression made by his spe- 
cial exegesis. And no adequate idea can be given of the exegetical refinements of a 
serious and scientific thinker on such a subject except by reproducing them in detail. 
We can only say therefore that with few exceptions the deductions of the writer from 


the text of the New Testament seem to us valid. The exceptions would hardly alter 
the general conclusion he reaches, 


McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. A. C. ZENOS. 


Das VERHALTNISS DES EVANGELISCHEN GLAUBENS ZUR LOGOSLEHRE. 
Vortrag, gehalten in Eisenach am 5. October, 1896. Von PRo- 
FESSOR Dr. I. Karran, Berlin, 1897, 27 pp., 8vo, M.1; Separat- 
abdruck from Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, VU, 1-27. 


Tuis topic has been selected for discussion at the suggestion of 
Professor Harnack, because we regard it as a good thing to take heed 
of the inheritance of truth which has been preserved for us even 
when we cannot accept certain phases of a doctrine. 

1) What permanent truth of Christianity is it for the expression 
and formulation of which the older theologians made use of the Logos 
idea? The position occupied by this doctrine in the writings of the 
early apologists, and in the historical development down to the times 
of Athanasius, shows that it was the intention to express thereby the 
absolute character of the Christian religion and the fact that the sig- 
nificance of the Christian religion depended on the incarnation of the 
divine Logos in the person of Jesus. The application of the Logos 
idea is new, but the fundamental idea is as old as Christianity itself, 
only with this difference, that in the primitive congregation this con- 
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sciousness was manifested in another form, namely, in the belief of 
the speedy return of the Lord unto judgment. But in both forms the 
fundamental idea remains the same, namely, that the spiritual content 
of Christianity, as a whole, is to be regarded as superior to the world, 
and that the embodiment of these contents, Jesus Christ, is to be 
associated (zusammenstellen) with that God who controls the world. 
These motives the Christian church can never discard. Nor is it 
possible that there should be aseparation of the two fundamental concep- 
tions in this doctrine, z.e., the absolute character of Christianity cannot 
be maintained without the absolute character of the person of Jesus. 
2) And why must we, nevertheless, reject the traditional Logos 
doctrine? At all events, it is impossible to return to the older for- 
mulas by which the fundamental ideas of this dogma were expressed, 
namely, the expectation of the speedy return of the Lord. For, in 
the first place, it is a settled fact that the Lord has not returned ; and, 
secondly, the Logos idea is in so far a higher expression of this idea, 
as it bases the absolute significance of Christ not on a divine function 
which he performed, but on his person. But how is it with the Logos 
doctrine? It cannot be expected by anyone that we should revive the 
old philosophical dogma of the Logos, for this is based on an unnat- 
ural idea of transcendency, and includes in itself the danger of pan- 
theism. Neither of these elements, however, has in the Logos doctrine 
of the church been taken over from the Logos idea. And yet we can- 
not accept even this, nor can we rest contented with the thought that 
we are here dealing with a mystery which we should respect as such 
without bringing it in any connection with actual piety. For this in 
itself militates against evangelical faith. We know only mysteries in 
the sphere of conceptional thought of a kind which are open to faith 
and profitable for personal piety. But it causes us to hesitate when it 
is remembered that the Logos doctrine, even in the shape in which it 
has been accommodated to the needs of Christianity, misleads and 
corrupts Christian faith. But it leads to a false conception of the 
biblical picture of Jesus. And then, too, it is based on another con- 
ception of the idea of what the highest good is than the idea of 
Christianity on this subject, namely, the Catholic idea of the highest 
good, the characteristic feature of which is the subordination of the 
ethical to the logical thought. The Logos doctrine seeks the purpose, 
the object and aim of the Spirit, and indeed of God himself, in knowl- 
edge. Genuine Christianity, however, seeks this in the domain of 
moral activity. In direct and immediate connection with this we find 
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another thing, that in this doctrine the divine life and the participa- 
tion in it is represented as something physical of a higher order. But 
this conception of what the highest good is was thoroughly rectified 
by the Reformation. This movement again grasped the unity of reli- 
gion and morality as found in the gospel, and has carried out this 
thought in every department except that of doctrine. This is the 
reason why we have not at all, yet, become sufficiently conscious of 
the fact that the doctrinal questions of Christianity must also be 
apprehended from a religious point of view, and that we overlook the 
fact that the ultimate questions of knowledge are of a different nature 
from that which we ordinarily call science. 

3) And how shall we in evangelical dogmatics do justice to the 
unchangeable motives of the Logos doctrine? Here we can give 
only hints and suggestions. The Logos idea was at one time the 
uniform conception of the philosophy of being (Weltanschauung) in 
the non-Christian world. The apologetic writers of primitive Chris- 
tianity in uniting this idea with Christianity could also in a philosoph- 
ical manner place Christ at the center of their idea of things. The 
same thing must be done now again. Now, unfortunately, we do not 
possess such a uniform conception of things with which we could 
unite this idea. Wecan accordingly only proceed from that which 
has shown itself for us in our Christian faith to be the real sphere of 
divine activity. This is the ethico-historical sphere. In the place of 
cosmological speculation a new way of looking at affairs steps in, and 
that, too, one that confines men to the historical, and the controlling 
idea is found in that of personality. Accordingly, we do not say that 
the divine Logos became man in Jesus Christ; but we say that the 
personal God has assumed historical form in the man Jesus. This, it 
is true, is no explanation of his being, but rather a fixing of the fact 
upon which our faith rests. And there remains also untouched the 
unique character of Jesus, which is not lost in our conceptions. 

With this expression full justice is done to the motives of the 
Logos idea. For in this way Christ is absolutely placed at the center 
of history, and in it everything is made to refer to him. But is it 
possible, as has been done in the case of history, to subordinate also 
nature to the religion, the spiritual contents of which have been trans- 
mitted to us through Christ? However, in the first place, this limita- 
tion of speculation to the domain of history is not destructive in its 
character, but is, rather, a bulwark against all kinds of pantheistic spec- 
ulations ; and, in the second place, the specific subordination of nature 
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to the spirit has been accepted everywhere. And it is preéminently the 
natural sciences of our day that have proved themselves to be the real 
ground of history and are the immense territory in which to discover 
the means of the life of the personal spirit. But if we attempt to for- 
mulate the relation of nature to spiritual life, we can have recourse to 
no other way than that of nature in history; 7. ¢., to accept a grand 
scheme of development, the end of which is humanity, the absolute 
center of which, again, is Christ. 

Finally, the question, Is the modern theory of development a pre- 
cursor of a new and uniform philosophy of existence? Will this idea 
prove to be the unity in which evangelical faith and evangelical order 
of life will become purified into a higher state or order of things in our 
thought and tendencies of civilization, and all this based on God ? 

And one confession we must make which attains to unity and con- 
tinuity of Christian faith through all the changes of the thought of 
centuries. Whether we engage in metaphysics or metahistorics, that 
faith remains, that we in our religion lay hold of God himself, and the 
foundation of this faith remains the same, namely, that it is established 
on Jesus Christ our Lord! 

This is probably the most noteworthy dogmatical article that has appeared in 
Germany for many months. Its significance is rather representative than individual. 
It was originally delivered as an address at the convention of liberal theologians held 
in October at Eisenach, and can practically be regarded as the position of advanced 
theological thought on this fundamental problem. 

CoLumswus, O. Gro. H. SCHODDE. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THEOLOGY. By Davip N. Beacu, D.D.; 
Bibliotheca Sacra, January 1897, pp. 108-141. 


1. The caveat of Scripture.— Had the relation of Romans to the 
canon of the New Testament, and that of Job to the canon of the Old 
Testament, been rightly apprehended, a deal of trouble would have been 
saved the world. 

The philosophical section of Romans, chaps. 1-11, contains the 
assumption, that ‘the invisible things of God since the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are 
made.” In other words, God is self-manifesting. The order of the 
world shows him forth. But the Jew and Gentile alike failed to appre- 
hend God as he is. God’s effort through the Jewish cult to recover 
the world had for its specific aim the development of an attitude of 
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faith. The worship of the Divine Spirit is manifested both in the 
psychology of individual experience and in the cosmical movements. 
Jesus, as the concrete evidence of faith in its clearest light, is the 
soul’s deliverance. This is God’s world. He is manifesting himself 
through it, and men are without excuse for not recognizing him. But 
some races have had a decided advantage over others in the divine 
pedagogy. However, there is no injustice in this. Paul concludes, 
more practically than logically, that all have been shut up unto disobe- 
dience in order that God may have mercy upon all. The conclusion is 
reached by'insight, figure, and imagination. ‘The problem of seeming 
injustice which puzzles the mind of the apostle is solved by the pro- 
phetic faculty of his heart. This faculty must be exercised in deter- 
mining any doctrine of God or of man. 

The Book of Job sustains to the Old Testament a significant relation. 
It reaches a conclusion somewhat analogous to that observed in 
Romans. When examined from the broad standpoint of motive the 
Book of Job is an attempt to make clear that man has not said the right 
thing concerning God. The pith of the whole document is summed 
up in a sentence: “ And it was so, that after the Lord had spoken these 
words unto Job, the Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath 
is kindled against thee, and against thy two friends: for ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right.” In fact, the right thing con- 
cerning God cannot be spoken without profoundest insight and a 
conscientious regard for all the facts. As much as to say, that the 
modest, teachable, expectant, undogmatic attitude should characterize 
the student of religion. 

These two documents with their refusal to remain in the simple 
outlines of truth, and their leaping forward into the untried ranges of 
thought by expectant faith, ought long ago to have sounded an alarm 
which should have prevented the narrowness of theology in the past. 

2. The warning from science.—God’s self-revelation in nature is 
primary. No additional revelation can contravene it. The concrete is 
the most intrinsic kind of revelation. For this reason theology must 
consult science. The history of astronomy, geology, and the doctrine 
of evolution is a warning, parallel to the caveat of Scripture, against 
trusting in dogmatic assertions. Science joins with Romans and Job 
in pleading for patience, perseverance, and expectancy in the search for 
a better and better knowledge of God. 

3. The practical necessity.—It is capable of substantial proof that 
the traits of our time, its mental attitude, the unsatisfactory condition 
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of certain primary questions in theology, demand a radical, though 
tentative, reconstruction of theological science. 

4. Fundamental requirements.—Great progress has been made 
within the present century in the direction of a broader, simpler, pro- 
founder, theology. While the Germans have contributed much to this 
end, their efforts have lacked the practical directive which has been 
given in the more constructive works of English-speaking writers. 
The progressive movement has been Christocentric, in which fact lies 
its promise and glory. The time has come to accelerate the work. In 
this anticipation there are certain great foundations which cannot be 
shaken. (1) The yearning of the heart after God. (2) Christ. Theo- 
ries of his person will change. Indeed to emancipate Jesus from the 
hypotheses within which we have tried to place him is the need of 
modern theology. (3) Experience. This is the counterpart of the 
religious impulse. (4) Scripture. It is a slow deposit of the ages found 
ijn tradition, on monuments and cylinders, and in the sacred books of 
eastern peoples. Every Scripture inbreathed of God is inspired. 
Every Scripture is not equally valuable. The literature of the Jews 
most nearly approaches the oracular. All Scripture, however, must be 
used in furnishing a scientific basis for theology. 

The first requirement of a reconstructed theology is a scientific 
basis. In place of the present threefold basis, —fact, authority, and 
faith,— theology should have but one basis, fact. Whatever legitimately 
belongs to the other two is really only fact. Faith is an eye of the 
mind and soul, but the content of things perceived thereby must 
always be open to revision in conformity to the results of ampler and 
acuter vision. We must apply the inductive method. This requires 
a larger definition of Scripture. The inbreathing of God in man is 
not partial, but universal. Man’s capacity to receive has determined 
the degree in which God has spoken to him. Scripture is endeavor- 
ing to impart a kindling of the soul. It is not a bulletin or an objec- 
tive content of knowledge. We must apprehend Scripture in its true 
function. God is to all men a Speaking Presence, leading them to 
duty, aspiration, and a greater hunger to know and live the truth. 

5. Zhe line of direction.— A new day shall dawn for religion, when 
theology shall recognize the true function and scope of Scripture, and 
shall submit itself, without reservation, to the inductive process. In 
doing so there will be a setting aside of our @ griort rubric of theolog- 
ical instruction, and an inductive, experimental study of the religious 
faculty. A theology thus grounded will pass out upon the broad 
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tablelands of theological knowledge, namely, the indwelling of God’s 
Spirit, the processes of the upbuilding of spiritual life, a right Christed 
ethics, God’s manifestations of himself everywhere. 

6. Discoveries and effects——The reconstructed theology will be 
most studious and teachable. What man is, and how shall he be 
saved, will engage its consecrated and concentrated powers. The 
whole subject of the reciprocal interaction of the seen and unseen 
worlds will be patiently studied. Research and discovery will be made 
in the sphere of motive. 

This will have a real and a much-to-be-desired effect in theology. 
Many graven images, which have been wrought out with the holiest 
intent in the sphere of dogmatics, will be ground to powder. There 
will be also a sifting of men. Many who are now foremost in dog- 
matic assertion will drop out of the theological ranks. The places 
thus made vacant will be filled by men full of earnest endeavor, who 
are willing to devote their lives to the study and progress of a theology 
founded upon fact. This theology will change the world. 

Dr. Beach, at the expense of much space and labor, has endeavored to expound 
Romans and Job as notes of warning against narrowness in theology. His conclu- 
sions are more ingenious and helpful to his main thesis than true to fact. Paul may 
have, indeed did discover much of the truth of God by the means of patient “insight,” 
but Romans was not written to illustrate the fact; nor can it be so easily maintained 
that the “moral” of Job is in its protest against man’s dogmatic assertions concern- 
ing God. 

The main portion of this article is in full sympathy with the present demand 
for a simple dogmatic. There is not much new material here, but a great deal of 
creditable feeling. In his avowed effort to emphasize the “factual” in theology, the 
writer does excellent service to theological science. The chief merit of the article, in 
our opinion, is not so much in its argument as in its illustration of some strong present 
tendencies. The writer’s view of the scope and function of Scripture, although shock- 
ing to the bibliolater, in fact detracts nothing from the value of the Bible. The distinc- 
tion made between Christ and theories of his person is pregnant with helpful suggestion. 


Pontiac, ILL. ELIPHALET A. READ. 


THE BapTisM OF POLYGAMISTS IN NON-CHRISTIAN LANDs. By S. H. 
KELLoGG ; Presb. and Reformed Review, April 1896, pp. 285-302. 


TueE synod of India in November 1894 discussed this question : 
Whether, in the case of a Mohammedan or Hindu with more than one 
wife applying for baptism, he should in all cases, as a condition of 
baptism, be required to put away all his wives but one. By a vote of 
36 to 10 the synod requested the general assembly to leave the ulti- 
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mate decision of all such cases in India to the synod of India; adding 
that “it is the almost unanimous opinion of the members of the synod 
that under some circumstances converts who have more than one wife, 
together with their entire families, should be baptized.” Of thirty-six mis- 
sionary ladies present all but three agreed with the majority of the synod. 
The Panjab Missionary Conference, the Madura Mission, and many able 
and devoted missionaries and uncompromising Christian statesmen 
of India are cited as supporting thisconclusion. It is the object of this 
paper to set forth the considerations upon which it is defended. 

The question at issue is not whether it is ever lawful for a profess- 
ing Christian to contract a polygamous marriage, but whether in the 
case of an applicant for baptism in a non-Christian country who, pre- 
vious to conversion and in good conscience, has contracted polygamous 
relations, the law of Christ requires him to put away all his wives but 
one; and whether his refusal to do so would be inconsistent with a 
credible profession of faith and therefore necessarily a bar to his baptism. 

When the va/idity of the polygamous marriage is considered the 
obligation to put away all his wives but one is not so ,luminously clear 
that no sincere Christian can doubt it. It is maintained by the Chris- 
tian jurists of British India that a polygamous marriage is not nullified 
by conversion. The husband is bound not only to continue to main- 
tain his wives, but to admit to conjugal rights all who wish to live 
with him. It does not appear that a Hindu who refuses to defy the 
law by denying the validity of his marriages may not be a Christian 
and as such entitled to baptism. 

The New Testament principle of the temporary toleration of an 
admitted evil in the final interests of the highest righteousness is urged, 
as clearly applicable to polygamy as to slavery. Duty in this case is 
extremely uncertain. Which of his wives shall the polygamist keep? 
The ruling of the general assembly, choosing the first, is not a self- 
evident answer. For the first marriage was probably contracted in 
infancy or childhood. If it alone is valid to the convert, the church 
may seem to give moral support to an atrocious system. Further, 
since the second marriage among the Hindus has commonly been 
contracted because of the childlessness of the first, the ruling of the 
assembly would involve in most instances the cruel injustice of put- 
ting away amother and thereby bringing her under the suspicion of 
unchastity. Even when suitable provision for the support of the dis- 
carded wife is made, there is still a serious breach of contract in the 
refusal of the cohabitation to which she is legally entitled. And how 
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can a father bring up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord the 
children whom he has turned out of his house? In answer to the claim 
that a converted polygamist may be recognized as a Christian but not 
admitted to the church where his presence would occasion offense, it 
is held that if he is a Christian he cannot justly be denied baptism 
and church membership. Thus the lesser wrong must for a time be 
tolerated to avoid greater wrong. 

A scriptural argument for the baptism of polygamous Christians 
is found in 1 Tim. 3: 2, which is interpreted: A bishop must not be a 
man who is living with more than one wife. From the emphasis put 
upon this qualification for the bishopric is inferred the possible presence 
in the churches under Timothy’s charge of men who were not in the 
sense intended husbands each of one wife. 

Objections to the position of the paper are considered, as that 
the testimony of the church against polygamy will be neutralized, and 
that there is danger, if this practice be permitted, of the growth in India 
of communities of polygamous Christians. Appeal is made finally to the 
one scriptural condition of church membership, as set forth in the 
Presbyterian standards, viz., a credible profession of faith and loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. To this simple and plain condition not one iota must 
be added from any consideration of supposed prudence and care for 


the purity of the church. 


The surprising approach to unanimity * among Christian residents in India, mission- 
aries and laymen, in the positions of this paper is very significant in contrast with 
the equally unanimous contrary opinion at home. The argument from the legal valid- 
ity of polygamous marriages in India is strongly put. Churches accustomed to legislate 
against the use of intoxicating liquors or indulgence in certain amusements by the 
imposition of pledges as a condition of membership will hardly admit the force of the 
appeal to the single scriptural condition upon which the argument in the main rests. 
The scriptural argument from 1 Tim. 3:2 based upon a disputed interpretation of a 
single text is a precarious one. 

Cuicaco, ILL. A. K. PARKER. 


THE RE.iGious Lire: ITs NATURE AND CLaims. By James H. Fair- 
CHILD, D.D.; Bibliotheca Sacra, January 1897, pp. 21-37. 
THE religious man is one who calls the religious elements of his 
nature into activity. We are born with a religious nature; we are 
*See the Missionary Review of the World for February 1897, p. 109, where five 


missionaries of Japan and ten of China give cogent reasons against receiving polyga- 
mists into the churches. G. A. 
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responsible for its proper exercise; and its proper exercise brings us 
into conformity with duty. He who makes it his habitual aim to do 
his duty is accepted by God, even if he knows nothing of God, and 
when he dies will be received into heaven. It is not affirmed that any 
ever turn to duty without some conscious reference to God; but the 
possibility of doing so is maintained. When one turns to duty, he 
finds himself so weak and so greatly in need of aid to keep his high 
purpose that he instinctively calls on God in prayer. But the 
essence of conversion is the turning to duty, and if the man subse- 
quently turns to God, this does not constitute a new moral attitude. 
He who is truly striving to perform his duty is truly religious. Thus 
the religious life is strictly natural. The drift of the human soul is not 
toward sin. If aman is unworthy, he is so not because Adam fell, but 
because he is untrue to his own higher self. The claims of the reli- 
gious life grow out of its nature; he who does not lead it fails in duty, 
is recreant to himself, and becomes subject to his own contempt. 


This article states an interesting half-truth and pushes it to an extreme which 
neither the Bible nor Christian experience justifies. 

It presents a low view of sin in its statement that it is not natural to sin. It sug- 
gests a definition of sin which will not bear inspection. For a man to sin, it tells us, 
is “to count himself a brute and to live by mere animal instinct and impulse.” But 
sin exists in full control in men who no longer feel the power of animal instincts and 
impulses. The aged, who have lost all appetite and passion and ambition, are often 
completely alienated from God, self-centered, self-willed, and contented with their 
condition. Those who explain the existence of sin in the human heart by referring it 
to mere animal passions as yet unsubdued should account for its continued reign after 
these passions have decayed and disappeared. They should account, still further, for 
the fact that a much larger percentage of young persons, in whom these passions are 
strong, begin the religious life than of the aged, in whom they are no longer found. 

Presenting a shallow view of sin, the article is consistent in presenting also an 
inadequate view of regeneration. Or rather, it entirely omits regeneration as an act 
of the Holy Spirit. The change from the unreligious life to the religious is chiefly 
the act of man himself. Repentance is repentance toward duty, and not toward God, 
except as God happens to stand in the same direction with duty. But little place, if 
any, is found for Christ as a savior from sin. The obligation to turn from sin to duty 
is an obligation which man owes to himself, and is associated but slightly with the 
fact that God is his Creator, Benefactor, and Redeemer. 

This gospel, which exalts the natural and sees but little of the supernatural, can 
never win men in general to a life of duty. Men are converted when they are brought 
into contact with God in Christ, when they recognize the awful character of sin as a 
revolt against infinite love and holiness, and when they seek power to conquer it 
from the Being whom it has offended. They have already a sufficient confidence in 
the natural, and it is of the supernatural that they need to think. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
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